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Preface 


The later work of Ludwig Wittgenstein is of such importance 
that it impinges on nearly all the main areas of philosophy. Yet 
it is difficult to assess its relevance and value for the philosophy 
of religion. The work done so far in this direction is, I believe, 
disappointing, largely because it has either side-stepped the 
questions of religious truth and the rationality of religious 
belief, or else it has adopted a relativist standpoint on these 
issues. My aim now is to advance the discussion by suggesting a 
different way in which the work of Wittgenstein and some of 
his followers might be developed. This book should be viewed 
as an exploration, rather than a book about Wittgenstein. Since 
he wrote comparatively little about religion, I think that it 
would be a mistake to try to develop a Wittgensteinian philo- 
sophy of religion as such (whatever that might be). Rather, we 
should explore the issues of religious language, ways of life, 
truth and understanding which naturally arise from a considera- 
tion of religion in the light of Wittgenstein's philosophy. It will 
be found that his philosophical ideas have interesting and 
important implications for religious questions. I shall therefore 
consider whether there are indeed religious ‘language-games' and 
‘forms of life' and, if so, what their nature would be and what 
sort of reasoning would be appropriate within them. I shall also 
discuss the importance of Wittgenstein's work for many specific 
issues, e.g. that of spirituality. I shall take particular account of 
the question of religious truth, and will try to show that one 
can both'derive benefit from Wittgenstein and do justice to a 
propositional conception of religious truth. 

Since this book is exploratory*, its function is not to argue a 



case. But I believe that a view about the nature of religious 
belief will emerge: religion is essentially a response to experi- 
ence, like art, science and many other spheres of life. It is a 
form of human behaviour, but one which depends on certain 
external facts, involves special responses (e.g. worship) and 
concepts, and has its own ends, especially the spiritual renewal 
of man. Clearly this account leaves us with the problem of 
where religious doctrines fit in (particularly metaphysical ones) 
and of the nature of their truth. I will suggest that the role of 
many religious doctrines is to describe and explain the possi- 
bilities of spiritual transformation which arc available to men if 
they respond to the world in certain ways. 

This work owes a lot to John Clayton, Steve Katz, and Barry 
bav . e see " and discussed chapters of an earlier 
draft, and to Christopher and Elizabeth Hookway who have 

femLTh a r m 5 enCoura 8 cmcm over the years, and have 
• ‘ d v me ,° f Wh “ t lt ls to P ract >sc a religion (as opposed to 

Philosotthv 1 T U ‘ d a ‘ SO Hkc to thank the editors of 

IT' Xh ^ American Philosophical Quarterly 
hr their iirnm^M /OUrnal p° r lettin S rae use material published 
he xed ’ ' am gratefu1 ’ t00 ’ to Mrs Geraldine Towers for 

reseed or Prnr mg 'n B r! my P*"** debt nf gratitude is 
to Tstimlte Tow i- M ; kIacKinnon - 11 would be impossible 

dLuss^ns which T T u a have gaincd from ‘he numerous 
way in which he I ww'' ™* h him - 311(1 fl( ™ the unstinting 
h^profound insivhtT ^ hl , S , tlme *.° m y Problems and shared 
range of leamine has he °- tBem WIth me ' More ° v er, his vast 
lines of though^and areas ‘?' mcnsel y bcI P ful in suggesting new 
well as a pleafure^o woTk Sim ' ^ “ P™'^’ “ 


University of Lancaster 


P.S. 
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To reduce the number of footnotes in this work, I have adopted the 
practice of putting abbreviated references in the text and giving fuller 
details in the bibliography. Such references are indicated by the author’s 
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Wittgenstein, Meaning and 
Religious Truth 


INTRODUCTION 

During the late 1920s and early 1930s Ludwig Wittgenstein met 
with some members of the Vienna Circle to discuss philo- 
sophical issues. A few of these discussions touched on religious 
questions. Moritz Schlick took the view that religion belonged 
to a childhood phase of humanity and would eventually 
disappear. Wittgenstein rejected this view, but he agreed with 
Schlick that religious doctrines have no theoretical content 
(Carnap (1) p. 26). Waismann records him as making the 
following remarks in December, 1930: 

Is speech essential for religion? I can quite well imagine a 
religion in which there are no doctrines and hence nothing is 
said. Obviously the essence of religion can have nothing to do 
with the fact that speech occurs — or rather: if speech does 
occur this itself is a component of religious behaviour and 
not a theory. Therefore nothing turns on whether the words 
are true, false, or nonsensical, (trans. Max Black, Philo- 
sophical Review (1965) 16) 

These remarks were made at a transitional phase of Wittgen- 
stein’s philosophical development. But they suggest a line of 
thought later developed in his Lectures on Religious Beliefs and 
they raise two important topics around which the discussions in 
this book will polarise, namely the nature of religious truth and 
the relevance of Wittgenstein’s later philosophy to religious 
issues. As they stand, they will disappoint most religious 
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believers, because Wittgenstein seems to be giving with one hand 
and taking away with the other. The kind of religion which he 
has m mind seems to be a mere skeleton when compared with 
le major re gions of the world. Moreover, most believers do 

i mp ,° rtanCe J t0 the creeds and d °ctrines of their religion 
and certainly regard them as true. It is, of course, difficult to say 

HifHr S |t' C trUt c consists m “d how we reach it, and these 
of wS 1 P artlcularl y b y contemporary philosophers 

cuttingf the Gordon knot.' 111 ’ 5 aPP ™ aCh d ° CS Seem l ° am ° Unt *° 

and'that'ft is 8 wnrth ln * CaSt allow ? that religion makes sense, 
was at varianr -lu ° Sen0 “ s consideration. In this attitude he 
Circle Td “ T th n m °u t ° f the other members of the Vienna 
he WOuId onl y mec t With Schlick and 
and ^n neS ! " “ d h ™ of having an indifferent, 
opposing ;e„li g htcned- U ideas 

cvcnS^muct'moTT 111 ,™ 111 th " Positi ™ts ™s! of coursei 
on 35 became apparent later 

which, among other thin h* Phl . oso P hlcal Investigations in 
mg. This theU td ins! ££ ZT'^ ^ ° f mean ' 

must be either analytic o i tha * ,an y meaningful statement 
cnee. Now it seems thit^ t 1 ' . vcnfia ble through sense experi- 
statements will not fit int^ ?l° us ’ metaphysical and ethical 
Postivists were content lo dism’ ^ thCSC cate S° ri «> so the 
rat 1 C f as " ot cognitively meaningful! ^ “ nonsense - or at an y 

People regal'd" him 'aTa^rilv Po F siti " s ™ that has made man y 

theologians had attacked Posi/ -° f f cl S' on - ° f course, many 
or any or Wittgensteins lo ng before the publication 

no satisfactory version of tVi V ^? r ^« ar ^ u * n S» f° r example, that 
formulated. But the Princ iple had been 

provide an alternative theory^ f Ca Inve5t 'S at ions seemed to 
more tolerant or religious lIL mean mg, and one which was 
Wittgenstein argued that we t 'j an that . of tb e Positivists, 

idea that language always hmrt- ma ^ C 3 mdical break with the 
he same purpose: to convev t h“ m .‘ n ° nc wa V> always serves 
houses, pains, good and™?„, “ g v ~ which may b c about 
this statement, of course is w L . ythln g y° u please’ (P.I. 304; 
own previous views, in th'c Trnrt aU attacb on Wittgenstein's 
the Tractatus, as on other philosophers'). 
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Instead, Wittgenstein maintained that ‘For a large class of 
eases — though not for all — in which we employ the word 
“meaning” it can be defined thus: the meaning of a word is its 
use in the language’ ( P.1 . 43). . 

Such ‘uses’ arc multifarious: earlier on Wittgenstein had 
noted that there are countless kinds of sentences and uses of 
words, c.g. giving or obeying orders, reporting events,, ma ing 
up stories, guessing riddles, reporting dreams, translating, ask- 
ing, thanking, cursing, greeting and praying (PJ- 23). e ca s 
these ‘language-games’, and says that this term is mean o 
bring into prominence the fact that the speaking of language is 
part of an activity, or a form of life’. The concept of a form of 
life’ is, as we shall see, a difficult one, but one o e p 

which Wittgenstein is making is that language ways oc 
certain human context: ‘Only in the stream of thought and hie 
do words have meaning’ (Z. 173) We must not look fortta 
meaning of language by always seeking ou so b . 

considenng such contexts [r.i. u;7 / jmnpinine 

too, from ’the idea that using 

something for every word (PJ- 44 ). 8 statement 

gives the analogy of chess: ‘We on y^nd thereby 

“This is the king” if we know the _rales «*«*• terms 

understand the context or surroundings wlucn gi 

their meaning’ (P.I. 31, 337). 


WITTGENSTEIN, MEANING AND RELIGION 

These remarks about meaning bave an involves many 

religion. In general, we might tables comSmJnts, sermons, 
uses of language! prayers, p ’ ; f suc h language by 

creeds and so on. We learn the ° ; ts cont exts and to 

looking at its use, i.e. by paying attentio^ ^ describe , he 

the purpose it serves. The t eo gn f onscs and language- 

situations in Hfe in which rehpous^respome^ ^ to 

games occur, to teach pe P bibIica j background. If religious 
explain their histoncid and b*b«* t « day , this may be 
language seems meaning (be proc tices and the contex s 

because they have lost sig f . d P xhe re medy would be to 
with which the language is associate 
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return to the way of life in which the linguistic practices were 
bom, to learn to be contrite, forgiving, long-suffering, hopeful 
and so forth. Of course, this ‘learning how* may take a life-time, 
for its object is man’s spiritual transformation and the under- 
standing involved depends on a participation in religious ‘forms 
of life’. 1 

I will discuss the concept of a religious language-game or 
form of life in the next chapter, since it is a development of his 
followers rather than something found in Wittgenstein himself. 
But Wittgenstein’s own views on meaning have other important 
applications to religious questions, more specific than that 
already mentioned. These applications can be drawn out by 
considering his views on naming, mental processes and private 
language. 


Names, Essences and Family Resemblances 

Many religious writers treat ‘faith’ as if it was a particular 
faculty of the mind or kind of mental act. The assumption 
behind this seems to be ‘the prejudice that there is one proper 
meaning of the word or that some one phenomenon in human 
existence represents the “real" meaning of “faith” ’ (H. Richard 
Niebuhr m Hook, p. 94). Now one of the cardinal points of 
ittgensteins later views on meaning is that grammatical 

The* 1 most'f d ° n0t 7 neces r sarily denote a si ngle thinfor essence. 

™ , ' °i m [° r this Pnneiple is PJ. 66-7, where 

but* that* the ar ^ UCS there is nothing common to all ‘games’. 

Which ?S bes, T, rat ^ er . a complicated network of similarities 
stein eoes on ‘ f ™ily resemblances’. Wittgen- 

‘number’ but 1 1? P Y hls P nnci P le to the concept of 

the phHosoohv , f Cne ^ * m ° St im P ortant applications L in 
LsuSn° Zither m ‘ fu eX3mplc ’ he criticises Socrates for 
ca iou of hn i b , e ", COmmon dement in aU appli- 

Vxpectine’ mav? kn ° wlcd ? e - an d points out that a term like 
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for instance, between ‘faith’ and ‘reason’, we may need to look 
at the context to see which of a possible family of distinctions 
is meant. 

Similarly with the concept of ‘revelation*. Some recent 
'voters have suggested that, because of the difficulties which it 
raises, the term should be abandoned or used only in a 
restricted context (cf. Downing (1 )). Certainly it is misused and 
hence gives rise to much misunderstanding; but, again, may not 
the remedy be to gain a deeper understanding of the different 
features and distinctions which the word is trying to describe 
and to cease looking for a single model on which to construe 
the word? I am suggesting, perhaps, the need for a kind of 
Kittel’s Worterbuch in which the logical connections within and 
between theological concepts are carefully mapped. 

Wittgenstein’s point also has epistemological relevance: He 
points out that there are many different usages of the word 
‘proof*, and that some philosophising mathematicians are not 
aware of this; likewise, there are many different meanings of the 
word ‘discovery’, e.g. discovering the South Pole, or discovering 
the construction of the pentagon (B.B. pp. 28—9). Now we 
might well ask ourselves here what kind of proofs and dis- 
coveries are in place in theology. 3 

Inner Processes and Surroundings 

Wittgenstein is obviously combatting his own earlier view that 
‘A name means an object. The object is its meaning* (T. 3.203; 

P.I. 40 rebuts this). But in the philosophy of mind his 
target is a more specific one: it is the view that terms like 
‘belief*, ‘joy’, ‘expect’, ‘intend’ and ‘understand* denote un- 
observable private processes. Wittgenstein maintains that these 
terms stand for a complex of feelings, thoughts, behaviour and 
utterances occurring in certain situations. Such complexes 
often, though not always, include private processes or events 
(Wittgenstein is not a Behaviourist, as P.I. 306—8 make abun- 
dantly clear), but the point is that there is no one private 
process or event which must occur in every case and which is 
what the words really denote; rather, there are a number of 
things which can constitute appropriate conditions for their 
application. ‘Understanding’, for example, is not merely a 
private process, for we can say that a person understands 
nuclear physics when he is asleep or occupied with something 
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else (likewise with 'believing’ or ‘intending’). Moreover, we 
expect understanding to be manifested in behaviour and so 
regard the latter as a criterion: for instance, being able to apply 
an algebraic formula is a criterion of our understanding it (PJ. 
146); similarly, with map-reading (Z. 245). Of course, there 
may be a single process which occurs in all these cases of 
understanding. But why, asks Wittgenstein, should it be the 
understanding? If understanding is a hidden process, then how 
do I know what 1 have to look for and how can I say ‘Now I 
understand’? {P.I. 153; cf. P.G. 41). This seems to be a case 
where ‘Only God sees the most secret thoughts. But why should 
these be all that important? Some are important, not all* (Z. 
560). Those who pick on the inner process as constituting the 
essence of understanding are looking for too simple a model. 
But in fact the criteria for ‘understanding’ are ‘much more 
complicated than might appear at first sight . . . here wc must 
be on our guard against thinking that there is some totality of 
conditions corresponding to the nature of each case . . .* (PJ- 
182-3). 

How, then, do we tell when people understand, expect and so 
forth? Wittgenstein’s answer is that we consider the appropriate 
criteria for applying these concepts, and also look at the 
] circumstances. Wittgenstein developed the term ‘criterion’ in his 
\ own special way, linking it with questions of meaning as well as 
! with those of evidence (cf. Lycan), but part of what he has in 
mind is the commonsense point that we look at a variety of 
factors to judge people’s beliefs and intentions, including their 
past history, present behaviour and general character, as well as 
their present utterances. Similarly, we do not just accept 
people’s word that they understand or are able to do something 
but we devise tests to ascertain this. Sometimes the context or 
situation helps to define the proper application of concepts, 
particularly psychological ones 4 : coming to understand some- 
thing may involve a special experience, ‘but for us it is the 
circumstances under which he had such an experience that 
justify him in saying in such a case that he understands, that he 
knows how to go on* (P,I. 155). This also applies to concepts 
like love and hope (P.I. 583) or acting voluntarily: ‘What is 
voluntary is certain movements with their normal surroundings 
of intention, learning, trying, acting* (Z. 577). We could not 
teach a dog to simulate pain because ‘the surroundings which 
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arc necessary' for this behaviour to be real simulation are 
missing’ (P.I. 250). Again, he uses his favourite parallel of chess: 
*. . . a move in chess doesn’t consist simply in moving a piece in 
such-and-such a way on the board — nor yet in one s thoughts 
and feelings as one makes the move: but in the circumstances 
that we call “playing a game of chess”, “solving a chess 
problem” and so on’ (P.I. 33). Similarly, he points out that the 
institution of money requires certain surroundings for its 

existence (P.I. 584; Z. 143). . , 

These remarks about psychological concepts ^ a particular 
case of the point considered generally under ( 1 ) an ey 
similar relevance to theology. During the last S 00 )™ "' 
theologians, perhaps because they have been f 

by Descartes and his successors, have tended U > th mk that 
words like ‘faith’, ‘conversion’ or pace r . ef “ P matter of 
events, and that a holy or spiritual li e is m y 
man’s ‘inwardness’. Certainly the inner life > ^ r e all t y ^an d one 
of great importance, but Wittgenstein s 5 go) 

“inner process” stands in need of ou war fruits ! 

may help to remind us that holiness ,s 

Thus, although certain inner processes may account 

•faith’, ‘grace’ and ’prayer’, we ^ a certSn context or 

certain behavioural entena, as v understand the full 

situation in life which is presuppos . ^ logical and 

meaning of these terms we L “ £% *e groundings 

conceptual links between the ^ t J 0 , t h a t we should 

of their application. It might » ‘finding God’ at 

construe expressions like rafher than 

least partly in terms of such contex traditional theo- 

in terms of private mental "'" ext an d the effect on a person’s 
logians always regarded the c re iigious experience, but in 

life as tests of the genuineness of J S- / on , hc inner 

recent times greater stress has P ;Ii ^guments about 

aspect 5 ). This would mean J h: >‘ f'^/pSence’ Xould have to 
the nature and validity of religi P that thes e expres- 

bc restated and evauated. 1 ^istenee of God, questions 

sions raise questions about t sions on psychological 

which go beyond Wmgensten^ ^ othcr concepts 

concepts and entena. Wace\ also raise specifical y 

SS'JJi” "S-Vi S — 
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psychology. 

Private Language 

Wittgenstein s views on meaning, inner processes, criteria and 
surroundings form the background of his famous attack on the 
idea of a private language. This argument is difficult to grasp 
and often misrepresented. He certainly never denied that people 
can describe their own feelings or that they can use language in 
order to make things clear to themselves as well as to communi- 
cate wit others (see Z. 329). Obviously, too, people can use 
private codes (though it is worth noting that they copy the 
torm of an already existing public language). Wittgenstein’s 

mere. , POmt . 1S that if the word ' red, > for example, referred 
merely to a private sensation, it would not function as a word in 

refer r n ' ang ^v age - * e first pIace > “ might, for all we know, 
o something different in every case (PI 272 274) 

S 0 oTdesc t ribe e dr Uld ^ deciding whet.^ 

(PI 258 551 s ‘'irsensimons correctly when they recurred 

or a name sfmnf -° - V ' SOI ? ethin 8 d °es not become a symbol 
must To comm! ni T“ ™th an image: it 

part oTa Tem n SOmethin g- ™ d this entails that it be 

which wc lam ' froTouT’seofTe 1 '"" hi "T"® * ^ 
presupposes ’a great deal of stage-setting" (P / ~ 

its point from it* f, S gening (r . 1 . 257) and it gets 

Again, Wittgenstein’s th m / :o f imun | cat ^ on between people, 
religious terms merely denote * * CfC dls P oses of the view that 
US fo discern falTe accounts of C at n eXp " ienCes - “ d ^ helps 
language is formulated against thehackm “ ReIi g ious 

and beliefs of a relimnnc ,-r, ■ c ^Sr oun ^ °f the practices 

prayer is learnt thTTsuchTcoT- ^ practi ~ p ™<e 
language of a common tradition GodT a ? d 11 InvoIves thc 
individual saints and prophets but Hk Y ’ ° f C ° UrSe ’ speak *° 
sense on a religious tradition’ HlS messa S e depends for its 
starts from withl somT “ a religious revolutionary 

is also arguable that individTrevehtloTd" * ter , minolog y- 11 

3K3£ ^r“ ity ’ thOU | h - ^TatTshipT 

tests for the P Tdif; of ^ “ere must be some general 
majority of contemnoraX ! u ^° US rndati ™. even if the 
particular cases. 6 ^ nesse s apply these incorrectly in 
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QUESTIONS OF TRUTH 


My discussion so far has centred mainly around the topic of 

meaning. Now this may well suggest a number of objection 

the first place, is not my discussion obsolete, since no y 

does in fact dismiss religious statements as meaningless, as they 
did in the 1930s? Discussion today “ntreson P t f ^ 
religious concepts, particularly that of o . 

difficulties in applying Wittgenstein’s philosophy m this area i 

that there is much dispute about the appl.cat.on ofrrtgM. 

,™. w, * 

intention and so forth - the use o what constitu tes 

But religious traditions vary in thei indeed about the 

salvation, divine revelation and so , their 

nature of God (Jews and Muslims, ^^P'^ ^ divine). 
concept of God precludes their recogn con flicts between 
Hence we are faced with the ques ion discusses (see 

criteria — something which W.ttgens ei ^ see m to bring 

Hacker, p. 302). Moreover, man /. re ''? * s Iike ‘grace’ and 

with them a controversial onto off- Nqw someone might 
‘divine presence’ involve reference for their application, and 
recognise that there are lnd « d obviou s parallel is that of 

yet doubt the existence of God. An , . n teenth century 

witchcraft: one may admit that men her som eone was a 

employed certain cri * e ” a Dewl. It seems, therefore, tha* 


employed certain criteria for ju g> g secmSf therefore, that 
witch, and yet reject belief m the Dew-^ spccial problems, 
religious concepts and their cn simply analysing the 

One may evade these difficulty by «mp^ ^ , oglcal 


One may evade these difficulties by , 0>al 

concepts of a particular evas ion naturally raises a 

wlatinns. But such an evasiu the 


properties and relations. But such an evasion on th 

second objection: does not \ i g j a y which is that o 
really important issue of thco ’°|[ s statements have and on 
deciding on what kind of truth "BP. which might be drawn 
how we reach it? The natural eond mtlc of importance 

at this stage is that his later to hav e become pW* 

to offer on this issue. And " ndc Galbraith’s phr^e) 

of the ‘conventional wisdom (to us som ething like 

contemporary philosophical th«do^y Jdously 
this: ‘Of course Wittgenstein s work g ^ but ,h,s doesn t 
for showing that religious langu g ^ ^ we should g° a ^° 
show that any of it is true, nor even 
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establishing truth in religion.’ 1 

I believe that this conclusion is misguided, since many of the 
topics which Wittgenstein discusses, e.g. criteria and the relation 
between language and reality, have epistemological implications. 
But it is not surprising that it should have been drawn. The 
objections I have raised do reflect the feeling of many people 
that analysing the uses of religious language is of limited value: 
one may well admit that this language has a use, and yet be 
baffled by the question of truth. After all, Wittgenstein 
included ‘reporting’ and ‘giving information’ amongst his 
language-games (P.I. p. 190; Z. 160), and these functions do 
involve considerations of truth and falsity. Of course, the 
question of truth does not arise in the case of prayers, litanies 
or commandments, since these are not grammatically indicative 
statements; nor does it arise in the case of many ‘performative 
utterances (to use J. L. Austin’s phrase 8 ) such as ‘I absolve you 
rom your sins or ‘I acknowledge Christ as my Saviour’. But it 

doctrinT-n! th f C CaS u ° f f reeds ’ sermons “a formulations of 
element if iLfiu the latter oft ™ *™e a performative 

ofT re,’,” f their utterance involves the acknowledgement 

community 1 ? a ^ 10tl ^ h p God or membership of a religious 

tmTvdue’ n T T 1 " ^ T Can i g nDre the of their 

cCes which Mb (a " VanS - (1) P - 31 points ° ut ) ** 'that’ 
niduses wnicn tollow constatives like j « » 

can be evaluated for theh Uh or fehire 3nd Wam 

inaccuracy, and correctness or incoreectness '’ ™ Cy “ 

quSn P ‘ H l e dowe w“hX V^. ™‘ in S s ° f * he 

or not?’ is Anthnnv Fl • betbcr rc ' 1 8 lous doctrines are true 
There s^ntHi f Falsification’, 

created the world’ and ‘CnH 1 God has a pan > God 

children’, and remarks tha^tWreenTtoV fa * her ‘l”’ hiS 
they are coirmatihlr y seem to be vacuous because 

in the world. However greaTth^ a eVeiy po8sible st . ate of affairs 
sees, the religious believer will „ m °a nt °f suffering which he 
love, nor will he admit n aver abandon his belief in God’s 
so. 'Flew does “stances he would do 

presumably because he acre n Sucb , doctrines be verified, 
may be scientifically acceptabfeven ^h C ' 3 ^ n . tbat a stat cment 
ively verifiable. Instead he'd, n though it is not conclus- 

lcast open to the possibllilv r rdigious be at 

poss.bd.ty of falsification: he asks ‘What 
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would have to occur or to have occurred to constitute for you a 
disproof of the love of, or of the existence of God?’ (Flew and 

Macintyrc, p. 99). . , . . 

Flew’s challenge was crudely put, so that one might reply by 
refusing his demand, noting that Popper’s criterion of falsi- 
fiability was originally proposed as a solution to the problems 
of demarcation, i.e. of distinguishing science from metaphysics 
mathematics and other fields. Since noone is claiming that 

religious doctrines are ‘scientific’ int | 1 ? m0 . en \ t - se 
word, the problem of verification o. -falsification does not anse 
But this is to forget that our understanding! of a 
involves some knowledge of what would have . h 

it to be true and what kind of evidence counts towards Us^truth 
or falsity. As Wittgenstein said, Asking , of asb j ng 

proposition can be verified is only a p )* r ‘ tribut j on to the 
“How d’you mean?” The answer _ 1 J ^ ^ Propos i. 
grammar of the proposition (P- ■ > (ate D f a ff a ; rs arc 

tions which seem to be compa i e w ^ ( .. >n be objected 

naturally suspected of vacuity. ’ itb verification- 

that Flew confuses tiuth-cond.Uon w.m^ ^ som e 
conditions: putative factual .user but thes e conditions 

things and be incompatible f empirical checking 

need not be states of affairs aval able tor ^ ^ q 

here and now. But, again, '* botb pj e w and the Logical 
matter. It can be cl ™' d , . , forol to the ordinary man s 

Positivists were giving P hl ‘°!°P“ should be supported by reasons 
demand that religious doctrines ‘ va]u( ., er ms D f his own 

and that they should have som an d human history, 

experience or of facts about the « faulted , but this 

Particular philosophical formulations m 

underlying demand remains. published during the last 

Much of the philosophi “■* to Answer Flew’s challenge or 

thirty years or so has a “™ e P riflca tion. In general, there are two 
the Positivists demand f dther try to show that at least 

possible approaches: one m y ^ ^ traditional formula- 

some religious doctr,n “ l L e m reformulation) are in principle 
tions, perhaps m s°me m^ clse one can duck the issue by 
verifiable or falsifia ■ s language is meaningful, it is not 
arguing that although ^ qucstion of tmt h or falsity does 

•fact-stating , and ' rdt hwaite, for example, took the view tha 
not arise. R. n. u 
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religious assertions are primarily used to announce allegiance to 
a set of moral principles ot rather an ‘agapeistic way of life , 
with sets of stories as a backing. Similarly, other philosophers 
have argued that a religion may be an ideology, in which 
doctrines are really ‘pseudo-factual statements’ with disguised 
normative force (Nielsen (3) p. 118); or that ‘the distinctive 
purpose of religious discourse is to articulate, rouse, sustain, and 
modify attitudes’ and to ‘give the human self an orientation’ 
(Kennick, pp. 66, 63). 

Now all these contributions point to different aspects of 
religious language and all of them are correct as far as they go, 
but they really seem to get us little further than the remarks 
quoted from Wittgenstein at the beginning of the chapter. They 
either ignore the question of religious truth or else they deny 
that there can be such a thing. Thus they seem to be no more 
than philosophically improved versions of nineteenth century 
attempts to reduce religion to feeling or to poetry, e.g. the 
claim that ‘You may speak of the truth of a philosophy, of a 
theory, of a proposition, but not of a religion, which is a 
:ondition of the feelings’ (Seeley, pp. 212 f.). 

Hence other philosophers have attempted to grapple more 
directly with the problem, arguing, for instance, that some of 
the traditional proofs for the existence of God are valid, or that 
we have direct experience or ‘intuitions* of God’s existence and 
attributes, or that doctrines making predictions about life after 
death may be verified (though not falsified!) when the time 
comes. Others have favoured what I shall call ‘Reductionism’*. 
they admit that religious doctrines are truth claims, but seek to 
avoid the difficulties involved in verifying or falsifying claims 
about transcendent beings by arguing that the doctrines should 
be viewed as statements about self-understanding or personal 
relations or perhaps political revolution. Paul van Buren, for 
example, interprets Christ’s resurrection in terms of ‘a new 
perspective upon life’ (p. 132) opened up for the Apostles and 
for modem man, rather than as a physical rising from the dead 
which is a sign of Christ’s divinity and a pledge of man’s future 
resurrection. Such reinterpretations may or may not make 
Christian doctrines more palatable to people today, but they are 
certainly far removed from the intentions of the Fathers of the 
Church who originally formulated the doctrines. 
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WITTGENSTEIN AND RELIGIOUS TRUTH 

It is impossible to say how Wittgenstein would haveanswered 
Flcw’s challenge, though it is interesting to s Pe™ DeoI) Ic 
matter. Although he was sympathetic towards tehgiou pe<ip e 
in his own life he apparently did not accept any part.cuhn creed 
(Malcolm (!) p. 72; Faun (1) 

pupils who became Roman Catholics, l , , f) ite 

bring myself to believe all the things thi at they b, ehevej 
clearly he was opposed to all attempts to s P^ & 
rational arguments, just at .he ^opposed to ah those ^ 
dismissed it as unscientific. N c , When Malcolm 

impatient with ‘proofs' Effect: ‘How 

quoted to him a remark of Kierk g He has 

can it be that Christ does not ^-fV^ee- It isn't a question 
saved me?’ Wittgenstein exclaimed. for ritua ) 5 as 

of proving anything! He attacked F ^ d that we 

a kind of primitive and erroneou which can be true or false 
are not dealing here with °P ln j . t h e refore, that he would 
(On Frazer, p. 240 ). It seem k y, ^ or falsify religious 
not have answered Flew by try g 

doctrines. . doctrines for Wittgenstein? 

What, then, is the role °*J e > 81 ck and Waismann, quoted 
The remarks which he made to Schl, he did not reg ard 

at the beginning of this ^ap er, suggest ^ on 

them as cognitive statements Later of religious 

Religious Belief he argued ‘hj^ ^ reasoning which support 
beliefs does not he in the P* our Iivcs . Fo r instance, if I 
them, but in the way they regu no , a que stion of expecting 
believe in a Last Judgement, th ^ ith a certain picture 

a future event like a war, conduct. The question 

b f f0 "deTce“ d irrde S vant S : •! ! - if .‘here were evidence, j. w» ( 

n?7 val facts, but says that ^ cse “ e st . Thc y base enormous 
have evidence fo 
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would it be for the evidence to be unsatisfactory or insuf- 
ficient? And why is it regarded as bad not to believe in God, 
when ‘Normally if I did not believe in the existence of 
something no one would think there was anything wrong in 
this’ (p. 59)? 

Quite clearly Wittgenstein is at least playing down, if not 
dismissing, the issue of rationality and truth in religion. Does 
this mean, then, that religious doctrines are necessarily un- 
reasonable? He replies (p. 58): 


‘unreasonable* implies, with everyone, rebuke. 

I want to say: they don’t treat this as a matter of 
reasonability. 

Anyone who reads the Epistles will find it said: not only that 
it is unreasonable, but that it is folly. 

Not only is it not reasonable, but it doesn’t pretend to be. 


What then is the difference between a religious believer and a 
sceptic, if it is not a matter of rationality, proofs and 
arguments? Wittgenstein claims that it is a matter of living with 
different pictures before them, of different ways of life. Thus, 
to give another example, some people regard illness as a 
punishment sent by God, while others, including Wittgenstein 
himself, do not. Yet he does not regard himself as disagreeing 
with these people (p. 55): \ . . you can call it believing the 
opposite but it is entirely different from what we normally call 
believing the opposite. I think differently, in a different way. I 
say different things to myself. I have different pictures.’ 
fJL T u T thls that there is no or dinary contradiction 
rlrawc C fh‘ ^ e iever and the sceptic and indeed Wittgenstein 
th t th ^ C T C V s ! on (P* ^)- ® ut if that is so, then it seems 
, mth c . lalmed for religious doctrines cannot be the 
* «* T" ° propositions, according to which we say that 
rnLI r' o and ° nly ‘ f P’> and regard ‘p and -p’ as a 
SOme of his followers, influenced by the 
writings of Wittne T- JUS J| d ‘ scussed > along with some other 
have claimed th t nS ,. em a ^ out the nature of language-games, 
of truth and ni 1 rcIl . BIOU ^ language-games have their own kind 
The ™ n the T, l ty - 1 ShaU CX P lain m V disagreement with 
my«lf ,o t C - a . pter - For the ^ment I shall confine 

m>seir to Wittgenstein's own work and say that he does full 
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justice to the sense in which religious doctrines are admitted by 
their adherents to be foolish in the eyes of the world and 
unreasonable. St Paul did indeed say that belief in Chnst is folly 
to the man of the world, in that it does not pay off in worldly 
terms and requires wisdom and the understanding of spiritual 
things, rather than philosophical learning, for its comprehen- 
sion. But he still regarded his beliefs as true and as justifiable in 
a certain fashion. Wittgenstein does not explain the nature of 
the truth that is claimed and the peculiarity of the 
which it is based. Moreover, I think that he distorts the 
particular examples which he discusses, any P P 

regard the Last judgement as a future ‘event', albeit one of 

highly unusual kind, and would certainly regard f" 
in this life as having a determining influence or , hem fateM^ 
death. Wittgenstein does not do justice to ^ 
ogical beliefs, nor does he explain e[i by a mere 

beliefs can arouse, fear which would not be ^ ^ a 

picture.' 0 As regards the question of rega ^ t h the fact 
divine punishment, Wittgenstein ai ^ ^ tQ rccover spe edily 
that this can be irrational. Wh rontinue happily in 

from my illness without repenting, an that of 

my sins? Bernard Williams discusses • ’ peopI e-s 

attributing failures in crops to God s p 
wickedness, and notes that: 

also to be in a crude sense falsifiable. 
the statement seems idso to De 1 irt j ga tion is im- 

For when the agriculturalists jnve, to = ^ wtekcd . 

proved, the crops never fail, ^ and th (hat the crops 

ness in the midst of 'plenty, [-edness notoriously falls 

failed because of the pe°P f iIiar phenomenon of the 

into discredit ... This is f amd.ar P (Flew & 

elimination of religious language from 
MacIntyre, pp. 200-1) 


doctrines and descriptions 


Wittgenstein’s Lectures, though his most ri , his last 

tionto the philosophy of ," v orks offer ns no mom 

word. Unfortunately, how. wer. his la t might be applied 

than hints about how h.s phdosoph.ca 
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to religious issues. Some of what he says suggests the kind of 
relativism to be considered in the next chapter. But I think that 
a different and more correct view of the nature of religious 
truth may be developed by paying attention to his general 
discussions about the relationship between language and reality. 
We have seen that Wittgenstein replaced both his own earlier 
theory of meaning and the Positivists’ Verification Theory with 
the one which we have briefly considered. But he also came to 
modify his earlier views on such notions as ‘picturing’ or 
‘describing’. It is not just a matter of saying that language has 
many uses, and that only one of these uses is to convey 
thoughts or describe the world. The point is that even such 
apparently simply notions as ‘describing’, ‘conveying thoughts’ 
and ‘stating the facts’ raise many problems. Let us say that 
descriptions are word pictures of the facts; but there are many 
kinds of descriptions (P.I. 24) and many kinds of pictures 
besides those which hang on our walls, machine drawings, for 
example {P.I. 291). And even the pictures on our walls are of 
many different kinds: a portrait is an exact copy, whereas a 
genre picture has no such claims; yet the latter ‘ “tells” me 
something, even though I don’t believe (imagine) for a moment 
that the people 1 see in it really exist, or that there have really 
been people in that situation’ {P.I. 522). A picture may be quite 
‘correct’ even though it is not a ‘picture by similarity* or a 
‘copy’: Wittgenstein gives the example of a plane projection of 
one hemisphere of our terrestrial globe {B.B. p. 37). He uses the 
phrase ‘method of projection’ more generally for the relation- 
ship between signs and objects, and for the way in which images 
or pictures are compared with reality {B.B. p. 53 ; P.G. 50-1 
and Appendix 4, p. 21 3). 1 1 He also speaks of a form or method 
or representation: this term is not defined in the later work but 
it seems to be roughly equivalent to a ‘conceptual system’ 
(Hacker, p. 48). Wittgenstein says that it controls the way we 
look at things, and in one place he equates it with ‘language- 
game’ {P.I. 50, 122). 

Wittgenstein s point about our variety of pictures was already 
foreshadowed in the Tractatus (4.011, 4.014, 4.0141). But in 
his later work we have also to reckon with a fundamental 
c ange in his views about the connection between language and 
reality. In the Tractatus Wittgenstein analysed propositions 
ultimately into combinations of names, each of which corre- 
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spends to an object (4.0311, 4.221); whereas m his later work 
he docs not think that there is a single way in which language 
relates to the world, e.g. naming or picturing. There is a peat 
variety of language besides names and logical constants 
learn the connections between it and ^.ty when we le^m 
language (P.G. 55). Hence Wittgenstein prefers to approach the 
S fry investigating, for instance, die relations^ ^between 
wishes or expectations and their fulfflmen , orders andjhe. 
execution, and curses and their victims (it is m 

such a discussion that lie b 7tween thought and 

everything metaphysical the harm ' L , , neua ge’ (P.G. 112; 
reality is to be found in the gramma connections 

cf. Z. 55)). He thinks that we “^^if toowing what it 
simply in virtue of our mastery of langu 'S’ Jt wer£ Mke d “Do I 
is to wish, expect, order and curse. Supp ^ ^ ]earne d to talk, 
know what I long for before g „ „ G 112 ff.). Such a 

then I do know; (/>./. 441;, Steria, for we do 
knowledge involves a grasp unless we know what 

not know the meaning of the «/. 572, p. 181; 

constitute the conditions of the: 1 ??. t ion of mathematics to 

Z 5711. He also discusses the app he asks *. * - why 

reality, e.g. whether calculating ” ,£; ng us facts”, create 

should not mathematics, instead f t g ^ Geometry 

the form of what we call facts? ■ Euclidean 

seems a simpler case, per P > on ly in somc way that 

geometry too corresponds to exp something more 

fs not at all easy to understand, not mere y 
exact to its less exact counterpart ^ ) , and this account 

There is much that is « man y kinds of 

but the central points ar language, and these relat 

so-called ‘descriptive or Specifications, reports 

to the world in different ways. Enpneers P theorcmSi expres- 
on experiments, musical 8™” appreciations of pictures 

sions of one’s thoughts or m each other markedly, 

or dramatic performances ^Jf^ffUnces: the nature of the 
Three factors account for ? u ch kind of object from a 

ss " -- 

relevant terminology. Is '< no T 
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has its own distinctive mode of representation? For instance, it 
seeks to map out possibilities of spiritual renewal: such 
possibilities are of a different realm of reality, though not in the 
sense that, say, the moon is. Thus Wittgenstein’s insight into the 
variety of descriptions may contain the seeds of an alternative 
View of the nature of religious truth to that found in his 
Lectures. I am suggesting that there were at least three stages in 
Wittgenstein s thinking about the notion of ‘picturing*: 


(1) The Tractatus view. 

(2) The Lectures: pictures can be used in various ways, 
hence one needs to know ‘the technique of using this 
pic ure ( . & C. p. 63); in the case of religious belief 

... ^ Pictures essentially regulate one’s life. 

(3) The view just considered. 


reliriom enStein f - himSe ‘ f d ‘ d not a PP ] V th e last of these to 
difStv qu f est, ° ns; ., but h> s remark (with reference to the 
ft reconciling the Synoptics with St John’s Gospel) 

these difficult' 111 “*** the miradc tba ‘ G ° d became man all 
what form * are T 7 S ’ for then 1 “uldn’t possibly say 
.... m ‘he record of such an event would take’ CDrurv d 

reUgiouSt that -,^ erC u° Uld bc descri P‘ions which depTct a 

meSr y U reSe WIth ° Ut ^ ‘ C ° pieS ’ a " d ^ which “ "ot 

in Wha ‘ pictUres and eoncepts are used 

related to the workl°?'' w -° know how doctrines are 

kind of description* are tn “ th -‘ r sub i ec ‘-matter and what 
unlikely that we will Up tr Y m & to provide? Now it is 

questions, because so-called' ‘refiHT'' a , SimpIe a f? ver to such 
different kinds. I do not ~ hgious language’ is of many 

of linguistic uses or speech Mts'eV^* “ blcludes many types 
promises, creeds anrl cn ’ e ’^: P^Y® 18 * commandments, 
already. Rather iTm ° n “ Wc have ^cussed that point 

putatively ‘descrintive’ or a ‘‘ en ‘»on to the fact that even 

arc of many types The To aC ' sta *mf! USeS °‘ religious language 
of actions ^ «>ntain accounts 

descriptions, even if thev “ f lnt “ d ' d to be read as historical 
theological significance Y But thev"^” ” CVentS haV ‘ nS great 
eschatological, metaphysical, 
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of language, to mention only the main varieties. If we include 
the Old Testament the range of uses is wider, since it embraces a 
greater number of literary genres; and if we include the Epistles, 
we have some complex theological arguments to consider. 

To sec something of this variety, let us take the Nicene cree 
as an example. The words ‘He was crucified also for us: suffered 
under Pontius Pilate and was buried’ are except for for us a 
simple historical description. But how ^about ‘He : . .« cento! 

into Heaven, and is seated at the nght hand of _the father N 
to mention the earlier words ‘bom of the Fa her before al 
ages’. How are we to take these statements? 'Quite : dearly the 
formulators of the creed intended them to be descnptive^^ 
‘corresponding to the facts , descn mg If . X ’ c i ear w hat 
things are’, or however one likes to put it. Bu aU oted 

isbdng claimed here. We cannot see i ‘hejf 
are true until we see what they mean, ^ understanding 

they mean unless we understand It -BJ the relevant 

here seems to be limited by ° . . » Wc ma y S ay that 

technique of ‘representation an P r J w ]ear about the 
they are mythological or symbolic, but .are 
kind of contrast which these terms are J temporary philos- 

These considerations have led con mpo £ £ ^ 

ophers of religion to speak S) pp . 14-16). Much 
strands’ in religious doctrines (e.g. . , he various kinds 

valuable work has been one i the problem of 

of religious statement. one another and to the 
deciding how they are example, what is the 

relevant facts about .* ' ; nes about a transcendent being and 
relationship between doctrines d statc ments about the life of 
his actions on the one h» d , and^ta ^ ^ ^ Could ; ve 
Christ or some situation in . -theoretical terms m 

compare the former to prop— ted by Ninian Smart 

scientific explanation , . , ' 

(ibid. p. 8)? t tac kling these problems mig 

One possible way of ‘^“ S hras e ‘Theology as grammar 

follow up "’ittge'^KthT different kinds of concepts used l m 
ip t 373) by considering .c eV have been formed, * 

fa . ct 

mnch of the difficulty ‘grace’ and heaven , as 

introduces “"-es Hke Ta^er = o^love’ in an extended 

well as using ordinal , 
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sense. Again, there is great variety here. For example, terms like 
‘Resurrection’, ‘Virgin Birth’ and ‘Crucifixion’ are used to refer 
to certain alleged historical events, albeit ones of a unique kind 
with a special theological significance. ‘Redemption’ and 
‘Atonement’ are more difficult to analyse, since they arc 
seeking to explain the implications of these events for our own 
lives. Similarly, ‘Providence’, ‘Creation’, ‘God’s love* and ‘grace’ 
are seeking to establish a more general link between God’s 
action and human life. Most of these concepts are derived by 
analogy from non-religious ones and have a long history of 
development; they are also causal concepts in that they are used 
to describe and explain facts about the world or historical 
events in terms of divine activity. ‘Last Judgement* and ‘eternal 
punishment* are also regarded as analogical concepts, in that 
t ey are examples of the extension of ordinary human 
concepts, but here the reference is not to this world but to 
eschatologica 1 events. Concepts like ‘Guardian angel*, ‘Devil* 
S? V ,^? bs J;* nt . iation ’ are hard to classify, whilst ones like 
. , Holy Trinity* and ‘Incarnation* are the most complex, 

smce they are the keystones, as it were, of the system of 
concepts used m Christian doctrines. 

When he discussed mathematics Wittgenstein said that its 
p oo s mtro uce new concepts and practices: ‘a proof changes 

neaSTfcT 1 ° f ° Ur . . . makes new connexions, and it 

' concept of these connexions’ [R.F.Al. II. 31; cf. V. 
Z.Z2 we cannot understand mathematics unless we grasp 

bethecL P e t h ‘’t’t “ thcir Ration. So may knot 

truth until , e cannot grasp theology, let alone assess its 
they have been f™ j the point of its concepts, the way 

con y c entrand ‘for 0 ™'? 311(1 ‘ hdr a PP Iicati ° n ? The variety of 
factor contrihiiti mS ^ re P re sentation’ used in religion is one 
difficult to ttirfe"? ° wards the situation that it seems so 
ded^ upon thek t “"th "^ *"**». never mind 
contemnorarv tbV l - ™ Suggcsts that th c first task of the 
standing, °and that^h^main 5 ^ -de, 

for him will lie in what va ? uc of Wittgenstein’s philosophy 
This ™t£e ta£?o^ ‘S.™” ^ provide to this end. 
But first of all I want 6 rCSt ° f this book wil1 be dcv °ted. 

Wittgenstein's followed ' Um my attcntion to s °™c of 



2 Some F ollowers of 
Wittgenstein 


FORMS OF LIFE AND LANGUAGE-GAMES 

During the last few years a number of writers have applied 
Wittgenstein's concepts of ‘form of life’ and ‘language-game’ to 
religion. If they were just saying that religion involves certain 
activities and that it plays a particular role in human life, this 
would be un controversial — though none the less true and 
important. But their main purpose has been to attach what they 
regard as misguided demands for a justification of religious 
belief. They have gone beyond Wittgenstein both in applyinghis 
ideas generally to religion and in their treatment of the issues of 
religious truth and justification. In this chapter I shall examine 
their work and subject it to some criticism. But I think that we 
shall thereby clarify the relationship between religion and 
language-games, and also gain some insight into the kind of 
justification which may legitimately be sought for religious 
beliefs. 

In his review of the Philosophical Investigations Norman 
Malcolm said that one could hardly place too much stress on 
the importance of the notion of a ‘form of life’ in Wittgenstein’s 
thought (Pitcher (3) p. 91). Later on he applied this concept to 
religion in his Memoir of Wittgenstein (p. 72) and especially in 
his article on St Anselm’s Ontological Arguments. In the latter 
he said that he suspected that the argument could be 
thoroughly understood only by someone who had a view from 
the inside of that ‘form of life’ which gives rise to the idea of an 
infinitely great being and who therefore had some inclination to 
partake in that religious form of life (Malcolm (2) p. 62). 
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Similarly, D. Z. Phillips criticises many philosophers for failing 
to examine the contexts from which religious concepts derive 
their meaning, e.g. when they assume that they can settle the 
question of whether there is a God or not without trying to 
understand the form of life of which belief in God is a 
fundamental part (Phillips (3) p. 14). Wittgenstein himself, as 
far as I know, never described religion as a form of life, but he 
came very close to so doing when he asked in his Lectures on 
Religious Belief (p. 58) ‘Why shouldn’t one form of life 
culminate in an utterance of belief in a Last Judgement?* 

It is quite clear that Malcolm and Phillips have an axe to 
grind here, and that they are not merely repeating the familiar 
apologetical point that religion is a way of life and not just a 
body of doctrines. For they have also applied the notion of a 
‘language-game* to religion, 1 attempting to establish the follow- 
ing two points: 


(1) Religion is ‘given’ or basic, so that it need not be 
justified, and indeed cannot be. 

(2) Its concepts are in order as they are, for ‘this laneuaee- 
game is played' (P.I. 654). 


The first of these points follows from Wittgenstein’s assertion 
at forms of life and language-games are simply there: ‘What 

lifr'IPT thC givCn ’ is ~ 50 onc could say -forms of 

■J , P; Z26 > a text appealed to in Phillips (1) p. 27). For 
‘comfort ' V / ttgensteln f ays that he would like to regard having a 
t C o°“ 1C -, Certa,nty ?. a form ofJife: ‘ But tha ‘ means I want 
uniusfifird -f somcthln g ‘hat lies beyond being justified or 
unjustified as it were, as something animal’ (O.C. 359). 

‘form or Iife C ’ U n l ° say u exac “y what Wittgenstein meant by a 
de^cs it thm <A aUSC hC 8 “ e 50 fcw samples. P. M. S. Hacker 
concepts is whaAv-tt" 1 '" 1 ™ Ian S ua S e > possession of common 
of life" a common 8CnSt r em herc 240-1] calls a ‘‘form 
with the accomn .° conceptualising experience together 

On the other P t, y a lng - lunds ° f bchav iour’ (Hacker, p. 220). 
something on a sillier 's^ide P ° SS ' blc th . at tbe . term denotes 
Elsewhere (Sherry (2) pp 1 ’ 6 c ; B - I J’ casunn g- h °pmg or pitying, 
interpretation and suncc^ferf ,h • C favourcd thc > a “er 

as a form of lifr* mSP* 1 • 11 1S incorrec t to label religion 

■orm of life, rather, ,t includes several forms of life, e.g. 
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worshipping, hoping and forgiving. If I am right, this is an 
important point , because it affects some of Malcolm’s and 

j!.P s arguments about the illegitimacy of trying to justify 
religious beliefs. Of course, they would still be right in 
maintaining^ the absurdity of asking for a justification of 
something like hoping in general. But it is perfectly sensible to 
ask for a justification of particular hopes, for instance the 
Christian s hope for forgiveness of sins and future resurrection. 
Furthermore, even a specifically religious practice like ‘worship’ 
is not immune to demands for justification; we can rightly ask 
whether the object of worship actually exists and is indeed 
worthy of worship. In any case, even if religion as a whole can 
be described as a ‘form of life*, it is incorrect to suppose that 
anyone ever does want to justify it. Apologists and missionaries 
are always concerned to justify their own particular religions, 
rather than ‘religion’ in general. The latter is merely an 
abstraction. 

Similar questions arise if we speak of religion as a ‘language- 
game’. Richard Bell, for instance, objects to such a way of 
speaking, arguing that Wittgenstein’s language-games are not 
complete types of discourse like legal, religious or scientific 
ones, but rather units of linguistic behaviour occurring in 
certain human contexts, e.g. greeting people. He thinks that the 
concept of ‘religious language’ used by so many contemporary 
philosophers is misleading, since although religion does have its 
own special terminology, it mostly uses terms drawn from 
ordinary non-religious contexts. He concludes that religion will 
include several language-games, like giving orders, reporting 
events of sacred history, making up stories (e.g. parables) and 
prophesying (see R. H. Bell (2) pp. 5—6, 12—14). 

I believe that Bell’s general conclusion about religious 
language is correct ; and it is true that an application of, say, P-I- 
23 would suggest the variety of language-games which Bell 
mentions. But I think that it must be pointed out that 
Wittgenstein’s use of the term ‘language-game’ is more vari- 
egated than he realises. He does speak of mathematics being a 
whole language-game (R.F.M. V.15), and also of spcci 
technical systems like descriptive geometry and chemical 
symbolism as language-games {B.B. p. 81). This suggests that 
academic theology, at any rate, might be described as a 
‘language-game’. Moreover, Wittgenstein’s description of every- 
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day talk about material objects as a ‘language-game’ (P.I. p. 
200) suggests that the ordinary believer’s talk about God’s 
nature and actions might also be described as such. But Bell 
would still be correct in saying that a religion like Christianity 
comprises several language-games. The difficulty is caused by 
the fact that Wittgenstein’s use of the term is so wide as to 
cover both conceptual systems like geometry, chemistry or talk 
about physical objects, and ‘speech acts’ like asking questions or 
giving orders. This variety seems to preclude any single 
definition of the concept (whereas, in the case of the concept 
4 form of life’, it is the paucity of examples which makes any 
definition a matter of conjecture) — though it is worth noting 
that in most cases Wittgenstein is using the term to emphasise 
the point that language plays a role in human life and activities: 
in his Lectures on Aesthetics he had said that the main mistake 
made by Moore and most contemporary philosophers was to 
look at language merely as a form of words, and not at the use 
made of them: ‘Language is a characteristic part of a large group 
of activities — talking, writing, travelling on a bus, meeting a 
man, etc.* (p. 2; cf. L.P.E. p. 300). 

I shall evade these difficulties by using the plural and 
speaking of ‘religious language-games’ (as indeed Phillips (3) p. 
75 does). The most important issues here are those concerned 
with justification. 


THE QUESTION OF JUSTIFICATION 

Wittgenstein maintained that language-games, like forms of life, 
cannot and need not be justified. He argued, for instance, that 
the primitive language-game which speaks of material objects 
must simply be accepted: *. . . attempts at justification need to 
be rejected (P.I. p. 200). Such language-games are simply 
given : *. . . the language-game is . . . something unpredictable. I 
mean: it is not based on grounds. It is not reasonable (or 
unreasonable). It is there - like our life* ( O.C . 559). There 
comes a point when we must stop looking for justification and 
instead simply accept certain basic human reactions and modes 
or behaviour: ‘If I have exhausted the justifications I have 
rCa .?l • .5 k * and m V s P ade is turned. Then I am inclined to 
say: This is simply what I do” ... Our mistake is to look for 
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an explanation where we ought to look at what happens as a 
proto-phenomenon". That is where we ought to have said 
tills language-game is played” ’ (/>./. 217, 654). 

The refrain ‘This is what I [or wej do' is one frequently 
encountered in Wittgenstein’s later philosophy. Usually it is 
introduced, as in the passage quoted above, to counter what he 
regards as a misguided hankering after justification. Wittgenstein 
insists that explanation must at some point give way to 
description (P 109) and that it is sometimes silly to ask for 
reasons for things: ‘Do we live because it is practical to live?’ 
(R.F.M. V.14). ‘Does man think, then, because he has found 
that thinking pays . . . Does he bring up his children because he 
has found it pays?' (P.I. 467). 2 No, for sometimes we must just 
say ‘such is human life’ (On Frazer, p. 236). Giving grounds 
comes to an end some time, but ‘the end is not an unfounded 
presupposition: it is an ungrounded way of acting ... it is our 
acting which lies at the bottom of the language-game’ (O.C. 
110, 204). This brings us to bedrock: ‘The limits of Empiricism 
are not assumptions unguaranteed or intuitively known to be 
correct: They are ways in which we make comparisons and in 
which we act’ (. R.F.M . V.18). Sometimes Wittgenstein speaks in 
a similar way about ‘The common behaviour of mankind’ (P.I. 
206), ‘natural history’ (P.I. 25, 415), ‘customs' and ‘institu- 
tions’ (P.I. 199); these are all concepts which belong to the 
same family as ‘form of life’, constituting for him the 
fundamental given facts from which philosophy must start. 

The applications of this line of thought are varied. Predict- 
ably, Wittgenstein attacks those who look for an explanation of 
religious practices like confession or customs such as burning 
effigies and kissing a loved one’s picture (On Frazer , p. 236). 

More striking is his treatment of mathematics. He constantly 
stresses that this discipline has practical applications and fnust 
be related to human behaviour and purposes, e.g. when he says 
that ‘The technique of calculation is part of the technique of 
house-building’ (R.F.M. 1.142). Measuring, weighing and costing 
are procedures of human behaviour, and going through mathe- 
matical proofs and accepting their results is ‘simply what we do: 
this is use and custom among us, or a fact of our natural 
history’ (R.F.M. 1.63; cf. 146). 3 Hence he describes mathe- 
matics as an ‘activity’ (P.I p. 227) or an ‘anthropological 
phenomenon’ (R.F.M. V.26 ), and therefore as something not 
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requiring justification: ‘The danger here, I believe, is one of 
giving a justification of our procedure where there is no such 
thing as a justification and we ought simply to have said: 
“That’s how we do it ” * ( R.F.M . 1I.74). 4 Both in mathematics 
and in other spheres he attacks those who misguidedly hanker 
after foundations and justifications: 

What does mathematics need a foundation for? It no more 
needs one, I believe, than propositions about material 
objects — or about sense impressions — need an analysis. 
What mathematical propositions do stand in need of is a 
clarification of their grammar, just as do those other 
propositions (R.F.M. V.13). 

In some other cases we do need a justification, but often this is 
plain for all to see. Wittgenstein has a short way with sceptics 
about induction, for example: ‘If anyone said that information 
about the past could not convince him that something would 

happen in the future, I should not understand him If these 

are not grounds, then what are grounds?* ( P.1 . 481). 

It is not surprising that this strand of Wittgenstein’s thought 
should have proved attractive to philosophers of religion. 
Norman Malcolm, for example, quotes P.I. 654, * this language- 
game is played ’ in his article on St Anselm’s Ontological 
Arguments. He is considering the view that God’s existence 
cannot be described as ‘necessary*, since all existential proposi- 
tions are contingent and logical necessity merely reflects 
linguistic conventions. Malcolm’s reply is that we must *look at 
the use of words and not manufacture a priori theses about it*; 
now in the 'language-games* of the Jewish and Christian 
religions God has the status of a necessary being, so that ‘we 
may rightly take the existence of those religious systems of 
thought in which God figures as a necessary being to be a 
disproof of the dogma, affirmed by Hume and others, that no 
existential proposition can be necessary* (Malcolm (2) pp- 
55 — 6). 

I take it that Malcolm's move amounts to an assertion that 
t te ogical propriety of a concept is guaranteed by its being 
used in an established language-game. Such a claim will have to 
be investigated on its own merits, but it is doubtful whether it 
follows from P.I. 654 since the context suggests the Wittgen- 
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stein was concerned here mainly with certain psychological 
concepts. Nor, I think, would it follow from the remark that 
‘every sentence in our language “is in order as it is ( . ■ • 

cf. 124) since there Wittgenstein was attacking the quest for an 
ideal formalised language rather than the modem Humeans 
whom Malcolm has in mind. 

D. Z. Phillips likewise attacks those philosophers who beheve 

that their task is normative, to impose a criterion o g 

reasoning on theologians, using ‘ordinary angaage or 

He claims that the philosophers taisk is not 

criticise religious views, but to understand .them- Thi^fact 

distinguishes philosophy from apologetics. is 

the philosopher to decide whether there ,s .God or not, but to 

ask what it means to affirm or deny t e exi. con f us ions can 

p. 10). He does not deny that mistakes and eon^.ons ^ 

occur in religious discourse, but , _ t |ie criteria of 

recognised from within religion ec r'eiieion’ ((3) P- 4 )- 
meaningfulness cannot be foun rov ing^the existence of 

Philosophers who talk of P ro ^ in 3 . ex f s tence’, ‘love’ and ‘will’ 
"God must not forget that words hk 0 f human 

are not used in the same way of 35 of , e rms like 

beings or objects ((1) P; ^-^corrJsponding to reality’ differs 
‘real’, ‘unreal’, rationality and F prolegomenon to 

from context to context. He "“ A . sh ^/ t he diversity of 
the philosophy of religion, then is to show 
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himself is much more concerned with the conditions of 
assertability for concepts like ‘pain* or ‘material object* than 
with any general theory of truth. But quite apart from this 
question, there is a strong strain of relativism in the later 
Wittgenstein: he often likes to imagine tribes with completely 
different concepts and practices from our own. For instance, he 
envisages a people who give what money they please for goods 
and get back what the merchant pleases; this seems entirely 
pointless to us, but then rituals like the coronation of a king are 
pointless too {R.F.M. 1.152). He thinks that there is little that 
one could say to people who think they go to the moon and 
back in their dreams by a special route, who think that kings 
can make rain, and who refuse to rely on calculations ( O.C . 
106, 132, 212—17). When discussing the question of whether 
people who consulted oracles instead of a physicist, would be 
wrong, he asks ‘If we call this “wrong** aren’t we using our 
language-game as a base to combat theirs?* (O.C. 609). 

Some of Wittgenstein’s examples do seem rather dubious: his 
question about the oracle is silly as it stands — it would depend 
on why people consulted oracles and whether they were 
satisfied with the results, e.g. with regard to prediction of the 
future. There is, in any case, another side to Wittgenstein’s 
philosophy in which he does not acquiesce in cultural relativism 
but instead roots our concepts and behaviour in facts about 
human life and the world. In Chapters 3 and 4 I shall give 
examples of language-games which, even if they are in some 
sense ‘autonomous’, are conditioned by certain facts. 

Clearly writers like Phillips favour the relativistic aspects of 
Wittgenstein’s thought, and perhaps much of what they say can 
be construed as being consistent with it. But I wonder whether 
he would have approved of some of the uses which they have 
made of his thought: in general I feel that they and many other 
‘Wittgensteinians’ constantly miss the tentative and dialectical 
character of their master’s thought and that their own work 
lacks the feeling of puzzlement and struggle which he thought 
essential for good philosophy. 

In particular, I doubt whether Wittgenstein would have 
approved of the use of the ‘this language-game is played’ move 
“ a re %ious apologetic. Let us look more closely at 

* pS sa Y s * an d compare it with Wittgenstein’s text. 

Phillips starts The Concept of Prayer by quoting P.I. 124: 
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‘Philosophy may in no way interfere with the actual use of 
language; it can in the end only describe it. Font cannot pveit 
any foundation either. It leaves everything as 1 is. 
comments that what Wittgenstein ‘is saying “ ™ 

philosopher wants to give an account of rehgton he must pay 
attention to what religious believers do and say (( . > P- !* 
seems harmless enough, but he goes on to say ft at W g» 

stein’s remarks also mean that ph.losophers can only descn 

religious language and must not try to justify it. it > s nonse " 1 

To talk of religion requiring a foundation or justification, for we 

can only justify particular religious assert' n , g 
meaning and truth found rnthm rehfpon (PP- ^ to 
criticise believers like Mitchell and Crumble for 
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see connections (122-3), and the role of philosophy is simply 
to put everything before us and to ‘assemble reminders for a 

particular purpose* (126— 7). 

None of these lines of thought, which form the context ot 
P.l. 124, by themselves entail the ambitious conclusions which 
Phillips derives from them. Wittgenstein’s thesis is about 
meaning and concepts, whereas Phillips goes on to talk about 
‘criteria of truth and falsity* ((1) p. 27). In any case, surely it is 
a mistake to equate the defence of religion or religious language 
with that of ordinary language? As a matter of fact, as I have 
already suggested, no one ever does try to defend ‘religion’ as 
such: apologists are always concerned to defend their own 
particular religion. Even philosophers who attempt to defend 
‘religious language* are nearly always concerned with the 
vindication of the metaphysical strand of Christianity against 
the attacks of those who claim that metaphysics or theism are 
unverifiable or unfalsifiable. 

The remarks which I have just made serve also to show up the 
inappropriateness of two other parallels which Phillips gives: he 
argues that those who ask fora general justification of religious 
utterances are like those who ask for a general justification of 
science, whom Wittgenstein compared to the ancients who 
posited Atlas as a support for the world ((3) p. 124) 6 ; and he 
compares questions about the reality of God to ones about the 
reality of the physical world ((1) pp. 21—3). Phillips himself 
realises that the first parallel breaks down at a crucial point: 
different religions often conflict with each other ((3) pp. 8—9). 
But this breakdown is a consequence of the more general 
objection that whilst it may be silly to ask for a general 
justification of religion or science, we can certainly discuss 
particular ones, e.g. Christianity or astrology (incidentally, 
although the question ‘Is science true?* is absurd, the question 
'Why pursue science?’ is not). 

The second parallel, that of ‘reality', is used to make the 
point that the question ‘Is the physical world real or not?’ could 
not be answered by any empirical investigation, since the reality 
of the world is a presupposition of any such investigation. 
Similarly with the existence of God: ‘the question of the reality 
of God is a question of the possibility of sense and nonsense, 
truth and falsity in religion’ ((3) p. 3). Again, I must point out 
that different religions have varying concepts of God. Moreover, 
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many people doubt the existence of God, whereas hardly 
anyone questions the reality of the physical world. Phillips 
replies to the latter point by saying that it is not really correct 
to say that we all agree about the reality of the physical world 
for what would it be like to disagree? This is rather an odd 
reply, since Phillips is virtually admitting that his parallel does 
not hold (see (3) pp. 70-1); one could pursue the ° b J ectlon ^ 
pointing out that in the case of belief in the reali y 
external world there is nothing corresponding to conversion 
loss of faith. 


FAIRIES, WITCHES AND THE PASSING AWAY OF 
LANGUAGE-GAMES 

Phillips’ argument is open to a furthi "atnJthe^ritiniacy of 
objection: is he not committed to defend tag the egiti V 
tali about fairies and witch es? 1 th ^mk that this ; k^ 
objection was first made by Sir . J- j iety which 

lecture at Oxford, when he marked “ Scribe a 

believed in wttcheraft >t mjght be pe f J commonIy accepted 
person as bewitched if he sh wouId not entail 

marks of demonic possession, but . (2) jg). Ayer 

that there actually were demons ( ^ basc too muc h 

was making the general point a ' app Iy his argument to 
on mere facts of “ s ^ e - Hl^^'done so, ‘remarking that 
religious belief, but Kai bd - ef in fa irics were ‘ongoing 

once magic, Witchcraft , t h ey have been rejected 

practices in our stream o l *> h inside (Nielsen (3) 

ks incoherent by peop e workmg from , objectio „, using 

PP . 206, 208. Hudson (1) P- 68 makes 

the parallel of belief in Santa Claus . handling very 
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whole social life of a people, so that they are not comparable to 
magical rites and beliefs which might be found in our own 
culture. It is this consideration which led Peter Winch (whom 
Nielsen is attacking, amongst others) to suggest that some 
systems of magic, e.g. that of the Azande, may constitute a 
coherent universe of discourse like science (Winch (3) p. 14). As 
regards the kind of witchcraft which was prevalent in Europe in 
earlier centuries, surely this was false rather than ‘incoherent’? 
There is nothing incoherent or formally inconsistent in the 
belief that old women can kill or harm people with spells or 
potions. It is just that there does not seem to be enough 
evidence to make this belief generally acceptable today. 
Similarly with belief in astrology, ghosts, magic and so forth. 

Nielsen seems to be on firmer ground when he points out 
that religious scepticism has a long and honourable ancestry 
(ibid. pp. 196, 205). Even when religious beliefs have been more 
widely accepted than they are today, there have usually been 
individuals who have come to wonder to whom or to what they 
were praying and who have contracted out of the religious 
language-games. But there is no similar parallel for contracting 
out of talk about material objects or out of ordinary arithmeti- 
cal operations. 

Phillips allows for such scepticism and apostasy. In his earlier 
writings he was at pains to insist that a man may simply fail to 
understand religious beliefs, or may understand them and yet 
find them unattractive ((1) p. 28; (3) p. 30). And in his most 
recent book he draws heavily on Wittgenstein’s Lectures on 
Religious Belief in explaining how people come to lose their 
faith: in reply to Nielsen he argues that a religious picture loses 
its hold not because it is shown to be mistaken but because it is 
supplanted by a rival picture; e.g. after some tragic event ((4) 
pp. 74—5). But this account still fails to meet the point that 
there is a strain in the equation of religion with language -games, 
since most of the examples of language-games given by 
Wittgenstein are universal forms of human behaviour. Moreover, 
besides discussing individual conversion and loss of faith, 
Phillips needs to give some explanation of the ebb and flow in 
general religious interest from one era to another. 

It might be replied that Wittgenstein docs not regard all his 

anguage-games and forms of life as universal standard human 
chaviour, since he allows that new ones may come into 
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exmenee white ‘others become obsolete and get forgotten’ (PL 
/i). In his Lectures on Aesthetics he comments that ‘cultured 
taste is a game which is played only in certain ages (p. 8 ). He 
also notes that language-games change with time (O.C. 256; cf. 
P.l. 132; these references, incidentally, constitute an adequate 
refutation of the widespread view that Wittgenstein did not 
allow for the possibility of. linguistic change or growth — see 
Pole^ pp, 53—7, 92—7, for an example). Presumably Wittgen- 
stein’s own example of cursing is one such language-game that is 
in danger of becoming obsolete, at least in its original religious 
form; one might instance the practice of doing word associa- 
tions for psychoanalysis as an example of a new language-game 
coming into existence. 

This reply is to the point, but it raises another and more 
serious difficulty for the view that philosophy should confine 
itself to description; for may not religion be one of those 
language-games which become obsolete and get forgotten? 
Malcolm’s reply ‘This language-game is played’ invites the 
natural reply ‘What if people stop playing it?’ (cf. Z. 371: ‘What 
then of a society that never played many of our customary 
language-games?’). Nielsen's comments about the decline of 
magic and witchcraft are obviously relevant here. 


AUTONOMY AND JUSTIFICATION 

Nothing of what I have said so far entails that religion is not a 
language-game or, better, a set of language-games, customs and 
so forth, and indeed I do not wish to deny this. My point is 
rather that such a claim, like the view that religion is a form of 
life, is of limited value taken by itself, and that it must not be 
used in order to evade some of the philosophical problems 
raised by religious beliefs. We have found the following 
difficulties : 

(1) Language-games may pass away because people’s inter- 
ests and customs change, or because they reject certain 
beliefs, e.g. in magic. 

(2) Religious belief differs from most other language-games 
in being a minority interest at present and in having 
phenomena like conversion, scepticism and loss of faith 
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associated with it. 


But a gnawing doubt remains: what would it be like for all 
the claims of a religion to turn out to be false? By what 
standard would we judge them to be false? Nielsen says that 
gradually, as we reflected on the criteria we actually use for 
determining whether various entities, including persons, are or 
are not part of the spatio-temporal world of experience, we 
came to give up believing in fairies and witches’ (p. 208). Now 
could not Phillips reply to this by saying that it is really just 
another case of the error for which he criticised Flew, Hepburn 
and others, namely that of treating the reality of God like that 
ot objects and human beings? The whole point is that God’s 
[ e ls 1 e presupposition of the language-games of religion. A 

anguage-game is not so much a set of propositions as a 
linguistic context together with the rules which give our 
l * era " CeS ^ e,r for “ »d intelligibility, i.e. it is not what is said 
; U " thc conditions of speaking meaningfully (see Phillips 
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put forward proofs of cL?’ y ’ C2SC b l’ casc - Believers who 
P ° f God s cxls tcnce, as some do, may be 
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making the mistake of putting forward invalid metaphysical 
arguments. In the case of historical religions, they may be 
making historical claims based on inadequate evidence. If they 
claim that God is a loving father who makes all events turn out 
for the best, it is apparent what kind of mistake they could, be 
making — have those who use the ‘but what kind of mistake/ 
delusion?’ gambit never read Freud? 

But the answer does raise a few new questions and suggests 
that we must pursue the matter at a deeper level by investiga 
ting two positions, one of which John Hick has called the 
‘autonomist’ position, the other of which I shall call the no 
justification* position, and by discussing Phillips accoun o 


religious truth. . r • _ 

Phillips counters the objection that the practice of praying 
presupposes that we have proved that God exists by ^kmghow 
we would establish this. He points out that establ.hmg that l 
have a speck in my eye is different from establishing that I have 
a picture in my mind or a one in six chance of getting a job 
Moreover, we have to decide what sort of M , entity God^ 
supposed to be, for the meaning o terms t^ ’ ^ ^ B 
‘real’ is dependent on the context (( ). PP^. ' ,,g, 63 ). 

fortiori, is the meaning of corresp g h w hether or 

It will not do to reply that you will try «° 
not God exists by rational argumen , for there ^ ^ 
criteria of rationality and ^ ew that: ‘criteria of 

Phillips quotes with approv^oW but aris e out of and are only 
logic are not a direct gi of ij v j n g D r modes of social 

intelligible in the contex ’ t a p p i y criteria of logic to modes 
life. It follows that one caiMOt pp y^ one such mode and 
of social life as such. For ins criteria of intelligibility peculiar 
religion another; and eac th e familiar points that it is 

to itself.’ Winch S° e , s , 0 "‘°^ tions can be assessed as logical or 

only within their fields that bc simiIarfy assessed; that 

not and that fields as a whole can that ‘mtelbgi- 

philosophy must -main uncommitted^^, (i) p 100 2 In 

Ms Tssry^nde^anding one 

what ’criteria of logic’ and of 

One may 
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intelligibility or rationality arc, and how one ‘applies* them. 
Still, the lines of the argument; arc clear: each department of 
our life must be judged by its own standards, hence we can only 
judge religious beliefs by the standards of religion. From this 
the convenient conclusion follows that it is nonsensical to talk 
of religion requiring justification, since we can only be asked to 
justify particular religious assertions, using the criteria which arc 
to be found within our religious tradition: ‘What I am urging is 
that the intelligibility of the family of language-games covered 
by the term “religion” is not assessed by wider criteria of 
meaningfulness’ (Phillips (3) p. 71). 

This is not to say that Phillips and Winch think that anything 
goes, for criteria and traditions are essentially public things: the 
religious community provides the standard of orthodoxy for 
judging the truth of religious doctrines and the common 
language that is necessary for prayers and liturgy. Prophets and 
reformers may introduce new elements into a religion and 
theologians may develop doctrines, but such changes can only 
occur against the background of a common language and 
tradition. Heretics and outsiders may be right and the churches 
and religious communities of the time wrong, but the former 
are still logically dependent on public traditions. 'People may 
disagree with their community about what the will of God is, 
but they cannot claim that absolutely anything is His will 
because the criteria here cannot be private; communal concepts 
determine at least the broad limits of what the will of God 


could be (Phillips (1) pp. 134 ff., pp. 153—6. This line of 
argument derives from Wittgenstein’s attack on the possibility 
of a private language). 


The ‘autonomist’ and ‘no justification’ positions which I have 
just outlined raise so many problems and appear so paradoxical 
that it is difficult to know where to start one’s criticism. But I 
think that one’s suspicions are aroused by the fact that, granted 
certain assumptions, the positions are invulnerable and irrefut- 
able; and, if this is so, they may well be vacuous. Moreover one 
wonders too, what the role of preaching and apologetics is 
supposed to be here. Certainly Phillips is correct to oppose any 
crude pattern of justification of religious beliefs (though his 
ovm approach often savours of an apologetic, albeit a purely 
VvkK» VC !T‘ C 1 u kCW,Se ’ he 15 ri S ht to P oi nt out that terms like 

exists and real are not simply univocal, and that sceptics may 
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have failed to understand the ‘depth grammar’ of concepts life 
trust m God and love of God. But these merits are offset tr 
many difficulties. 


The most serious objections are concerned with religious 
truth. How can we be sure that the standards of truth oi 
validity which are accepted by our religious community are the 
right ones? Obviously Phillips will dismiss such an objection as 
missing the point, since the relevant criteria can only be found 
within the religious tradition and there is no independent 
standard by which we can grade different religions ((3) pp. 4, 
246). Each one regards its own scriptures, traditions, etc. as the 
touchstone of truth. 

Phillips' strategy here reminds one of those philosophers who 
counter sceptical objections about memory, induction and so 
on with arguments like this: ‘Our remembering something is a 
good ground for thinking that it happened. This is what we 
mean by “good grounds”. It is, therefore, absurd to ask if 
memory can give us knowledge of the past.’ But such arguments 
run the risk of committing the Naturalistic Fallacy. 7 Thus, to 
give another example, in his book An Examination of the Place 
of Reason in Ethics Stephen TouJmin was in danger of defining 
‘good reasons' in ethics in terms of accepted moral standards, 
and so preventing moral reformers from asking the perfectly 
sensible question ‘are these reasons really good reasons?' 8 
Similarly, if we define religious truth in terms of a particular 
tradition, we preclude ourselves from asking whether this 
tradition really embodies the truth. 

Such a criticism is not merely captious or academic, because 
religious communities do change their beliefs over the centuries 
and different communities often hold mutually contradictory 
views. What are the conditions of legitimate change? And how 
do we arbitrate in disputes between religions or churches? The 
first of these questions is easier to answer, since changes are 
rarely sudden or drastic, and can usually be related to some 
process of natural development or internal consistency. Phillips 
is right to point out that concepts like ‘the will of God’ must 
have public criteria of application, so that not anything at ad 
can be claimed as being in accordance with it and any 
development must be gradual. He is, however, less satisfactoiy 
in explaining how and why the criteria of application of such 
concepts may change over a period of time, largely because his 
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discussion eschews detailed examples. Perhaps one could shed 
light on this topic only by taking particular concepts like 
‘redemption’, ‘grace’ and ‘salvation’ and showing how they have 
gradually acquired new shades of meaning in the course of their 
long history, both in the Old Testament and in Christian 
theology. Such changes often go hand in hand with doctrinal 
development — another topic which Phillips discusses only very 
summarily and generally, although it is very important for his 
enterprise for it raises interesting and difficult philosophical 
problems about conceptual change and the nature of religious 
doctrines. Compare, for example, the way in which the 
mediaevals used Aristotle’s terminology to formulate the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, or the attempts of some modem 
writers to reformulate the doctrine of original sin in Freudian or 
Marxist (‘alienation’) terms. 

The second question, that of doctrinal disputes, is much 
more difficult to answer, and here Phillips is extremely 
unsatisfactory. He is quite correct to point out that different 
religions are not necessarily ‘competing claimants for the same 
throne* ((1) p. 25; cf. (3) p. 11) since they may be talking about 
different things. Moreover we might add that many disputes 
between religions and churches are with reference to a common 
tradition, c.g. the Reformation controversies about justification 
and grace, or disputes about the Real Presence, so that they are 
perhaps in principle resoluble by appeal to a common scripture 
or tradition; it is not inconceivable that one day all Christians 
will come to accept a common interpretation of scripture and a 
• common doctrine. The really difficult cases, however, are those 
in which two different religions disagree over an issue: for 
example, the views of a Muslim or a Jew about the nature of 
Christ are surely incompatible with those of a Christian; and the 
Hindu belief in the reincarnation of the soul is not accepted by 
Christians. In these cases there does not seem to be any 
common standard or authority to which the different parties 
can appeal, as Catholics and Protestants can appeal to scripture. 
Yet both sides cannot be right, for their positions contradict 
each other. 

Phillips realises that there are such disputes, and admits that 
^ reatment may stress religious meaning at the expense of 
re lpous truth but he asks why we should suppose that 
philosophy can indicate which religion is true: ‘As a philosopher 
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J s J70 t my task to decide on anyone's behalf who the true God 
„ . "V P* 149 *’ (3) p. 11). He remarks that, ‘To say that the 

ntena of truth and falsity in religion are to be found within 
religious traditions is to say nothing of the truth and falsity of 
the religion in question', and warns his readers against confusing 
his epistemological thesis with an absurd religious doctrine (YT) 
p. 27; cf. (3) p. 12). U 

At first sight all this reads like a gross confusion amounting 
to little more than the observation that different religions claim 
different ‘truths' and the logical comment that they cannot all 
be^ really true. One is tempted to retort that no one is asking 
Phillips to arbitrate between different religions. The whole 
point at issue is that if the truth claims of different religions 
conflict and there seems to be no way in principle of resolving 
such disagreements (unlike scientific ones), then the whole 
status of religious ‘truth' or ‘knowledge' is called into question. 
Phillips seems to be admitting the difficulty and yet saying 
limply ‘Well, it's none of my business’, apparently f ailing to 
realise that it drives a coach and horses right through his whole 
argument. No wonder that one critic accused him of confusing 
the question of what is truly religious with that of what is 
religious truth (see A. G. N. Flew in Mind 1967, p. 295). 

I think that some sense can be made of Phillips' position by 
ignoring his lapses into talk about ‘criteria of truth and falsity’ 
and simply regarding it as a thesis about meaning. He is arguing 
that the ‘grammar' of religious language controls what can be 
said within a community. Most Christians, for instance, would 
accept St Anselm’s definition of God as a being such that no 
greater can be conceived, and so dismiss other conceptions of 
God as idolatrous. But another religious community might have 
an entirely different definition of God, yet we could not accuse 
them of misusing the term, for it might be the correct usage 
within that community. After all, Britons and Americans use 
terms like ‘hood’ and ‘wash up' with different meanings, but it 
does not make sense to ask whose definition is the ‘correct 
one: it depends on where you are living. Philosophy cannot 
arbitrate in such cases; nor can it arbitrate in cases where people 
are using the same religious ‘grammar’, but disagree about their 
conclusions, for such disagreements can only be resolved (if at 
all) by theological argument. 

Such a reply, however, is not entirely faithful to what Phillips 
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actually says and it does not dispose of all the difficulties. For 
the interesting thing about theological differences is that they 
have often originated in disputes within the same community 
about the grammar of certain terms. For instance, the Jews of 
the first century could not admit that Jesus was God, because, 
among other reasons, their concept of God could not allow 
them to admit that a man could be God. Similarly, a lot of 
Reformation controversies hinged on the meaning of terms like 
‘grace’ and ‘justification’. It seems, therefore, that in theology 
questions of meaning and truth are often inextricably mixed 
and that people may appeal to certain facts as a justification for 
changing the grammar of religious terms (I am not saying that 
all theological disputes are of this nature, nor that such a 
problem is confined to theology: many scientific disputes are 
conceptual in nature, e.g. with regard to terms like ‘mass’). 

Now the problem today is that there are often several 
different conceptions of God to be found within a single 
country. How is someone who has not been brought up within a 
particular sect going to make up his own mind on religious 
questions? Is there really no single truth to be found here? 


TRUTH AND RATIONALITY 

I think that most of the difficulties which I have uncovered in 
this chapter stem from a single factor: Wittgenstein’s followers 
wish to claim that religion has its own standards of truth and 
rationality, and yet at the same time to avoid what Winch calls a 
rotagorean Relativism’. There is no point in claiming that God 
has His own kind of reality or religion its own kind of truth 
unless .there is at least some similarity between these and other 
kinds of reality or truth; otherwise, like Humpty-Dumpty, we 
re mere y using the words to mean whatever we choose to 
mean by them. 

V, hmk th r at ’ 1 e . Spite his discla ' mc rs about relativism, Winch is 
d,fWnT t r^ ng ‘ h,S mistakc - Hc sa y* ‘hat there are many 
that it is W “I * rat * on ality and kinds of intelligibility and 
s . ee . w hat it means to say that the Zande 
there seems ” 1 , * ^ IS lncorrcc t or mistaken. Unfortunately 
witchcraft whi^h' u c ° ntradicti ° n in the Zande theory of 
■ch he has been examining: they, however, do not 
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press their theory to its logical conclusion, nor do they reject it 
as obsolete when the contradiction is pointed out to them. 
Winch notes this, but questions whether they are being 
irrational, since their notions of witchcraft do not constitute a 
theoretical system in terms of which Azande try 
quasi-scientific understanding of the world JJ 
22-4). But I wonder whether we can stretch the term rational 
to this extent? Just how far can ‘criteria of logic go. 

It is perhaps a little unfair to seize on Wmch s unfortuna, 
phrase ‘criteria of logic' since he introduced this 
of a critical discussion of Pareto, m which he < trym^to 

make the point that ‘intelligibility takes J?™* the norm 

forms’, and that Pareto was wong *° set up ™ ^ arguesthat 
for intelligibility m general ((1) PP- ' making the 

the artist, the philosopher and e use d iff ere nt kinds 

world intelligible in different ways, J requires varying 

of rules and explanation, and that their r 4 acceptab le, 

kinds of understanding. Now these p of that there arc 

but none of them amounts exactly ■ t P s philosophers and 

different kinds of rat ‘° 1 n ^’to avoid incoherence, contradic- 
scientists presumably all see . facts> conce pts and 

tion, prejudice and so on. Of > according t o their field, 

arguments which they consider d which Winch has 

and I take it that it is -ems to 

particularly in mind ' ^ em ployed in many ways, rather than 
be that ‘reason may be emp V na li t y. 

that there are different standar ^ than I have mentioned 

There is more to Winch p thesis, it seems a rather 

here, but even if we “ uld ,. a “f E t„ if Aere are different 

back-handed defence of mor e explanation and 

standards of rationality (a view q havc S 0 ff ered ), it remains to 
justification than Winch or Phil P ope rate with several 

be shown that one person S ic an P d witchcraft make 

standards at the same t.me.Maybernag intelligible to a 

some sense for Azande, but can they rea. y unkn own, of 

Contemporary educated E«rop«ri? ^ , , 

f nr n eople to divide up . seems a drastic 

compartments which they keep /J^ultural schizophrenia m 
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technical thinking and yet they consider these to be compatible 
with their religious beliefs. Are such people really using 
different standards of rationality in their religious life? And if 
so, exactly how does this reasoning differ from their other 
reasoning? 

Similar strictures apply, I believe, to D. Z. Phillips* treatment 
of religious truth. He wants to insist that there are standards of 
truth in the language-games of religion and thus to counter the 
objections to his position made by Hick, Nielsen and others. 
Yet the kind of truth which he envisages is far removed both 
from our ordinary everyday sense of truth and from the 


understanding of traditional theologians. Let us look more 
closely at what Phillips says, paying special attention to his 
more recent work in which he does advance beyond the 
apparent confusions which I have already discussed — though I 
think that he provides only suggestions rather than a fully 
worked out theory. 

(1) In his paper ‘Philosophy and Religious Education’ Phillips 
suggests that in the phrase ‘religious truth* the word ‘truth* is 
used in a way akin to that in which it is used when we say 
'Ihere s a lot of truth in that’, or the way in which it was used 
when Jesus said, ‘I am the way, the truth, and the life’ ((3) p. 
158). Unfortunately Phillips does not analyse these examples 
any further, beyond saying that in neither case is there any 
question of an external check. But the first example is unclear 
as it stands and the second one has been the subject of much 
comment: it needs to be related to other remarks in St John’s 

0S P^ a out truth and knowledge, e.g. that no one has ever 
/, C ? RX ° T ^ ^ at ls on ty s °n who has made him known 
\ particular, we should note that St John says that 

i t™th (i7ifr.b od - made nesh (i - i4 > and that G ° d ’ s i °g° s 
truth 9 * ’ US ® lvln S us a connection between Jesus and 


eXampk> U have come ‘° ‘he truth of 
whereVt’.n^l 1 ' u bettCr t0 E* ve than to receive’ ((3) p. 158) 
But I think^hat'th- ^ COm f to rcalis e the worth of generosity, 
one’s own cxn oj!" S r< | mark can be construed as asserting that 
there is an 'cxtemT'i, 35 ^"hrmed the saying, so, in a sense, 

between hnguage^dt^erieneV 11 " 0 “ h " C 3 ^ 

(2) In hts paper ’On the Christian Concept of Love’ Phillips 
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remarks that we cannot say that Christianity is a better religion, 
for this assumes an ‘objective religious norm’. All we can do is 
to reject some religious beliefs or concepts as e.g. rnor Y 
inadequate conceptions of God ((3) pp. 246—8, c . ( ) pp. 

15 (3) 6 In Death and Immortality PhiUips discusses Relief that 
the spirit of a dead man may return to h,s .family home and 
other such beliefs. He notes that we are not dealing he 

would-be empirical propositions and cautions us agarnst ask g 
literal-minded questions: ‘To ask someone he things 

these beliefs are true is not to ask him o pro 
them, but rather to ask him whether he ™JZe fooSZ 

whether he can digest them, whe Elucidation of a view 

him’ (p. 71). I take it that this serves as an jduad*« ° ^ ^ 

which Phillips has expressed elsewhere th 

to some extent a personal m ‘ l,ter « ) P‘ ’ | hat P . tm e religion’ is 
I think that Phillips is “7 e ^ t heoTogicd propositions. St 
not a matter of a corpus tbe + rut h comes out 

John, after all, says that the man ns ; sle d that the truth of 
into the light (3.21), while others h which bai the power 
Christianity is saving truth, i.e. « s d ■ volve cer tain 

to change our lives. But I think ' ^“^‘brfng religiously un ; 
philosophical difficulties, as ^th the element of 

orthodox. We cannot eI ? t ! rely ^ 1 P carIy Fath ers of the Church 
propositional truth m re 1 8 lon ’ , doctrinal formulations to 
clearly intended the ^t/lesS correct descriptions of 

express true propositions, ..e.ogig Jt be fo r us to 

actual states of affairs, f ,f “'“‘ hato i "deal strands in them, 
understand the metaphysical and for Phillips’ views anses 
The most serious logical d noted, namely that 

from a situation which I .j incompatible beliefs- 

different religions often hav ® b y , ie f 5 whic h eontradic 
Now if two people are nounshed y urjshed by a false 

each other, then one of them 15 . bC '"® iesc e in the easy and 
belief. We cannot, th " e J ore ’ ri S ‘” P a m h entic religious traditions 
comforting view that ‘The vanousm. he ^ equafl) 

are different reflections of the sam Weil), fin Ups 

precious’ ((3) P- 246, quoting from f ht, ^ somc religious 
himself is quite willing *o “ ce f the belief in remeama- 

beliefs are false: he rejccrs for .ns a _, 2) 

tion, on philosophical grounds PP 
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I imagine that Phillips would meet my point about different 
religions contradicting each other by a further appeal to 
Wittgenstein’s Lectures on Religious Belief , where the latter 
says that a person who accepts belief in the Last Judgement or 
regards illness as a punishment is not actually contradicting 
someone who rejects these beliefs: it is more the case that they 
are living with different pictures (Phillips does actually appeal 
to this passage in (4) p. 76). But even if this move is plausible in 
the case of belief in the Last Judgement (which I personally 
doubt, for reasons which I have given in Chapter 1) I do not see 
how it can work in the case of conflicts between different 
religions or sects about, say, the divinity of Jesus Christ or the 
infallibility of the Pope. If we take Phillips’ way out here, then 
why not also take it in other cases of conflicts of belief? Thus if 


you think that London Bridge is still in London and I think it is 
now in Arizona, we can avoid the bothersome task of finding 
out where it actually is, and instead peacably agree that we are 
both simply living with different pictures. The answer, of 
course, is that Phillips’ account is applicable only to religious 
belief. But is this limitation more than an ad hoc response to 
the fact that religious disagreements seem irresoluble? 

Phillips has a further reason for rejecting any definition of 
re lgious truth in terms of conformity with the facts (‘an 
external check*): he refuses to allow that there is any single 
account of the facts . He says that ‘Religious language is not an 
interpretation of how things are, but determines how things are 
for the believer. The saint and the atheist ... see different 
worlds ((3) p. 132). Some elucidation of this puzzling 
T-T 1S P rov *ded by his account of conversion, according 
nrL ! C , CO T g t0 SCe t ^ iere * s a God involves discovering 
cst ahi ;« ill ° conce P ts or Universe of discourse*, rather than 
SfirS a i nCW f fL Mdthin a famiIiar one ((3) p. 19). For the 
which bnW < S ° f God ’ for exam P' e ’ * itself the measure 
not thereto 0rdCr *° vvhatev,:r « the case’ ((3) p. 74) and is 
', h " r ; " “ °f how things go: nothing can render 
ne« o7 ouMfv an ng ?° d P ° intlcss ’ becausc the meaningful- 
105) Plainly PhMl‘ S " 0t d 'P' ndcnt on particular events ((1) p. 
a deiuction nr ' PS / S ?° nC r en,!:d to d ' n V that religious belief is 
belicr constituted^ 5 ' 0 ? fr ° m non ' rell gious facts; rather, our 
l.eliever’s relatin 5 ‘ worshi P of God makes the 
Ship to Other people and the events which 
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befall him substantially different’ ((3) p. 55). But I must 
confess that I fail to understand much of this: Phillips often 
seems to be reducing God to a mere concept. He is c ear y ng 
in insisting that our stock of concepts and beliefs may affect the 
way we experience the world and, in some cases, e 

happen (particularly in the realm of human relationsh.ps . 
Clearly, too, there can be different responses to the «meevent 
and situations. But it is arguable that there ^limits to he ways 
in which we can experience the world. For, o nature 

outcome of past history, the most general fac^about^natu^ 
and the basic requirements of human i * human responses 
natural, immutable boundaries wh ncepts and beliefs 

and experience. And on the other si , , (n( ] w h y the 

always have a history. Hence we n “ . ° structures 

religious ‘universe of discourse’, which 'upposedly 
the believer’s experience, ever arose in th P 


CONCLUSION: SOME QUESTIONS FOR WITTGENSTEIN- 

IANS 

In this chapter I have been ° p /ukT ittote^ought 
philosophers of religion, but I "erit. Phillips, . for 

that I regard their work as lacking h is religious 

instance, is often both P r . of ° u £ f ^/nature of forgiveness and 
insights, e.g. in his discussion of God ^d love of our 

the relationship between th Morcov er, he is an acute 

neighbour ((3) pp- Z1_9 ’fht shafts aimed at both Chnstians 

philosophical cntic: many of ” > ^ F , ew Hepbum 
like Hick and Ramsey and a P offc( , t by some serious 
strike home. But their menu ‘ problems which may 

by posing some ques ^ teaching 

1 ''"AT Christianity is a response ^relationship between .he 

• ■'•E.TST3S-* "" 

In particular, wnai 
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metaphysical doctrines about a transcendent being? 

(2) For that matter, what is the relationship between such 
doctrines and our own lives? How does faith in a partially 
incomprehensible being Fit into a ‘form of life*? Wittgenstein 
said that ‘Only in the stream of thought and life do words have 
meaning’ (Z. 173). But people today often find it difficult to 
connect traditional religious doctrines with their experience and 
to recover the understanding which led the early Church 
Fathers to proclaim these doctrines. 

(3) Can a Christian ignore metaphysical speculation about the 
being and attributes of God? Many followers of Wittgenstein 
ignore or reject ontological speculations and natural theology. 
But critics have accused them of reducing God to a mere 
concept or else of making Him inexplicable and unintelligible 
(e.g. Meynell (3) p. 127, Grant p. 154). 

Wittgenstein himself is usually regarded as an enemy of 
metaphysics, both in his earlier and later periods, and one can 
certainly cull remarks from his works which seem to express 
such hostility (e.g. T. 6.52-53; P.I. 116). But he said to Dr M.. 
O C. Drury ‘Don’t think that I despise metaphysics or ridicule 
it. On the contrary , I regard the great metaphysical writings of 
t e past as among the noblest productions of the human mind’ 
ai ? n V P * 68 ^‘ own Lecture on Ethics shows a 

profoundly metaphysical side of Wittgenstein. Could it not be 
argued that metaphysics arises through reflection on, and 
rr nm * ° f ’ ° Ur ordinar y experience? For instance, 
? T “P* t0 artlcuIate the feeling which people 
often have that all this cannot have happened by accident’. 

risteTceof the 111561 !^"^ ln tWs lecture wondering at the 
\L W ? rId and seem & h “ a miracle (p p . 8, 11). 

(4) What is the role of theology? This seems to be a 

X a ^: a hich im ^ rcts e zz g f0 rZ 

Witt R cnTtcin’" reZr m r, S ’ those constit «ing a religion, 

w.ugenstem s remark about the role of theology (e.g. Z 144, 

cater th e l* a If?" He not^ seem to 

about other l^agl^T 8 * T wLf COnsi! ! ts of comment 

(5) Why are some fomTifnfc 1 es P cciall y PP- 79 f-)- 
human behaviour, while other* d la HSuage-games universal 
minority interests? fS ’ re ligion today, are only 

( ) Vhy docs belief i n religion ebb and flow? Why have these 
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particular language-games and forms of life lost much of their 
popularity today? This is not just a matter of individuals being 
converted or losing their faith (something which we have 
already touched on slightly) since we need a sense of history to 
answer the first question. We need to understand how an w y 
people’s responses change and how their religious vl ^ ws ^ re 
related to their thinking about morality, science and other 
aspects of life. Why, for instance, do people living m industrial- 
ised urban communities tend to lose the concept o sacre . 
why did the religion of the ancient Greeks and Romans pass 
away? There seem to be various factors one could . d 
the latter case: (a) it was superseded by more attra ^ 

powerful creeds, namely Christianity, Eastern cu fe C t, and 
phies like Stoicism; (b) the gods were depic e . , 0 . 
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I shall recur to these problems throughout the rest of this book. 
But I think it is already clear that I regard the last of them as 
the most serious and that I consider it a grave weakness of the 
work considered in this chapter that it has failed to back up its 
contention that religion has its own special kinds of truth and 
rationality. This weakness stems partly, I think, from the 
tendency to use the over-simple models of ‘form of life* and 
‘language-game’ for complex phenomena like religions. It would 
indeed solve a lot of problems if we could view different 
religions as incommensurate ‘forms of life’. But the similarity 
between, say, Christianity and Judaism precludes such a 
position; and even such disparate religions as Buddhism and 
Islam have areas of contact and conflict. There are points of 
comparison, and this is largely a result of something emphasised 
throughout this chapter, that religions are families of ‘language- 
games’, ‘activities’, ‘customs* and so forth, which have coalesced 
and developed over many centuries. 
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and history, or to characteristics of the universe (the word 
reference is deliberately vague because, as we noted in Chapter 
1, there may be different relations between language and the 
world). If we could show how religion ‘latches on* to certain 
facts, we would have gone some way to answering the question 
of why people continue to play religious language-games. Such 
facts might be very general ones about the nature of the 
universe or about human life, with the religious element 
consisting in a peculiar response to them (e.g. wonder at the 
existence of the universe, or thanks for one’s own existence). 

us it is possible that a religion might be characterised by its 
being a special response to ordinary aspects of human life, 
somevv at as Wittgenstein considered that mathematics has no 
proper su ject-matter, but is rather a method for exhibiting 
essen 1 a eatures of the civil use of language, a technique rather 
than a body of information (see Shwayder, § 8). On the other 
hand some religions appeal to unique historical facts or to 
inctn 16 810115 factors and experiences. Christianity, for 
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steam or cattle speaking, if water started behaving differently, 
our language-games would change ( O.C . 513, ,558; see Sherry 
(2) pp. 164—65 for further examples). Now the significance of 
his point for Christianity is this: if it were to turn out that Jesus 
Christ never existed or that he was much different from his 
portrayal in the Gospels, then the Christian religion would lose 
much of its point (there is, of course, some latitude here: I do 
not think that we have to insist upon the veracity of every 
miracle story, while others may question whether belief in the 
Virgin Birth or the empty tomb is obligatory for Christians). 

The truth of the Christian religion also, I think, depends on 
certain facts about the present and the future, though it is 
difficult to specify their nature. But we can at least rule out 
certain possibilities: both the doctrine of the Holy Spirit and 
Christ’s promise that the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
his church rule out the demise or the utter corruption of 
Christianity. This question, however, raises the issue of verifi- 
cation and takes us away from our present concern, which is 
more with the background of religious practices, etc. The issue 
of verification will be discussed later; in any case, it does not 
arise in the case of forms of life and non-descriptive uses of 
language, e.g. commands, prayers and promises, although these 
do have to be ‘located’ by showing their context and their 
purpose. 


Phillips, by contrast, thinks that the strength of religion lies 
in its independence of the way things go. He says that religious 
belief involves responding to the whole of life and giving thanks, 
whatever is the case ((2) p. 1; (3) pp. 190, 209). He construes 
beliei in Providence as ‘seeing that what is of value cannot be 
destroyed by the way things go’ ((1) p. 124), rather than as 
expecting some particular happy outcome. The advantage of his 
position is that it enables the religious person to go on believing, 
w a ever appens. And clearly there is a lot that is very noble in 
i . l niay e seen as an extension of Kierkegaard’s insight that 
ove o one s neighbour is eternal, for nothing can take him 
away whereas the objects of erotic love or friendship may die 

PhiUiT- ( .P !lrd (4) pp ' 76 f ')‘ But 1 wonder whether 
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ery different from the traditional view found, for 
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example, m de Caussade’s Self-Abandonment to Divine Provi- 
dence. My doubts are increased by his rather unusual view of 
the virtue of hope: he says that *. . . the believer’s hope is not 

nope /or anything, moral improvement, for example It is 

simply hope, hope in the sense of the ability to live with 
himself ((1) p. 67). The suspicion that Phillips has simply 
abandoned the eschatological strand of Christianity is, of 
course, confirmed by his rejection of belief in survival after 
death in his most recent book. Death and Immortality. 

Besides the categories of fact already mentioned, the 
Christian religion also, I think, involves a response to certain 
metaphysical facts. I am thinking here particularly of the 
presence and activity of God. Of course, such facts are vastly 
different from historical facts about the life of Christ, but they 
are nevertheless the objects of religious responses — the wor- 
shipper thinks of himself as praying to someone, difficult 
though it be to describe the nature of this being. It is worth 
noting at this point that the reluctance of Wittgensteinian 
philosophers to discuss the person and nature of Jesus Christ is 
parallelled by their reluctance to engage in any ontological 
analysis of the existence of God. Paul Holmer, for example, 
asserts that the Christian’s confidence in God comes from guilt, 
prayer and worship rather than from metaphysics, and he 
attacks theologians like Tillich for seeking to underpin Chris- 
tianity with an ontology (Holmer (1) p. 143 ; ( 6)pp . 368—70). 
Similarly, D. Z. Phillips describes knowing God in terms of 
having the idea of God and being able to use religious language 
(Phillips (1) pp. 18, 50) and he says that coming to see that 
there is a God consists in seeing a new meaning in one’s life and 
coming to understand a new language ((3) pp. 18-19). But 
these remarks raise questions about the mode of God’s 
existence: can we, for instance, appropriately describe Him as 
an ‘agent’ or a ‘power*, or as ‘personal’? In what do His acting 
on the world. His giving and loving, consist? Is He trans- 
cendent - would He still exist if people stopped using religious 
pictures, if religious language-games passed away? Did He exist 
before the human race emerged? The answers to these questions 
are unclear: it often seems as if Phillips is reducing God to a 
concept or to some aspect of the world: he says that prayer 
mrm talking to God ((1) pp. 38, 79), that renunciation, 
forgiveness, etc. are God’s reality ((4) p. 55) and that the abiht> 
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to give thanks in all things is God’s goodness ((3) p. 209). But a 
traditional theologian would have preferred to speak rather o 
God’s ‘presence* or ‘activity’, in order to do justice to the 
notion of a transcendent God acting in and upon the world (sec 
R. T. Allen, p. 4). He would have seen men’s courage or 
forgiveness as caused by, or as expressive of, God’s goodness, 
rather than as identical with it. 

This unclarity about God’s ontological status is seen particu- 
larly in Phillips’ treatment of prayer. He condemns as super- 
stitious prayers which seek to influence God’s will ((1) p* 121): 

When deep religious believers pray for something they are not 
so much asking God to bring this about, but in a way telling 
Him of the strength of their desires. They realise that things 
may not go as they wish, but they are asking to be able to go 
on living whatever happens. 

Hence, for Phillips, petitionary prayer is best understood as ‘an 
expression of, and a request for, devotion to God through the 
way things go’ (p. 121). He seems to envisage that the spiritual 
benefits received by believers in prayer will enable them to do 
good in the world, so that God’s power is essentially the power 
of men’s love for each other. He condemns the tendency to 
identify the will of God with anything natural as the ‘Natural- 
istic Fallacy* in religion, and stresses that our dependence on 
God is not logical or causal but religious ((1) pp. 101, 109). It is 
not entirely clear what he means by such a religious depen- 
dence, but one of the things it includes is a spiritual relationship 
with God in which we realise our need for grace and in which 
we request, receive and give thanks in prayer for His spiritual 
benefits: ‘The goodness of God is located in the help which 
comes through prayer, in what prayer teaches one to recognise’ 
((l)pp. 122-3; cf.p. 71). 

Many people feel that Phillips’ account of prayer, though 
admirable in many ways, fails to do justice to Christian teaching 
about petitionary prayer and Providence. I think that the root 
cause of this feeling is, again, Phillips’ evasiveness on ontological 
issues. Is God affected by our prayers? Does He act only 
through people (through grace), or also through natural events 
an , i so, how? Phillips allows that our prayers may refer to 
specific events, but he is so anxious to rebut the view that God 
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is like the parent of a spoilt child who can be deflected from his 
purposes by entreaties that he fails to define to what extent 
God is the ‘Lord of Creation'. Similarly, his rejection of natural 
theology (e.g. in (1) ch. 5 and (3) ch. 3) leaves the causal status 
of God unclear. Now, although Christians may deny that we can 
make a causal inference to God's existence and may therefore 
reject natural theology, they must maintain that, in some sense, 
God is an agent in the world and that He keeps it in being - in 
other words, that He has some causal status vis-a-vis the world. 
The doctrines of Creation, grace and Providence cover this 
question. 3 They describe God’s status in terms like ‘create’, 
‘sustain’, ‘depend on*, ‘care for*, ‘intervene’, ‘bring about’, 
‘design’ and so on, all of which denote causal relationships. 3 
Even if we carry the process of demythologisation to the extent 
of restricting God’s activity to our inner spiritual life and to 
personal encounters, we still have to explain the mode of His 
interaction with us. That is why J think that Phillips is trying to 
have his cake and eat it in insisting that our dependence on God 
is religious but not causal. 

Of course, Phillips’ position does have its advantages: it 
enables him to dismiss the problem of evil ((1) pp. 93, 106). 
But I suspect that the difficulties which I have just raised will 
prove to be the most crucial ones for him in the Jong run. For 1 
can imagine that Phillips might reply to some of the objections 
concerning religious truth which I raised in the last chapter by 
developing Wittgenstein’s notions of ‘grammar’ and ‘criteria’ 
and applying them to religion. But the ordinary believer is left 
feeling that the sense of God’s independent existence and of His 
power Js lacking . 4 

Relating 

Many writers have claimed that theologians who speak of 
‘religious language-games’ must show how these are related to 
other language-games (e.g. J. A. Martin, p. 110). Phillips realises 
this problem and admits that there is a relationship: I am 
anxious to avoid a position in which religious language seems to 
be a special language cut off from other forms of human 
discourse. Religious would not have the kind of importance it 
has were it not connected with the rest of life’ (Phillips (2) p. 

196; cf. (1) p. 40; (3) p. 230). But he docs not really explain in 
what the relationship is, for he is generally much more anxious 
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to stress the autonomy of religion: ‘Wittgenstein stressed that 
each mode of discourse is not part of some all-embracing 
reality: it is what it is* ((3) p. 133). 

Now it is quite true that Wittgenstein denied that language- 
games have a common essence which makes them a part of 
language ( P.1 . 65). But he also noted that we use the same 
expressions in different language-games (P.I. p. 188), e.g. we 
compose poetry using the ‘language of information’ (Z. 160). 
He even insisted that ‘it is essential to mathematics that its signs 
are also employed in mufti ’ (R.F.M. IV. 2; cf. 41); this is an 
expression of his view that mathematics is an activity or part of 
our natural history, a practical technique with many applica- 
tions in ordinary life. 

The problem which I have raised is not peculiar to Wittgen- 
stein and his followers. Many other writers have discussed both 
the general question of the relationship between religion and 
other departments of life, and the particular issue of the way in 
which religion takes ordinary words and gives them new uses. 
Theology may be trying to say something unique, yet it ‘must 
show how religious language can gear into other language, and it 
must lay bare the points of intersection* (Bernard Williams in 
Flew &: MacIntyre, p. 207). I think that the solution to this 
problem will involve two tasks: 

(1) Showing the relationship between the language-games of 
religion and other language-games. 

(2) Showing how the meanings of terms like ‘exist*, ‘real* 
and ‘truth* in religious contexts are related to their uses 
elsewhere. 


The second of these tasks is, of course, merely a special case of 
the first. y p 

In connecting religious uses of language with secular ones we 
are not seeking to reduce the former to the latter: there is 
nothing incompatible in showing both that something is unique 
and that it has similarities with other things. Actually, there are 
two dangers to be reckoned with here: one is that of 
Rcductiomsm’, which Phillips counters when he attacks those 
who have produced anthropomorphic ideas of God; the other 
i 03 ^ isolationism* or ‘compartmentalisation’ 

(Nielsen (4) PP . 201, 204). In stressing the autonomy of religion 
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one risks isolating it from the rest of our life. Now I think it 
would not be unfair to say that, despite his occasional 
disclaimers, Phillips' account nerertheless leaves religious lan- 
guage rather like a balloon floating in the air without any 
attachment to earth. It seems that here we must steer between 
two hazards; but I do not think that this is impossible. It may 
be true that concepts like ‘God', ‘grace’, ‘prayer’ and so forth 
only make sense within the language-games of religion, in the 
same way that we can only explain the function of chess pieces 
by explaining the rules of the game in which they are used (to 
use a favourite example of Wittgenstein's). All the same, this 
does not mean that the games must be viewed in isolation. To 
pursue the analogy of chess, vve can explain why people want to 
play it, what its history is, what similarities it has with other 
games like draughts, whether other games are more interesting 
or taxing, how well designed the pieces are and so on — while at 
the same time bringing out its unique features. 

In order to relate religious language-games to other language- 
games I think that we first need to differentiate between special 
religious or theological terms and words which have uses in 
other contexts. I would suggest the following rough and ready 
division of types of ‘religious language’: 


(1) Specifically religious terms like ‘God’, ‘Holy Trinity ’ and 
‘Hell’ in Christianity (other religions have their own 
particular terminology). 

(2) Metaphysical terms, e.g. ‘omniscient’, ‘infinite’ or ‘spirit’. 

(3) Analogical terms, i.e. terms from ordinary language used 
outside their normal contexts, e.g. ‘father’, ‘cause*, 
‘make*, ‘redeem’, ‘real’ and ‘truth’. 

(4) Ordinary terms, e.g. ‘death’, ‘peace*, ‘crucify’ and very 
common words like ‘and’, ‘but’, ‘all’ and ‘not*. 

Most discussions of ‘religious language ’ concentrate on (1) 
and ( 2 ) because the most difficult problems centre round them. 
But for the moment I wish to concentrate on the last two 
categories, since these are highly' relevant to Winch s and 
Phillips* claims that religion, like other fields of discourse, has 
its own criteria of logic or rationality', and that the meaning o 
words like ‘exist’ or ‘real’ depends on the context. 

I have already criticised the first claim, and I think that my 
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criticism may be reinforced by noting that the use of logical 
operators like ‘not’, ‘and’, ‘some* and ‘all* is the same in 
religious language as in other language, so that it cannot be 
literally true that religion has its own logic. 5 This statement 
perhaps needs qualifying slightly, since many Christian doc- 
trines involve paradoxes or logical problems: the doctrine of the 
Trinity, for example, raises difficulties about criteria of iden- 
tity, while the term ‘God* seems to share the properties of both 
a proper name and a description. Still, traditional theologians 
have usually discussed these issues individually and have been 
careful to explain and justify any odd or stretched use of 
language; on the whole they would not sympathise with the 
blanket claim that religion has its own standards of logic and 
rationality. 


The second claim is a reasonable one; but here I find it 
surprising that Winch and Phillips have omitted to mention the 
question of analogy. Mediaeval treatments of analogical predica- 
tion discussed the relationship between God’s ‘existence*, ‘love*, 
wisdom and goodness’, and those of His creatures. They may 
be viewed, therefore, as attempts to explain how religious 
language is to be related to non-religious language. I shall discuss 
their contemporary relevance further in Chapter 7. 

Phillips’ position is made even more difficult by his rejection 
of any natural theology or metaphysics of the traditional sort. 

course, I quite sympathise with his rejection of crude 
apologetical uses of natural theology, such as attempts to boost 
re gion y making capital out of gaps in current scientific 
exp ana ions. ^od of the gaps’ has little religious signifi- 
!. er ? ls awa Y s the risk that an alternative scientific 
or phiiosophical explanation may be found for the particular 
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necessary vrolates the autonomy of religious faith. Again, most 
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traditional philosophical theologians avoided these pitfalls l 
emphasising the analogical character of many statements ( 
Christian doctrine: terms like ‘love’ or ‘maker’ are not attr 
buted to God in quite the same way that they are attributed t 
men (in any case, such terms have a wide range of uses even ii 
non-religious contexts: think of all the different kinds o 
relationships which may be described as ‘love’). 

If we reject all traditional metaphysics and natural theology 
do we not run the risk of having a concept of God which is 
completely inexplicable and unintelligible? This question was 
asked by the respondent to Phillips’ paper ‘From World to 
God?* (see Grant p. 154) who went on to compare some of 
Phillips* views with those of Karl Barth/ There are indeed 
many parallels, e.g. in their views on natural theology and the 
justification of religious beliefs, and it is perhaps surprising that 
Malcolm, Phillips and Winch have not said more about this 
question. But it is also worth noting that many of my criticisms 
parallel those made of Barth. For instance, Hugo Meynell, 
commenting on Barth’s view that the analogia entis is the 
invention of antichrist because it is impertinent to subsume God 
and man under the one concept ‘being’, has remarked that if we 
deny that *es gibt* can apply to God, then presumably we must 
apply l es gibt nicht ’ to Him (Meynell (2) pp. 40 f.). This 
comment is very relevant to my criticism of the suggestion that 
religion has its own criteria of logic. Likewise, his observation 
that if the doctrine of Creation has no implications of a 
scientific or existential nature, then it is hard to see what 
meaning it has (ibid. p. 155), is highly relevant to my remarks 
about the need to connect religious language-games with other 
language-games and with facts about the world. 

Validating 

This is the most difficult of the three tasks which I have 
mentioned, since it raises a host of problems concerning truth 
and justification at different levels. It is also the most 
contentious task, since many philosophers, whilst agreeing with 
the need to locate’ and to ‘relate’ religious language-games, 
would strenuously assert that the enterprise of justifying them 
is a misguided one, for we can only justify particular moves 
within them. Here I must say that I am simply using validate as 
a shorthand term for dealing with the fundamental issues oi 
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truth and justification raised in the last chapter. I argued there 
that we cannot evade such problems by simply labelling religion 
as a ‘form of life’ since the question is not about ‘religion’ but 
about particular religions; and in any case it is probably, I think, 
more faithful to Wittgenstein’s usage to say that religion 
includes forms of life than to say that it is one. 

Now whilst it is simply a fact of nature that people tell jokes, 
make promises, hope, give or obey orders and report on past 
events, and it would indeed be silly to ask for a justification of 
such practices, it is nevertheless true that individual cases can be 
appraised in different ways: jokes can be funny or crude, hopes 
groundless, orders pointless or immoral, and reports of events 
untrue or graphic. We consider that certain conduct merits 
praise, reward and punishment. Furthermore, there are some 
practices that can be evaluated as a whole: ones like pity, love, 
thanking and forgiving are recommended, not just in particular 
cases (we consider them appropriate, praiseworthy or obliga- 
tory, depending on the circumstances), but also in general. We 
do criticise those who fail to show pity and affection and 
consider that people should give thanks or show forgiveness. It 
is difficult to say how far we can justify ourselves here, but it is 
certainly true that we regard people who fail to make these 
responses as harsh and insensitive and that we .try to teach 
children to be loving and forgiving and so on. If these responses 
are indeed ‘forms of life*, then it seems that they can sometimes 
be appraised as wholes (contra Wittgenstein). Of course, some 
civilisations (e.g. ancient Sparta) have depreciated responses like 
pity. But if we found some men who were constitutionally 
incapable of these responses or who behaved oddly by rejoicing 
at pain or insulting their friends, we would be inclined either to 
deny that they were human beings or at least to classify them as 
deviant beings. 

It seems, then, that the procedure of justifying a human 
response has two stages: 

(1) Showing what the relevant facts are ('locating*). 

(2) Arguing that the response is appropriate, praiseworthy 
etc. We must not simply say that ‘This is what we do!*, 
or rather we must not say this too early in the chain of 
explanation. 


Q? 
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difficult 


dead nr , of Is 11 appropriate to pray for the 

dead or to the saints? The sixteenth century reformers differed 
trom their predecessors on this matter. When is worship an 
appropriate response? Presumably this ‘form of life’ has no 
point unless what is worshipped actually exists and is indeed 
worthy of worship . 7 Hence we are faced with the problems of 
t le existence of God and the nature of Jesus Christ — we can 
only decide what response is appropriate to the Jatter when we 
know who and what he is. A religious sceptic might argue that 
the response of worship is never appropriate and that the 
practice as a whole is pointless. He would not be disposed to 
accept the claim that practices like praying, worshipping, 
blessing and cursing are fundamental parts of ‘natural history' 
or ‘forms of life*, like chatting, commanding or greeting people. 
Just as practices like pity or forgiveness can be recommended, 
so other practices can be condemned as irrational or pointless, 
not just in particular cases but in general. 

Another interesting and difficult case is Phillips’ parallel 
between seeking for a foundation of religion and trying to 
justify science. We have seen that this parallel breaks down, as 
Phillips himself recognises, because of the diversity of religions. 

But is it even true that science cannot be justified? In the last 
chapter I distinguished between the absurd question ‘Is science 
true?’ and the sensible question ‘Why pursue science?' Now a 
developing country might well ask itself whether it was 
worthwhile to set up universities and to encourage scientific 
research, or a young person choosing a career might debate the 
merits of a career devoted to science. A number of consider* 
ations are relevant: science is interesting, it enlarges our 
knowledge and understanding, its applications help to eradicate 
poverty and disease, and so on. Of course, such considerations 
involve reference to existing moral principles and values which 
may themselves require justification; and it is doubtful whether 
one could provide anything resembling a tight, knock-doivn 
demonstration. But still, the matter is at least open to 

dl \^en 0n we move on to talk of ‘language-games' further 
Dro bIems arise. If people refuse to think or talk about religion, 
what sort of gap is left in their ‘conceptual map’ and m their 
lives? Could religion pass away, as witchcraft has almost done. 
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at least in the Western world? What kind of truth is to be 
claimed for religious beliefs, and how docs one reach it? A 
science might contain a lot of truths and yet not be essential for 
most people’s happiness — botany, for example. The doctrines 
of religion, however, are clearly of such importance that, if they 
are true, they are essential for everyone to know. Conversely, a 
thing may be essential without containing any truths: the 
Highway Code is essential but it contains few truths, since most 
of it consists of recommendations and prohibitions, as opposed 
to statements of fact. 


The mainstream of Christianity has insisted both that its 
beliefs are extremely important for human life and that they are 
true; moreover, the truth claimed is at least similar to other 
kinds of truth. Now if we insist that religion has its own special 
kind of truth, we are in danger of isolating religion from other 
spheres of life and thereby perhaps trivialising it — again, this is 
really another case of ‘relating’: in the previous section I was 
dealing more with the relationship between religious and 
non-religious concepts, whereas now I am more concerned with 
the truth of judgements. This question becomes particularly 
murky when we try to relate religious explanations to other 
explanations. I have already mentioned two examples in 
Chapter 1: Wittgenstein’s example of a man falling ill and 
tumk thlS “ a P unish mcnt sent by God, and Bernard 
Williams’ example of a people so regarding a famine. We found 
3 • u Can ’national to view something as a divine 
punishment; another example occurred in my own home town 
^ . * ' v . en a c l er gyman said that Britain’s economic 

oubles, particularly the devaluation of the pound, were sent 

sorietv* for the immorality of the ‘permissive 

nrovrd * , 'fh ntam s economic position subsequently im- 
moralitv th • c ° rres P onc ^og improvement in general 
economic trnnM reC * Ulrec * connection between immorality and 
fore ^at tWe aP Pu emly d ° eS . not exist * lt seems , there- 
conccpts and exn^t' C S °f ie P°* nt in introducing religious 

- hey ? hte t0 ° the " k “ S of 
may depend on the outcome oftents. aUt ° n ° mous ’ because 11 

over terms likiT'autono" g ?‘ ng a 1 , ltt!c to ° fast here by glossing 
failing to distinguish two different theses^ ° f trUth ’ ^ 
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(1) The view that each religion uses its own sacred books and 
traditions as the touchstone of truth, and that it is not 
philosophy’s task to decide between different religious ‘truths , 
for there is no single objective norm to which we can appeal. 
This, as we have seen, is Phillips’ view: he maintains that 
religious truth is a personal matter, by which he seems to mean 
that a religion is true for me if it embodies beliefs which provide 
spiritual nourishment and by which I can live. T ls P os ‘ l ™ 
many difficulties and finally founders, I think, on the fac hat 
different religions sometimes have incompatible bebefs i. P P. 

therefore, is in effect divorcing his concept of truth from the 
principle of non-contradiction - something which Wit tgensUm 
also seems willing to do in the ease of belief m the Last 

JU (2) I The view that there are different kinds jf u s™/rega’rd 
scientific, mathematical, moral, literary ?? thjm m and 

this view as much more worthy of ““ “" c S r lhat 
will discuss it fully in Chapter 8. e how jt re]atcs t0 his 

Kierkegaard meant by subjective tr have (0 

‘objective’ and ‘etemaP truth '"^^eUt* some modern 
consider the notion of saving t , religion becomes 

views, e.g. Cantwell Smith’s contention that and 

true if a person appropriates it t 

thereby transforms his life. different kinds of truth, 

When people claim that there are ’ words ‘true’ 

it is not always clear whether J Y s £Les or whether they just 
and ‘truth’ have several different s vidcnC e and fact m 

mean that there are different kinds of ation or investi- 
different fields so that varying tyP" 0 d upon , then it 

gation are called for. If the firs ^ d ™ fere „t senses of the words 
will be necessary to show how suppose that the> 

are related to each other - unless we are^ ^ derate 

are completely equivocal. T e s w w |,at gin o 

one: in the case of reUgion we would have , mcth od of 

facts we are dealing with, what “"MP of verification is 
projection’ arc being used, and what 

appropriate. . , ner haps f> e ma ^ e at ^ ,S ^ n0[ 

The obvious comment should perhap ^ are not 
that in discussing the qucstmnofrchg. ^ belief or 

attempting to prow : £%?%£$***> ' - 
religion is true — we are 
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show in general terms what kind of truth we should expect to 
be claimed for religious beliefs. 


A PARALLEL WITH ETHICS 


The three tasks which I have just outlined will necessitate our 
discussing the questions of ontology, concept-formation, 
analogy and truth. Now I think that it is interesting and 
important to note that three similar tasks arise elsewhere: many 
recent writers on ethics have attempted to locate, relate and 
validate moral discourse. Thus the programme which I have laid 
down for philosophers of religion, particularly those writing 
from a Wittgensteinian standpoint, can be paralleled in the field 
of ethics. About forty years ago Logical Positivists espoused 
some version of the Emotive Theory of ethics, which identified 
moral judgements with expressions of feeling. If taken seriously, 
this theory removes ethics from the realm of further philosophi- 
cal enquiry, since expressions of feeling are a species of ‘brute 
fact’. But during the last twenty years or so ethics has been 
reinstated as a serious branch of philosophy by writers like 
Stephen Toulmin, R. M. Hare, Kurt Baier, Marcus Singer and 
Mrs P. Foot. 8 They have started by pointing out the inad- 
equacies of the Emotive Theory of ethics. For example, Ayer 
umped together moral and aesthetic judgements; but several 
subsequent writers, e.g. Stuart Hampshire (in Elton pp. 162-3) 
ave pointed out that there are important conceptual differ- 
ences between ethics and aesthetics: the latter is ‘gratuitous*, in 
that a person may go through life without making any 
judgements of aesthetic appreciation. Such a life might be very 
!rfr° V ^ nShed J . but by no means unheard of. But it is very 
/ - 1C . * t0 ^ ls P ense with moral language, since we all make 
sions^ an perform actions which affect other people, and 
P nnci ? . es are for guiding such decisions and actions. 

• T P° sltlve ty» the writers whom I have mentioned have 

live* tw fu* ai l? . truer acc °unt of the role of morality in our 

between eth* lS 7 n ? S ., me t0 tbe ** rst P 0 ^ 11 hi my parallel 
between ethics and philosophy of religion. 

have remarked k^ at * S tbe lm Leben °f moral discourse? I 
judgements are Wnt f rS have lar g el Y agreed that moral 

expressions of emotion but rules or 
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decisions for regulating our conduct. But this by itself, though 
perfectly acceptable, is not particularly remarkable; it needs 
developing, and indeed it has been developed, in at least three 
ways. First of all much attention has been paid to the logic of 
rules, commands and other forms of ‘prescriptive language 
Secondly (and more relevantly to our present enquiry) much 
work has been done in ‘moral psychology, P ar ‘ IcuIar ' y °” 
problems relating to the nature of human action, intention, will 
and so forth. If ? we are to speak of evaluating human conduct 
“d character, we need to have a clear idea of what distinguishes 
an action from a physiological process, how — ' 
motives are related to actions, what makes somethmg voluntary 
and purposive, and l how^ we Mulsh * which is 

consequences (see E. D Arcy responsibility). Lastly, 

principles from other rules, e.g. says does not 

dence. Winch is making a good point why Eliort 
seem to me a merely conven V™*”**" n to be such deep 
trinity of “birth, copulation an 39 % But if we define 

objects of human concern ( *n ( , compared with 

ethics in terms of a «rta,n subjec.-ma r (« P rf bdng 

Hare, who prefers a more fonnal exte „t are we corn- 

prescriptive and umversal.sab e), to wnat 

mitted to some form of natural a . desires, 

(2) Relating. If c ‘ hlCS f dC ^ d ^ on itTvocabulary will be 

intentions, actions, charai of writers like Moore and 
fairly wide. One of the we ethics into an isolated 

Ross was that they tended to mak ^ of tcrm i,ke 

language-game by co < n ? e " Th f ten dency impoverished the 
‘good*, ‘ought' and r !S. ht ‘ ™ “mdest form Hume s old 
subject, as well as raising m > “ u , is> to an ‘ought 1 . It also 

problem of how we moveonfrom concen „ atin? on one or 
impoverished political p < atura ] rights' in isolation. 

r-rj£y 

touch and over y 
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ways (the problem of moving from ‘descriptive’ to ‘evaluative’ 
terms remains, but is is questionable whether this distinction 
can be preserved in its old simple form). For instance, J. Rawls 
has argued that classical utilitarianism is unable to account for 
the idea of fairness, which is a fundamental component of the 
concept of justice (see Rawls, ch. 1). Other writers have pointed 
to the links between the latter concept and ones like ‘natural 
rights’, ‘equality*, ‘freedom’ and even ‘public interest’ (see 
Gewirth (1)). We can only understand such concepts by 
considering the whole network of which they are a part. 

Mrs Foot and one or two other so-called ‘neo-naturalists’ 
would go a step further by claiming that we can make a direct 
logical inference from statements about human needs, wants, 
flourishing’ and harm to ones about the rightness, goodness, or 
wrongness of actions. This has given rise to much controversy, 
particularly with Professor R. M. Hare, about the question of 
moving from descriptive statements to prescriptive or evaluative 
uses of language. 9 It also raises the question of the possibility of 
some form of theory of natural law, like that espoused by 
Professor H. L. A. Hart. 1 0 


r u- ,d 1 a . tlI ? g ' ^ * n ca $e of religious belief, so in the case 
o et ics, this is the most difficult and contentious of the three 
issues w ich I have raised. 11 Some moral philosophers have 
ne to provide philosophical justifications of particular moral 
pnncip es. But usually discussions have been more general and 
Slm P to s ^ ow that rationality does operate in the 

p ere o ct ics. Such discussions on the role of reason in ethics 
differ** 06 , 1 C c l ues ^ 10I } s °f how we deal with conflicts between 
•a t ? ^ Cn P nn ciplcs and how we ultimately justify them, 

the !uK,? ,ffiCUh ‘° f°' mt to an V generally agreed conclusions of 
be C j cxce P l f° r point that not just any principle can 

M <£„ 'u “ a moraI Principle. For example, R. M. Hare and 
ninn i. aVe sou 8ht to show that the Principle of Generalis- 
t: • ^ ■ conce Pt °f Univcrsalisability provide a method of 

thint: m,natlnB 1 bct V cen suggested moral principles. They have, I 
injure orn'l'? sbo "? n S that principles prescribing lying, 
inconsistrn tllsc " mmat,on " ouId involve their proponents in 
mcthr,(l rn?’,r r i rl ' S , trat,0n ' but thcy have not Provided a 
fundamental d”-'" 8 ' V,t , h ' h ° SC Principles which depend on 
about X ^ kin d CC, r° nS -^ about one’s style of life or ideals, or 
kind of society which is to be produced. The other 
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writers whom I have mentioned seem to be moving towards 
some form of naturalism or theory of natural law. 

Many of the recent writers whom I have mentioned are 
seeking to attack relativism in ethics (a position which I find to 
be more common today among non-philosophers than philos- 
ophers). One of the things to be decided here is to what extent 
we must look for universally applicable and rationally justifiable 
moral principles and to what extent morality is a question of 
personal ideals or styles of life. My remarks here are re evant to 
a question which is often raised: could there be two 1 eren 
and mutually exclusive sets of principles, both of which could 
be called ‘moral principles’? Does it make sense to speak as 
social scientists often do, of ‘different moralities . us 
says that Wittgenstein considered that although we 
moral dilemmas by appealing to moral ru es, 1 “ 3 h 

to ask whether ethical systems, e.g. Christ, an or Ntet^hean 
ethics, are right - how would we dec.de? 1 Such a 
like asking which of two standards of accuracy is th 8 ht 

(Rhecs (2) p. 100). I think that Wittgenstein s view is plausm^ 

in the case of personal ideals, but muc ess ^ health which 
fundamental principles concerning theory of 

seem necessary for any society. It is here 

natural law becomes tempting. . nHnciples are similar 

Wittgenstein’s views to opt for 

to his views on religious bell • insistence that no ultimate 

some form of relativism W *“"rrect to stress the 
justification is possible. j am | e ft feeling unhappy 

personal element in these area. ^ rational argument in 

about such a limitation ° to this j ssue in Chapter 8 . 
ethics and religion. I s problems which I av 

First I want to tacHe the o' religion . I shall 
mentioned, those of 1 °“ ■ « to the for mer, since r it is the 
devote the next three P t nc cessarily the more difficult), 
more complex though no form thc background^ 

besides considering ^ , s concepts are 

formed anc^ their place in a re.igious way of 1. e. 



4 Locating: i The Background 
of Facts 


The question ‘How does religion relate to the world?’ needs to 
be broken down into a number of separate questions. Most 
obviously, there is the question of what religious propositions 
are about: what is their subject-matter? Religious language has 
several strands, so presumably many kinds of facts and contexts 
must be taken into account. But is there a special religious or 
metaphysical subject-matter, e.g. God, His attributes and 
actions, or is religion just a special response to ordinary life or 
to history? Since, however, religious belief is not just a question 
of accepting certain propositions, but involves behaviour and 
non propositional uses of language like prayers and commands, 
wc need to re-phrase these questions. Using Wittgenstein’s 
crmino ogy we might ask: what is the area of life in which 
re igious anguage-games and forms of life occur and make 
wWK aiC contexts an d surroundings of the concepts 

asnert/of^h° US use ?What features of the universe, what 

of Chri«stiatI*| Tian u 1 6 and history must we consider? In the case 
r h ° W d ° we relate the forms of life and 
of Ohristf present-day Christians to the person and life 

this chapter questions which we shall have to consider in 
philosophy of rca< ty touched on their relevance to the 

is by now clei th S at n T StCm T* his foUowers > “d 1 think that it 
possibility of a lantnn fCgard \ Vltt gcnstein*s insistence that the 
an cxtremclv im ^ ^ c *^ mc ls conditioned by certain facts as 
riWoS "Z '- nSiEht - 1 h -'= ‘*d to relate it to 
emergence and contL. lm P or tancc of certain facts for the 
’ continuance of the latter: in particular, there is 
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connection between certain historical 
ft T d cm" re, ' g *° U ? P ractices OT beliefs. I have criticised 
those who fail to show how religious activities and language- 
games are connected with facts about history, the world and 
human experience. But now, to see what these connections are 
Jet us look more closely at the ways in which behaviour and 
uses of language occur in certain contexts or situations, both 
generally and in the case of religion. 


TYPES OF CONTEXT 


Many human responses occur only in certain surroundings: we 
give thanks for gifts and for happy events; we hope for pleasant 
things in the future and fear unpleasant things; we expect both 
pleasant and unpleasant things, but our expecting implies that 
we think that the outcome is reasonably certain (whereas one 
can fear or hope for the remote and the unlikely). We rejoice at 
good things and are resigned to suffering. Sometimes there can 
be different responses to the same situation (though perhaps 
only one of these may be appropriate or praiseworthy): I can, 
for instance, repent of my sins, or I can be indifferent to them 
or even proud of them. Conversely, one can make the same 
response in different situations — though it is important to see 
that there is often a conceptual link between the response and 
the context, so that we need to distinguish cases where the 
background merely suggests or facilitates a particular activity 
from ones where there is a logical connection between the two: 
clearly, for instance, it makes no sense to speak of my repenting 
for your sins, for things X regard as right, or for future events 
(cf. Z. 519, ‘Only someone who can reflect on the past can 
repent’). There are perhaps one or two responses which are 
appropriate whatever the circumstances — a Christian would 
instance love and acceptance — but these are few, because the 
variety of our experiences evokes a variety of responses. 

This point is relevant to Wittgenstein’s teaching about the 
intimate connection between language and the activities of our 
lives, and also to what he says about ‘surroundings’ or contexts. 

He maintains that intending, expecting, loving, and hoping 
occur only in certain situations: 'Could someone have a feeling 
of ardent love or hope for the space of one second - no matter 
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The question ‘How does religion relate to the world?’ needs to 
be broken down into a number of separate questions. Most 
obviously, there is the question of what religious propositions 
are about: what is their subject-matter? Religious language has 
several strands, so presumably many kinds of facts and contexts 
must be taken into account. But is there a special religious or 
metaphysical subject-matter, e.g. God, His attributes and 
actions, or is religion just a special response to ordinary life or 
to history? Smce, however, religious belief is not just a question 
ot accepting certain propositions, but involves behaviour and 
non-propositional uses of language like prayers and commands, 
terndnnl to re -P h .mse these questions. Using Wittgenstein’s 
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often a causal and logical connection between certain historical 
figures and later religious practices or beliefs. I have criticised 
those who fail to show how religious activities and language- 
games are connected with facts about history, the world and 
human experience. But now, to see what these connections are, 
let us look more closely at the ways in which behaviour and 
uses of language occur in certain contexts or situations, both 
generally and in the case of religion. 


TYPES OF CONTEXT 

Many human responses occur only in certain surroundings: we 
give thanks for gifts and for happy events; we hope for pleasant 
things in the future and fear unpleasant things; we expect both 
pleasant and unpleasant things, but our expecting implies that 
we think that the outcome is reasonably certain (whereas one 
can fear or hope for the remote and the unlikely). We rejoice at 
good things and are resigned to suffering. Sometimes there can 
be different responses to the same situation (though perhaps 
only one of these may be appropriate or praiseworthy): I can, 
for instance, repent of my sins, or 1 can be indifferent to them 
or even proud of them. Conversely, one can make the same 
response in different situations — though it is important to see 
that there is often a conceptual link between the response and 
the context, so that we need to distinguish cases where the 
background merely suggests or facilitates a particular activity 
from ones where there is a logical connection between the two: 
clearly, for instance, it makes no sense to speak of my repenting 
for your sins, for things I regard as right, or for future events 
(cf. Z. 519, ‘Only someone who can reflect on the past can 
repent’). There are perhaps one or two responses which are 
appropriate whatever the circumstances — a Christian would 
instance love and acceptance — but these are few, because the 
variety of our experiences evokes a variety of responses. 1 

This point is relevant to Wittgenstein's teaching about the 
intimate connection between language and the activities of our 
lives, and also to what he says about 'surroundings’ or contexts. 

He maintains that intending, expecting, loving, and hoping 
occur only in certain situations: ‘Could someone have a feeling 
of ardent love or hope for the space of one second — no matter 
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what preceded or followed this second?* (PJ. 583; cf. 581, 
337). Similarly, he argues that we can only be said to pretend, 
to give presents and to play chess in certain situations, and that 
our saying something in a play is very different from saying it in 
real life (PJ. 33, 250, 268; 2. 397). Legal concepts, too, 
presuppose a ‘scaffolding of facts’, i.e. a normal human 
background (2. 350). 

More generally, Wittgenstein argues that certain contingent 
facts place limits on the possibility and nature of our 
language-games. Although, as we saw in Chapter 2, language- 
games cannot be justified or criticised as wholes, it is neverthe- 
less true that both natural events and human needs are 
necessary conditions and that if these conditions were otherwise 
than they are, our language-games would be different: ‘Indeed, 
doesn’t it seem obvious that the possibility of a language-game 
is conditioned by certain facts?’ (O.C. 617; in the next section 
he says that induction is made logically possible only by a 
certain regularity in occurrences). Even when things are a 
matter of convention, the concention may be determined by 
our situation and requirements — this is what I take to be the 
meaning of his remark that although essences are a matter of 
convention, there may be a deep need for a convention ( R.F.M . 
1.74). 

In the last chapter I quoted several other examples of the 
way in which language-games depend on facts about the world. 
As regards facts about human nature, Wittgenstein says that the 
limits of Empiricism are ‘ways in which we make comparisons 
and in which we act’ (R.F.M. V. 18): presumably he has in mind 
ungrounded behaviour and .parts of our ‘natural history’ like 
eating, playing and bringing up children (PJ. 25, 467; O.C. 
110). He brings both kinds of fact together in a way which is 
very interesting and important for the present context in his 
comments on Frazer's Golden Bough : he says that although we 
cannot explain practices like kissing pictures of loved ones, 
burning effigies or striking the ground with a stick in anger 
except by connecting them with familiar instincts, we can point 
out the importance for man of changes in the seasons, birth, sex 
and death. Given these facts and his natural tendency to be a 
‘ceremonial animal’, it is hardly surprising that he weaves rituals 
round birth or marriage (On Frazer , pp. 236, 239). 

Wittgenstein is not saying that our surroundings force us to 
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have certain practices or language-games (though in PJ. p. 204 
he does speak of a concept forcing itself upon us), but that they 
are necessary conditions: both our everyday life and the 
practice of science depend on an unnoticed background of 
natural regularities. The language-games we play with colours, 
for instance, depend on the constancy of colour properties and 
on the regularity of human reactions ( L.P.E . p. 306). Moreover, 
the task of describing our language-games will involve a 
reference to the context: we cannot explain the phenomenon of 
hope, since it is a basic fact of human life which must simply be 
poted (cf. P.I. 655); but we can connect it with other facts, e.g. 
that people want certain things, that they cannot predict the 
future and so on. Similarly with repentance or forgiveness: 
these two are 'proto-phenomena' which cannot be explained, 
but they can be connected with other phenomena like our 
feelings of guilt or desire to make amends. In other words, they 
are responses to experience; although they are not compelled by 
the facts, they do presuppose a certain background in our lives. 

Now there are many different kinds of religious response and 
activity: men celebrate weddings and funerals; they have 
sacraments and sacrifices; they commemorate certain formative 
historical events and hierophanies; they worship God and 
devote themselves to His service, particularly by pursuing love 
and justice in the world. But all of these responses occur against 
a background of facts about the world and are to some degree 
dependent on it. Moreover, God is regarded as active in various 
ways in this background. Let us, therefore, proceed by 
classifying the objects, persons, events and states of affairs 
which constitute the latter. There are many possible classifi- 
cations, but the one which seems most useful to me at this 
point is that of the unique or non-recurrent, the recurrent, and 
the world as a whole. These three categories include everything 
there is, though a fourth possible category is that of the 
transcendent. Let me explain this classification a little further: 

The Unique 

Here one thinks especially of unrepeatable historical events, of 
particular human lives and actions, and also perhaps of miracles, 
religious experiences and prophetic revelations. Judaism and 
Christianity are both often described as ‘historical religions’ 
because they owe their foundation to certain past events, in the 
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one case the ancient history of Israel and the institution of the 
Mosaic law, in the other the life, death and teaching of Christ. 
Both these religions too attach considerable importance to 
miracles; but then this is true of most other religions. Likewise, 
many other religions honour particular prophets or teachers, 
and regard certain ‘revelations’ given to their prophets or 
mystics as normative (such revelations may be about any of the 
three features of our classification, e.g. about particular 
individuals - Christ’s appearance to Saul on the road to 
Damascus, about recurrent features of the universe like the 
value Of suffenng or the nature of life after death, or about the 
significance of the whole universe and its history). Finally, at 
the most individual level, each believer can probably point to 
certam events in his or her life which may be regarded as having 
religious significance; such events are often described as 
enron°? ex P. e " ences ’ °r ‘providences’ and may include unusual 
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nature of their responses: one can have a special response to 
very ordinary things. But even within the class of religious 
believers we need to reckon , with many different kinds of 
response, according to the circumstances and temperament of 
the individual believer and the nature of the religion which he 
professes. For instance, primitive men worship trees as sacred, 
but theists see them as the beautiful creation of a loving God 
who deserves thanks and worship, while natural theologians 
might see them as evidence for the fact that there is such a God 
(cf. St Augustine, Confessions , V.4). 

The most difficult question for the theist in this connection 
is to understand how God is present in the world and to see 
why one should point to one class of facts rather than another 
as signs of His presence or activity. Austin Farrer remarked of 
those who would restrict God’s activity to he spiritual life that 
‘No one any longer believes in a god of lightning; people are still 
inclined to believe in a god of enlightenment. God does not 
blast us, he inspires us; if we are going to talk paganism, he is 
Apollo, not Jupiter. Very well: but if Jupiter is dead, Apollo is 
dying. Jupiter was exploded by meteorology; Apollo is eroded 
by psychology’ (Farrer (2) pp. 16 f.). Farrer thinks, therefore, 
that God's action must be taken to be universal, though this is 
not to say that His presence comes home to us with equal 
clarity at every point in the universe: ‘There is more theology to 
be dug out of a saint than out of a sandpit . . . Believers will 
read God’s action into everything; they will not pretend that it 
everywhere equally strikes them. Great tracts of experience may 
seem flat and godless; the light breaks on us in occasional bursts 
of godhead* (ibid. pp. 17 f.). Now I agree with Farrer that God’s 
presence must be taken to be universal; but I think that he has 
failed to explain why it strikes us on some occasions rather than 
others: surely it is because He is more active in some cases? We 
see more of Him in a saint than in a sandpit because His grace 
and love have more scope for action in the former. I do not 
think there is anything absurd in this, and I take it that some 
such view is necessitated by the claim that God is love or 
goodness, since these are more evident on some occasions than 
on others. , . . 

Mention of God’s universal presence brings us to our third 
category: 
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The World as a Whole 

In the Tractatus Wittgenstein says ‘Not how the world is, is the 
mystical, but that it is’ (6.44, Ogden trans.) and again, in his 
Lecture on Ethics (pp. 8, 11), he speaks of wondering at the 
existence of the world or seeing the world as a miracle. He 
concludes that this is nonsensical, since it only makes sense to 
wonder at the existence of particular things, and yet that this 
endency to run against the boundaries of language’ and to Vo 
beyond the world is an inevitable tendency of the human mind, 
ana one deserving respect. 
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objects, events, features of the world, etc. which fall into these 
categories: the doctrine of Creation asserts that He is related to 
the world as a whole, that of General Providence states that He 
upholds the laws of nature, while that of Particular Providence 
points to His love of individuals and His working through 
historical events. All these doctrines assert that God is somehow 
present and active in the world, i.e. that He is immanent as well 
as transcendent. The doctrine of Transcendence claims that God 
is not dependent on the world, that He preceded its existence, 
and that He could annihilate it and yet continue to exist 
Himself. 

The fourfold classification which I have given of religious 
contexts or situations has not dealt adequately with two 
important topics, namely religious experience and eschatology I 
think that the former notion needs * unpacking since it includes 
several different things, e.g. mysticism, paranormal or psychical 
phenomena, growth in spirituality and awareness of grace or 
holiness in other people. Each of these can be treated, I think, 
in terms of my classification. The question of eschatology is 
more difficult: much Jewish eschatology was ‘this worldly', i.e. 
it concerned the future of the nation of Israel and the 
realisation of a universal peace and justice, and J. Moltmann has 
recently argued that much Christian eschatology is of this type; 
he criticises existentialist theology for assigning faith its home 
in the ‘subjectivity and spontaneity of man’ (p. 3 13). and 
forgetting about the political expression of Christian love. AH of 
this is well said, but Moltmann and most other contemporary 
writers are less satisfactory on the * other-worldly ' aspects of 
Christian eschatology. Traditionally, Christians have interpreted 
the notions of the Kingdom and Lordship of God, parousia , 
Heaven and the life of the Resurrection in terms of a non- 
earthly realm. (Reductionist theologians will, of course, quite 
cheerfully interpret them as expressions of the hope for a future 
political millennium, couched in the language of an obsolete 
cosmology.) . 

I think that the most interesting and the most troublesome ot 
my four categories are the first and last: much Christian 
theology is concerned with pointing to the signt icance o 
particular events, while philosophical theology finds its most 
serious problems when wrestling with the question of Transcen- 
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dence. Moreover, it will be interesting to see whether Wittgen- 
stein’s philosophy is relevant to either of these two topics. Let 
us therefore consider them a little more closely. 


THE SCANDAL OF PARTICULARITY 

It has become something of a commonplace in recent years to 
contrast Greek modes of thought with Hebrew. R. A. Markus, 
lor example, claims that the Greek philosophers saw God’s 
power m the order and regularity of nature, while the Jews saw 
m the umque and extraordinary events (Armstrong & Markus, 
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(1) How do we understand unique events, since they are not 
classable and therefore capturable in human concepts? R. G. 
CoIIingwood described the view that individuality as such is 
unintelligible as a ‘positivistic prejudice* (CoIIingwood (2) p. 
150), but actually it goes back to Aristotle who considered that 
there could be no scientific knowledge of particular sensible 
substances since their existence was contingent; demonstration 
and definition are of necessary truths (Met. Z. 15, 1039 b 
27—1040 a2). 

Many historians have tried to prove that their craft is 
‘scientific’ by claiming that it can extract general laws from 
history. Even if this was a valid claim, it would not be to the 
point here, since we are dealing with events which are supposed 
to be unique and yet of inestimable significance for all men. 

(2) Historical knowledge is at best only highly probable, since 
it deals with contingent facts; therefore there is an element of 
risk involved in a historical religion and all its doctrines must be 
regarded as fallible. I have already remarked that many 
contemporary theologians are keenly aware of difficulties of 
this kind and that they prefer to rest the weight of their case on 
something other than historical facts, e.g. present religious 


experience. Bultmann, for example, says that ‘This inteipre- 
tation of the cross as a permanent fact rather than a 
mythological event does far more justice to the redemptive 
significance of the event of the past than do the traditional 
interpretations. . . . The real meaning of the cross is that it has 
created a new and permanent situation in history.’ (Bartsch, i, 
p. 37). Many different lines of thought lie behind such a view, 
of course, but one of them is surely, as Professor D. M. 
MacKinnon describes it, ‘a desire to escape from bondage to 
that which could have been otherwise’ (Mackinnon (1) p. 87). 

(3) How do we go about building a theology on such facts? 
Lessing raised this difficulty in its classic form when he queried 
the legitimacy of jumping from historical judgements to 
‘metaphysical and moral ideas’ (Lessing, p. 54). It is relevant to 
many different questions, e.g. the relationship between our 
present spiritual life and past events, the way in which there can 
be several theological theories about a single histone event 
(e.g. theories of the Atonement), the relation between the 
earthly and the transcendent, and the connection between 
‘theory-laden’ theological terms and ordinary language. ttittgen- 
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stein made a similar point to Lessing’s when, speaking of 
Christianity’s reliance on historical fact, he said that these are 
not ordinary facts, subject to doubt and empirical text, for 
‘they base enormous things on this evidence’ (L.&C. p. 58). 

Not all philosophers and theologians would be equally 
perturbed by these problems, since many of them regard 
Christianity’s historical foundation as its glory and its strength. 
To Wittgenstein’s claim that the facts are not subject to doubt 
they would reply that our commitment in faith precludes our 
doubting the truth of the Gospel records, just as a husband does 
not normally question his wife’s fidelity; but in both cases one 
can admit that in principle doubt is possible, for historical 
events can be misreported and wives can be unfaithful. To his 
charge that Christians base enormous things on the evidence 
they would naturally reply ‘well, why shouldn’t they, since the 
events in question are of an extraordinary type?’ God’s 
revelation is an unexpected and unmerited grace, so we have no 
claim to expect anything more than what we have. In any case, 
man is a historical being: historical events are not simply 
physical changes, and man is endowed with a memory which 
enables him to see and retain the significance of such events. 

( After all, a single event often has great significance in changing 
an individual person’s life, e.g. with regard to his marriage or 
career; and secular history is full of the record of single lives and 
t indeed single events which have decisively affected the future of 
! whole nations. Novelists and playwrights have appreciated this 
fact as well as historians. There is no need, therefore, for 
theologians to be embarrassed at resting so much on so little, 
since there are plenty of parallels for this elsewhere. 

Such considerations, which I would expect a follower of 
Kierkegaard or Barth to stress, are very cogent, but they do not 
entirely remove our difficulties, particularly those occurring 
under (3) with regard to the building of a theology. These 
difficulties could, I think, be removed only by developing a 
philosophy of revelation. A really satisfactory account of 
revelation would have to go beyond itself by showing how the 
activity of God through historical events and prophetic revel- 
ations is to be related to His activity in the public and repeatable 
aspects of the cosmos, c.g. through the laws of nature, and also 
to His presence in men’s hearts and minds. If the Jews looked 
for God in history and the Greeks in cosmology, 2 then it would 
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seem that people today are nether Hebrew nor G eek sine 
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immediately to say ‘What I mean is that the God of the 
Christian revelation is the answer to the vital questions, the 
existential questions’ (Bartsch, vol. 1. p. 107) and in general he 
stops his programme of demythologising short of certain central 
Christian doctrines. I am inclined to think that D. Z. Phillips 
might be classified as a ‘Partial Reductionist’ because of his 
views on Providence, petitionary prayer, hope and immortality, 
on which I have already commented. 

The overwhelming attraction of Reductionism is that it 
enables us to simplify our ontology and thereby avoid many 
thorny problems. If religious doctrines are really about ethics 
and psychology, then questions about transcendence can be 
shelved, or even dismissed as the product of an outdated ‘two 
worlds’ cosmology. But many people feel that this is to let out 
the baby with the bathwater. 

It is, of course, often difficult to tell whether a particular 
formulation manages to capture the substance of a doctrine, so 
we must be careful about rejecting suggested analyses as 
Reductionist and therefore as inadequate (cf. Thornton). Still, 
many Reductionists are quite frank about their rejection of the 
traditional understanding of many Christian doctrines, and 
certainly writers like van Buren fail to do justice to the variety 
of Christian beliefs. Like many other easy answers to serious 
problems, Reductionism may turn out to be only a cowardly 
and short-term solution. 

It is one thing to claim that Reductionism is religiously 
unorthodox, and another thing to show that it is philoso- 
phically untenable. The problem is that statements about 
transcendent beings are incompatible with the view of most 
philosophers since Kant that man cannot claim knowledge of 
things which are beyond his experience. Moreover, there are 
difficulties of ontology as well as the more familiar ones of 
epistemology: for if God is transcendent, i.e. spatially and 
temporally unlimited, immaterial, independent and mysterious, 
then how can He be related to our finite and material world? 
Does the notion of a transcendent cause make sense? These 
problems lead Reductionist theologians to dismiss talk about 
transcendence as the relic of an obsolete ‘two worlds’ cos- 
mology or else to interpret it in terms of levels of depth in 
human experience. In doing this they are following Bonhoeffer, 
who asserted that the transcendence of epistemological theory 
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has nothing to do with that of God, for ‘God is the ‘beyond’ in 
the midst of our life’ (Bonhoeffer, p. 93), 

Wittgenstein considered the question in his earlier philo- 
sophy, but took a Kantian line; ‘what can be said’ is restricted 
to propositions of natural science, so that those who speak 
metaphysically have failed to give meaning to certain signs in 
their propositions (T. 6.53). Questions about God and ethics 
belong to the realm of what can be shown but not said, for they 
lie outside the world (T. 6.41, 6.421, 6.432, 6.522). This 
presumably means that religious believers would be committed 
to absolute silence with regard to God’s attributes and activities, 
for otherwise they would utter meaningless propositions. 

His later philosophy, however , offers a more flexible 
approach. His remark ‘Only in the stream of thought and life do 
words have meaning’ (Z. 173) suggests that he would accept 
language about the transcendent as meaningful, provided that 
we could show that it has some role in our life. And indeed his 
own Lectures on Religious Belief offer a partial solution to the 
question of how a form of life might involve reference to the 
concept of a transcendent being. There he argues that believing 
in the Last Judgement does not consist in believing in a future 
event for which there are grounds or evidence, but rather in 
living with a picture before one’s mind, a picture which 
regulates our life (pp. 53—9). He suggests, too, that belief in 
one’s immortality is like living with the idea that a task has been 
given to us, a task so grave that nothing, not even death, can 
take away the responsibility for its performance (p. 70). 
Norman Malcolm gives another variation on the same theme: he 
suggests that we might get the idea of an infinite and perfect 
being from our feeling of great guilt. A guilt which is too great 
to be removed by the forgiveness of another human being might 
be removed by ‘a forgiving mercy that is limitless, beyond ail 
measure’, and this idea is one important feature of the Jewish 
and Christian conception of God (Malcolm (2) pp. 60f.). 

Now we could generalise these suggestions and argue that 
believing in a transcendent being consists in living with a picture 
before us which regulates our lives. Certainly much of the 
language of the Bible, e.g. 'Whither shall I go from thy Spirit? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I ascend to heaven, 
thou art there! If I make my bed in Sheol, thou art there 
(Psalm 139, 7—8) and ‘For as the heavens are higher than the 
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earth, so are my ways higher than your ways and my thoughts 
t lan your thoughts (Isaiah, 55.9) suggests some aspects of the 
concept of transcendence very graphically. We could go on to 
construct similar pictures for other features of the concept and 
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some people live with these pictures and some do not and 
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CONCLUSION 

In this chapter I have discussed Wittgenstein’s insight that many 
concepts can be applied only in certain circumstances and that 
many customs, forms of life and activities presuppose certain 
contexts or ‘surroundings’. I have sought to apply this point to 
religion by arguing that religious beliefs and practices pre- 
suppose particular contexts in life and often also particular 
historical facts. All that I have claimed so far is that the 
situations and facts are necessary conditions of religion. 

My classification of them has not touched on the problems of 
how doctrines are formulated and how they might be verified or 
falsified. But then these questions do not arise at this stage: one 
might say that we are now concerned with phenomenology, m 
that we are merely trying to give a logical classification of the 
different kinds of fact to which men can give a religious 
response and so we are describing the occasions of religious 
belief, etc. rather than deciding what constitutes evidence. 
However, the first three categories are relevant to the question 
of falsification, since they enable us to give a reply to Flew’s 
query ‘What would have to be the case for you to stop believing 
in . . .?* 

If religion is a response to something, then it cannot be true 
that religious believers are oblivious of the facts. Again, this 
exemplifies the point that the possibility and utility of certain 
language-games and forms of life depend on facts about the 
world. (The boldest answer to Flew’s question about what 
difference the existence of God makes would be to follow one 
of the participants in the original University discussion and 
point to the world as a whole: if God did not exist, there would 
be a considerable difference — there would be no world at all!) 

Such an approach is compatible with great theological lati- 
tude, since we are merely saying that certain facts are the 
necessary conditions of religious practices or beliefs, but not 
that they are sufficient conditions. The bare fact that Jesus was 
conceived and bom is a presupposition of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation; it does not, however, entail the doctrine or any 
particular interpretation of it (e.g. Kenoticism), so that anyone 
wishing to put forward these will need to take into account 
many other facts and arguments. This point is relevant to Hugo 
Meynell s claim that the Christian religion has certain truth 
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conditions, because it both appeals to past facts recorded in the 
Bible and makes predictions about the future life after death, 
and that it is therefore in principle falsiflable. (MeynelJ (I) pp. 
247-9). Now Meyn ell’s argument does, I think, do the job it is 
designed to do, which is to refute the claim of Flew and others 
that Christian doctrines are un falsiflable. But it leaves us with 
Lessing’s and Wittgenstein's problem of how we make a type- 
jump from facts about Christ’s life or the world to conclusions 
about a transcendent being. To put it in logical terms, Maynell 
has shown, for instance, that 

Jesus Christ is God -*• Jesus Christ is sinless 

Thus, by modus tollens t it follows that if Jesus Christ never 
existed or was an evil man, then Christianity is falsified 
(Afeynelf (3) p. 39). But unfortunately, since affirming the 
consequent is invalid, we cannot use the above entailment to 
show that since Jesus Christ is sinless, therefore He is God. In 
other words, Meynell has only shown that facts about God 
entail ones about the world, and has not proved that we can 
construct an entailment running the other way (he does, 
however, realise this deficiency and seeks to remedy it by 
showing that ‘type-jumps’ occur in other contexts, e.g. from 
statements of observation to the laws of physics, or from reports 
about publicly observable behaviour to judgements about a 
transcendent human mind (cf. (1) p. 216; (3) pp. 127f.). 

Clearly, therefore, religious doctrines are not simply deduced 
from the facts, although the latter may constitute necessary 
conditions. But why and how do people go on to build a 
religion on them? What is the relationship between ordinary 
descriptive language and the 'theory laden’ terms of theo- 
logians? Wittgenstein drew attention to an analogous problem in 
mathematics when he said that although certain physiological 
and psychological facts make calculation possible and give it its 
point, this does not mean that the propositions used in 
calculation are empirical ones [R.F.M. V.15). Could two dif- 
ferent religions arise from the same situation — wc have 
admitted that there can be different responses to the same 
facts? Why do people regard certain events as revelations? How 
comparable are religions which arise from different revelations? 

How did people form the concept of God? 
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CONCLUSION 

In this chapter I have discussed Wittgenstein’s insight that many 
concepts can be applied only in certain circumstances and that 
many customs, forms of life and activities presuppose certain 
contexts or ‘surroundings’. I have sought to apply this point to 
religion by arguing that religious beliefs and practices pre- 
suppose particular contexts in life and often also particular 
historical facts. All that I have claimed so far is that the 
situations and facts are necessary conditions of religion. 

My classification of them has not touched on the problems of 
how doctrines are formulated and how they might be verified or 
falsified. But then these questions do not arise at this stage: one 
might say that we are now concerned with phenomenology, in 
that we are merely trying to give a logical classification of the 
different kinds of fact to which men can give a religious 
response and so we are describing the occasions of religious 
belief, etc. rather than deciding what constitutes evidence. 
However, the First three categories are relevant to the question 
of falsification, since they enable us to give a reply to Flew’s 
query ‘What would have to be the case for you to stop believing 
in . . .?* 

If religion is a response to something, then it cannot be true 
that religious believers are oblivious of the facts. Again, this 
exemplifies the point that the possibility and utility of certain 
language-games and forms of life depend on facts about the 
world. (The boldest answer to Flew’s question about what 
difference the existence of God makes would be to follow one 
of the participants in the original University discussion and 
point to the world as a whole: if God did not exist, there would 
be a considerable difference - there would be no world at all!) 

Such an approach is compatible with great theological lati- 
tude, since we are merely saying that certain facts are the 
necessary conditions of religious practices or beliefs, but not 
that they are sufficient conditions. The bare fact that Jesus was 
conceived and bom is a presupposition of the doctrine of the 
Incarnation; it does not, however, entail the doctrine or any 
particular interpretation of it (e.g. Kenoticism), so that anyone 
wishing to put forward these will need to take into account 
many other facts and arguments. This point is relevant to Hugo 
Meynell s claim that the Christian religion has certain truth 
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conditions, because it both appeals to past facts recorded in the 
Bible and makes predictions about the future life after death, 
and that it is therefore in principle falsifiable. (Meynell (1) pp. 
247—9). Now Meynell's argument does, I think, do the job it is 
designed to do, which is to refute the claim of Flew and others 
that Christian doctrines are unfalsifiable. But it leaves us with 
Lessing's and Wittgenstein's problem of how we make a type- 
jump from facts about Christ's life or the world to conclusions 
about a transcendent being. To put it in logical terms, Maynell 
has shown, for instance, that 

Jesus Christ is God Jesus Christ is sinless 

Thus, by modus tollens y it follows that if Jesus Christ never 
existed or was an evil man, then Christianity is falsified 
(Meynell (3) p. 39). But unfortunately, since affirming the 
consequent is invalid, we cannot use the above entailment to 
show that since Jesus Christ is sinless, therefore He is God. In 
other words, Meynell has only shown that facts about God 
entail ones about the world, and has not proved that we can 
construct an entailment running the other way (he does, 
however, realise this deficiency and seeks to remedy it by 
showing that 'type-jumps' occur in other contexts, e.g. from 
statements of observation to the laws of physics, or from reports 
about publicly observable behaviour to judgements about a 
transcendent human mind (cf. (I) p. 216; (3) pp. 127f.). 

Clearly, therefore, religious doctrines are not simply deduced 
from the facts, although the latter may constitute necessary 
conditions. But why and how do people go on to build a 
religion on them? What is the relationship between ordinary 
descriptive language and the 'theory laden' terms of theo- 
logians? Wittgenstein drew attention to an analogous problem in 
mathematics when he said that although certain physiological 
and psychological facts make calculation possible and give it its 
point, this does not mean that the propositions used in 
calculation are empirical ones ( R.F.M . V.15). Could two dif- 
ferent religions arise from the same situation — we have 
admitted that there can be different responses to the same 
facts? Why do people regard certain events as revelations? How 
comparable are religions which arise from different revelations? 

How did people form the concept of God? 
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The existence of these questions is one reason which leads me 
to say that a description of religious contexts and situations is a 
matter of phenomenology but no more. Yet the religious 
believer does feel that if we rightly understand the significance 
of the facts to which he appeals, we shall realise that they have 
a certain import which religious doctrines attempt to express. 
Moreover, he feels that the religious practices of worship, prayer 
and so forth are appropriate responses to this understanding. I 
cannot hope to solve the fundamental yet difficult problems 
which are raised here, but I will at least clear away some of the 
ground by discussing a topic which follows on naturally from 
this chapter, namely that of how we attempt to understand the 
significance of the facts by forming and developing concepts. 



5 Locating: n The Formation 
of Religious Concepts 


In the last chapter we considered the different kinds of facts 
which form the background of men’s religious responses. Now I 
want to link this background to religious language by saying 
something about how religious concepts are formed. My proce- 
dure will be to consider concept formation generally, to criticise 
certain theories about it which are found among both the- 
ologians and philosophers, and then to consider some of the 
special problems of religious concepts. But it might be as well to 
say first a little more about why the subject is both so difficult 
and so important, and to differentiate between the various 
kinds of religious concept. In Chapter 3 I suggested a rough and 
ready division of types of religious language, and I think that 
this will still serve our purposes in the present context: 

(1) Specifically religious concepts, e.g. ‘God’, * Brahman *, 
‘heaven’, ‘holiness’, ‘sacrament’, ‘devil’ and ‘pilgrimage*. 
Professional theologians also use concepts like ‘tran- 
substantiation’ or ‘hypostatic union’ which may well be 
unknown to the ordinary religious believer. But many of 
these concepts belong to my second category: 

(2) Metaphysical concepts, e.g. ‘omniscient*, ‘infinite*, ‘tran- 
scendent* and ‘spirit*. 

(3) Analogical concepts, e.g. ‘father’, ‘life’, ‘cause’, ‘make’ or 
‘love*. Many terms which we think of as specifically 
religious, e.g. ‘redeemer*, ‘revelation*, ‘grace’, ‘salvation’ 
and ‘Providence’, might be classified as analogical be- 
cause they originally had a non-religious sense, even if 
they have now largely lost this. 
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(4) Ordinary concepts, e.g. ‘death’, ‘peace , just , crucify or 
‘forgive*. 

X will concentrate here mainly on the first category, since the 
question of analogy will be discussed in Chapter 7 and the other 
two categories are not specifically religious. The most obvious 
problem is simply that much traditional religious language fails 
to communicate anything to a large number of people today, 
and this is manifested in a variety of ways: outsiders allege that 
religious language is meaningless or that religion is ‘irrelevant , 
or they fasten on particular issues, arguing, for example, that 
modem views about punishment and responsibility have ren- 
dered the concepts of redemption and atonement obsolete. 
Religious believers prefer to speak of a difficulty in under- 
standing: ordinary people often find it hard to make sense of 
the Church’s creeds and doctrines, while theologians are 
troubled by many traditional theological concepts and their 
associated doctrines, e.g. ‘revelation*, ‘faith* and ‘justification* 
(they are also, of course, troubled by questions of verification, 
but these are not our main concern at the moment). Now in so 
far as these difficulties are ones of understanding, the question 
of concept formation is highly relevant, for understanding is 
largely a matter of grasping concepts, and religious under- 
standing is no exception. If indeed there is such a thing as a 
special religious understanding, this must be partly a con- 
sequence of the fact that religion employs special concepts. 

The difficulties which I have mentioned are widely realised, 
both at the ordinary pastoral level and by professional theo- 
logians, but the response is often superficial. A minority is 
content to reiterate the traditional view that religion requires a 
special understanding which is a gift of the Holy Spirit and 
consists of a special illumination of the intellect whereby the 
believer is granted the grace to comprehend the truths of the 
faith; such an understanding is not available to those outside the 
church, for it is taught by the Spirit, not through philosophical 
learning (cf. I Corinthians 2.11 — 14). At the other end of the 
theological spectrum there is much talk of ‘dernythologising’, of 
‘outdated thought-forms’ and of reinterpreting the essence of 
Christianity in terms meaningful to modern man. But the 
proposal to re -express an old truth in new concepts raises many 
problems: the acquisition of a new set of concepts is not like 
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many very interesting philosophical problems: why do we have 
the concepts we do? Could we have a different set of concepts? 
Are there some concepts or categories which are essential to any 
rational thought whatsoever? Why can some people do without 
a particular batch of concepts, e.g. aesthetic or religious ones? 
Do our interests influence our use of concepts? Can the same 
truths be expressed in different concepts? How and why do 
concepts change and develop? And, most basic of all, what is it 
' to have a concept — if we define it in terms of ‘recognitional 
capacity’ or ‘being able to follow a rule’, then will we not have 
to say that dogs have concepts? To what extent is having a 
concept a matter of thinking in images, making verbal judge- 
ments or behaving in certain ways? 

Not all of these problems are relevant to our present 
concerns, but it is worth making some connections with what 
has gone before. Most obviously, the question of concept 
formation is related to my discussion of language-games in 
Chapter 2: those who make the ‘this language-game is played’ 
move apparently fail to realise that many religious concepts 
have a relatively short history and have acquired many accre- 
tions of meaning in the course of their evolution. 4 For instance, 
even such an apparently common and untechnical concept as 
that of ‘supernatural' arose relatively late in the Church’s 
history. 5 The question of ‘forms of life’ is also relevant: 
practices like pitying, forgiving, hoping, repenting and expecting 
presuppose that one has concepts like ‘pain*, ‘guilt*, ‘amend- 
ment’, ‘past*, ‘future* and so on — indeed it might be argued, for 
example, that doing penance or apologising is to have the 
concept of sorrow. In the case of religion there is a logical link 
between practices like fasting, prayer or worship and concepts 
like ‘sin’, ‘holy*, ‘Providence* and ‘God*. This is simply because 
our behaviour and institutions express our beliefs and purposes. 
I should also mention Wittgenstein’s later views on ‘picturing’ 
which we briefly discussed in Chapter 1: of course there can be 
special kinds of description, e.g. mythical or symbolic, which do 
not embody a special vocabulary. But very often there are 
special concepts associated with certain modes of description, 
and these concepts have theii own ‘grammar’ and ‘criteria’ 
which must be grasped if the concepts are to be applied 
properly. Lastly, the question of concept formation is relevant 
to that of verification, since one can verify a statement only if 
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fresh insights or devised explanations. Likewise, the second 
question is sometimes brushed aside as a ‘genetic* (as opposed 
to an ‘analytic*) question, and so not really philosophically 
important. But Wittgenstein used to say that asking how words 
are leamt and how we would teach a child their use is one way 
of finding out their meaning (see Fann (1) p. 54; also L. Sc C. p. 
1), so it would seem that this consideration might often throw 
light on question (3). 

One should not, I think, attempt any general answer to the 
question of why we have the concepts we do, since there are so 
many different kinds of concepts, depending on human pur- 
poses, beliefs and activities, as well as facts about the world and 
its history. But three considerations are particularly relevant to 
our present concerns: we use many concepts to describe, to 
understand and to explain. These three terms, however, cover a 
variety of situations, so I shall try to bring out the complexity 
of the question by giving a wide range of examples from 
different fields under each heading. 

(1) Description. The simplest kind of description might seem 
to be that of a single object like a hat or a house. But a full 
description of even a simple object will involve reference to its 
situation, size, colour, history and so forth, i.e. all the Aristo- 
telian categories. And if the object happens to be of artistic 
interest, a whole barrage of complex concepts may be called 
into play, e.g., ‘chiaroscuro*, ‘Baroque*, ‘perspective* and ‘tonal 
I gradation*. If we are describing a person, the situation becomes 
even more compYicated since we are unlikely to restrict our- 
selves to his or her appearance: we shall probably employ moral 
and psychological concepts like ‘brave*, ‘deceitful’, ‘neurotic*, 
‘sense of humour* and ‘inferiority complex*. 

When we come to describe relationships, processes, events or 
situations in which several objects or people are concerned, we 
shall introduce further levels of concepts from history, soci- 
ology, politics and economics: ones like ‘military defeat*, 
‘inflation*, ‘democracy’, ‘culture*, ‘industrial relations’ and ‘class 
structure*. 

We use all these concepts to define and to classify what we 
have seen, but ‘seeing* is no simple matter: painters are trained 
to notice more in nature than ordinary people do, while writers 
try to capture the feeling of unique and transient experiences. 
Critics and connoisseurs try to develop their awareness of the 
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language, changes our concepts. It makes new connexions, and 
it creates the concept of these connexions’ (R.F.M. II, 31; cf. 
IV. 45). 

I am not suggesting that we use a special set of terras to 
understand things, a set which is different from those used to 
describe or explain them. My point is that the perception of 
similarities, connections and relationships often brings with it 
the use of a new vocabulary. Moreover, differences in under- 
standing result in disputes about the application of terms: there 
may be controversy, for example, as to whether a particular 
action constitutes an example of hypocrisy, unfairness or 
cruelty, or whether a work of art embodies a specific style or 
quality; this situation arises both because the individual case is 
unclear and because there are often several different criteria for 
applying a concept. Similarly with explanations: the formu- 
lation of laws and hypotheses often involves the introduction of 
a fresh descriptive vocabulary. Still, this does not mean that all 
concepts can be simply labelled as ‘descriptive*: as we shall see, 
a scientific theory is often judged by its predictive and explana- 
tory value, rather than because all its terms can be correlated 
with specific aspects of reality (strictly speaking, it is stater 
merits , e.g. scientific theories, rather than concepts, which 
explain things). Theoretical terms and statements have only an 
! indirect content or reference, and we judge them by their 
| applicability (Toulmin (2) pp. 169—73). Moreover, a consider- 
ation of my remarks in Chapter 1 about names and essences, 
surroundings and criteria, and the variety of descriptions should 
warn us against the error of seeking a one-to-one relationship 
between language or thought on the one hand, and the world on 
the other (not to mention the special difficulties occasioned by 
recalcitrant cases like ethical and mathematical concepts, or 
ones like ‘time’). 

The special connection between using concepts and under- 
standing or insight seems to be this: a person’s mastery of 
concepts is an index of the level of his understanding, for 
learning is a matter of seeing connections as well as acquiring 
facts: 'Concepts help us to comprehend things. They corre- 
spond to a particular way of dealing with situations* (R.F.M. 
V. 46). 

(3) Explanations. Part of the task of understanding a body of 
facts consists in finding explanations: wc look for causal 
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connections between events and form theories or frame hypoth- 
eses which we hope to verify by experiment or observation. Te 
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by means of operational definitions. 

This issue is relevant to theology, since a number of philoso- 
phers of religion have argued that language about unseen 
religious beings is perfectly justifiable because it is analogous to 
talk about theoretical entities in science, Hugo Meynell, for 
instance, compares the doctrine of the Trinity to the theory o 
relativity, claiming that they are both ‘rather regulative princi- 
ples for the manipulation of the conceptual schemes within 
which they occur than references to particular facts dealt with 
by the schemes’ (Meynell (1) p. 175; cf. Smart (1) p. 8). It is 
perhaps rather ironical that they should take this line, in view of 
Popper’s attempt to pour scorn on Freud’s theoretical con- 
structs by comparing them to Homer’s mythical gods! Certainly 
they are right to argue that talk about unseen entities is not 
necessarily meaningless. Moreover, the parallel between ‘God’ 
and theoretical terms is drawing our attention to something 
which is religiously very important, namely that God is both 
unknowable in Himself and yet to be regarded as the source of 
holiness and other perfections in the world. But it should be 
pointed out that unobservable entities in scientific explanation 
are spatio-temporal and can therefore parallel only God’s 
immanence but not His transcendence. Later on in this chapter 
we shall have to consider those philosophers who not only plead 
that theological terms are meaningful even though they fail to 
refer to directly observable entities, but go on to claim that 
such terms and the doctrines containing them have a positive 
explanatory value. 


ABSTRACTION AND SEEING AS 

Now that we have seen that concepts are formed and used for 
so many different purposes, we can dispose of two views which 
have found favour with philosophers and theologians at differ- 
ent times, which I shall call ‘Abstractionism’ and the ‘Grid 
theory’. The first of these says that our concepts are abstracted 
from our experience, the second that our concepts are ‘given’ 
and that they structure our experience. I think that each theory 
has many different faults of its own, but that both of them fail 
to do justice to the fact that many of our concepts, particularly 
religious and theological ones, have evolved very slowly and 
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have gradually changed during their history. 
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like ‘Cold War’ (cf. Schon, pp. 15, 54f.), not to mention ones 
like ‘not' or ‘all*, about which J onathan Bennett rightly remarks 
(p. 98) that: 

Abstractionist accounts of such concepts as negation and 
totality always have a surrealist air about them, not because 
plausible examples of allness and notness are hard to find, 
but rather because someone who lacks these two concepts 
cannot do what the abstractionist account requires him to. 
do — namely to notice that all those things share a feature 
which is not possessed by this other thing. 

Recent philosophers have also criticised another view which 
is usually favoured by Abstractionists and which I shall call 
‘Reductionism’: this is the view that complex concepts like 
‘democracy’* ‘jealousy’, ‘tragedy*, ‘revolution*, ‘neurosis* or 
‘murder' are compounded out of simpler concepts. This view 
has been applied by Camap to theological concepts, as we shall 
see in a moment. It derives from Locke’s claim that ‘complex 
ideas’, however abstruse, are derived by combining and com- 
paring simple ideas of sense or reflection (2ftsay, II. xii) and 
from Leibniz’s ideal of an ars combinatoria (though Leibniz was 
more concerned with the logical analysis of concepts than with 
their genesis). Subsequent philosophers, especially Russell in his 
logical atomism period, have refined and elaborated the theory. 
Generally speaking, they have tried to work out in epistemo- 
logical terms the logical view that all complex terms can be 
defined in terms of simple ones. Thus Camap, for instance, 
wished to establish a ‘constructional system’ of objects and 
concepts, in which all concepts are derived from certain funda- 
mental ones. His ‘genealogy* runs as follows: 

(1) Our own sensations and mental states. 

(2) Physical objects: our recognition of these depends on 
perception, hence (1) is more basic than (2). 

(3) Other people's mental states: we only recognise these by 
observing people's behaviour, which is a case of (2). 

(4) ‘Cultural objects’: in this category Camap includes re- 

ligion, since this is based upon physical documents, 

psychological processes, etc. (see Camap (2) § § 1-2; (3) 
§ 1 2 3 4 * 6 )- 
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mundus sensibilis another cosmos, the mundus intelligibilis, and 
at defining the boundary between these two worlds’ (Cassirer, 
p. 86). Hence he saw science, art and religion as functions by 
means of which a particular form is given to reality, and 
concept formation as playing a vital role in this: concepts are 
formed by selection rather than abstraction and many of them 
are already present in our inherited language which does not 
merely ‘follow the lead of impressions and perceptions, but it 
confronts them with an independent action: it distinguishes, 
chooses and directs, and through this action creates certain 
centres of objective intuition* (p. 301). From this it follows that 
there are many different ways of structuring experience. 

There are many versions of this kind of theory, some of them 
held by people who would not regard themselves as Idealists. 
Brian Wicker, for example, says that the world is not just ‘given 
in perception* but is ‘structured ... by our own capacity for, 
and use of, language’, and mentions Wittgenstein as a proponent 
of this view (Wicker, p. 15; we shall discuss this view of 
Wittgenstein shortly). likewise, Peter Winch thinks that our 
concepts, which we inherit through our membership of the 
linguistic community, ‘settle for us the form of our experience* 
(Winch (1) p. 15). K.-O. Apel has remarked that such writers 
seem to be producing a new transcendental philosophy, in 
which language-games define the limits of the possibility and 
validity of meaning and understanding (Apel (2) p. 85). Of 
course, they all derive their views ultimately from Kant, though 
they go beyond him in treating all concepts as a priori and in 
emphasising the role of our inherited culture. 

One should also mention at this point, I think, the view that 
religious faith is an interpretation or a construction put upon 
experience, since this view brings up an important aspect of 
Wittgenstein’s thought which we have not yet considered, 
namely his remarks on ‘seeing as*. In Part II, § xi, of the 
Philosophical Investigations Wittgenstein mentions Jastrow’s 
duck-rabbit’, a drawing which can be seen as either a duck or a 
rabbit. John Hick has applied this example to religi ous belief, 
suggesting that belief in many religious doctrines may be 
construed as seeing the world or interpreting our experience in a 
certain way. Accepting the doctrine of Providence, for example, 
involves experiencing the events of our lives and of history as 
mediating the presence and activity of God (see Hick (3) pp- 
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142 ff; (4) p. 53). Now since the same event can be described in 
different concepts (cp. ‘Luckily he was wearing a seat-belt, so 
he wasn t injured* and ‘Because of God's Providence he was 
wearing a seat-belt . . .’) we are naturally faced with the ques- 
tion of why we should choose one interpretation rather than 
another. Since the world can also be seen as the playground of a 
malicious demon, there is no point in seeing it as the veil of the 
divine unless we have some good reason to believe that God 
does actually exist. Hick answers this objection by introducing 
the idea of Eschatological Verification: events after death will 
show that our interpretation has been the correct one- 

It is important to see that Hick has both modified and gone 
beyond Wittgenstein's ideas (I suspect that he owes more to 
other thinkers who have stressed the role of ‘interpretation' in 
faith than he does to Wittgenstein). The latter employed the 
examples of the duck-rabbit and the puzzle-picture (where we 
see faces in the foliage of trees) in order to draw a parallel 
between ‘seeing an aspect' and ‘experiencing the meaning of a 
word’. He certainly did not think that every case of seeing is 
one of seeing as, for he remarked that I cannot try to see a 
conventional picture of a lion as a lion, any more than a F as 
that letter, though I may well try to see it as a gallows, for 
example (P.I. p. 206). Likewise, it would, he claims, be 
ridiculous to say at the sight of a knife and fork ‘Now I am 
seeing this as a knife and fork’ (P.I. p. 195). Hick, on the other 
hand, contends that all experiencing is experiencing as (see 
Vesey, pp. 24—5); one of his reasons for claiming this is that, if 
it is true, it disposes of the objection that since you can only see 
the duck and rabbit aspects of the duck-rabbit if you are 
already conversant with the shapes of those two animals (see 
P.I. p. 207), so you can only see an event as an act of God if 
you first know by direct acquaintance what an act of God is 
like. Hick maintains that we learn to use the concept act of 
God' as we leam to use other concepts, i.e. by acquiring the 
capacity to recognise exemplifying instances, though he realises 
that there are immense differences between this concept and 
ones like ‘rabbit’ or ‘fork* (Vesey, p. 27). 

Clearly Hick has gone beyond Wittgenstein in making lus 
notion of ‘experiencing as’ cover such diverse cases as identi- 
fying a fork, realising that there is a rabbit over there and seeing 
something as an act of God. And in so doing, he has raised 
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many serious problems. Normally we confine the concept of 
‘interpreting as’ to a restricted range of contexts, and hope that 
subsequent experience will check our interpretations. But how 
does Hick’s widened concept of ‘experiencing as’ differ from 
imagination? How do we identify acts of God on different 
occasions (indeed, what is it for something to be^ an act of 
God?)? Why is it that even religious people find difficulty in 
doing so, whereas no adult in the Western world has any 
difficulty in recognising forks as forks? 

These problems also serve, I think, to show up some of the 
weaknesses of the grid theory. Theories of this type do more 
justice than Abstractionism does to the fact that our concepts 
are learnt through our education and that they lead us to 
discriminate and to select different aspects of experience, 
according to our interests. But this advantage is offset by many 
defects: in particular, the theories fail to explain how anybody 
ever came in the first place to form the concepts which we 
have . 6 In the case of terms like ‘exist*, ‘possible’ and ‘thing* it 
might be claimed that these are essential for any rational 
discourse and that their source is in the mind itself (to use a 
question-begging phrase). But clearly religious concepts are not 
in the same boat since most of them have had a relatively short 
history and many of them have changed their meaning: for 
example, the concept of ‘redemption* has travelled a long way 
from its origin in he Hebrew * goel y , acquiring new accretions of 
meaning in the Psalms, Isaiah and the New Testament. The 
writers of these works did not simply passively inherit the 
concept and use it to interpret the facts, but they developed it 
in the light of their experience and understanding. The experi- 
ences of the Exile and the Prophetic Movement contributed to 
this development. Similarly, St Paul developed the concept of 
grace in order to do justice to the event of his conversion and 
to his experience of life in Christ, and the Church has developed 
Christological concepts to understand and explain the signifi- 
cance of Christ s life, work and death. Clearly we need a much 
more complex model of concept formation if we are to do 
justice to such a process of development. 

Neither of the theories which I have discussed does justice to 
contemporary philosophy of science. Clearly, terms like ‘elec- 
tron or super-ego were not simply abstracted from obser- 
vations; nor arc they merely ways of interpreting raw data. 
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Their inventors formulated them to do a particular job, namely 
to explain things, and they usually sought to show that their 
interpretations entailed certain checkable observational con- 
sequences. Likewise with art: critics who invented concepts like 
‘tactile values’ or ‘Mannerism’ may have enabled us to see 
pictures in a new way, but this new vision depends partly at 
least on the noticing of distinctions and similarities which have 
hitherto been overlooked. This suggests, perhaps, a ™ 
should look for some kind of middle position be ween the two 
theories: concepts are ‘given’ m our language, but t y P 
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can be justified to some degree. Conversely, their loss has 
a reason and is rarely caused simply by a ‘gestalt-switc 
the concept ‘ether’, for instance, was abandoned tor 
experimental reasons. 

In some cases, indeed, a person may well feel that the facts 
ask to be construed in a certain way, even though not everyone 
does construe them so. Certainly, scientists, connoisseurs of art 
and religious people will wish to claim that their special 
concepts enable them to notice and describe features of the 
world and human life which other people miss . 8 


RELIGIOUS CONCEPT FORMATION 

My conclusion, then, is that religious concepts are neither 
simply abstracted nor inherited through our language, culture or 
mental structure; rather, they have developed through time as 
men have sought to describe, understand and explain their 
experience. In this respect, at least, they are similar to moral, 
aesthetic and scientific concepts. But they also have some 
pecularities, which I will now try to bring out. I shall take as my 
examples Christian concepts, since I am best acquainted with 
them; but much of what I say will apply to the concepts of 
other religions. 

One point to which I have alluded intermittently is that 
religious concepts, like aesthetic ones, are optional in the sense 
that not everyone uses them; yet both kinds of concept claim a 
relation to reality. Now aesthetic concepts describe the features 
of works of art; but what do religious concepts describe? The 
answer to this question was partly provided in the last chapter, 
when we divided all that exists into four categories: the unique, 
the recurrent, the world as a whole, and the transcendent. I 
think that most religious concepts can be classified in terms of 
these categories (though ones like ‘heaven* or ‘hell’ are hard to 
classify). But the most characteristic and difficult feature of 
religious concepts is that many of them involve reference to 
more than one category. For example, Christian concepts are 
often seeking to interconnect the life of Christ, the presence of 
God in the world and man’s experience. Of course there are 
parallels elsewhere for concepts which link together different 
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kinds of fact, particularly in the philosophy of mind, b Chapter 
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138-9). But such claims need to be supported by some account 
of the nature of revelation and the development of doctnne. 

The second category, the recurrent, includes concepts invol- 
ving reference to our experience today: the concept of ‘Provi- 
dence’, for example, points to purpose in our lives or to 
patterns discerned in nature; ‘sin’, ‘reconciliation’ and atone- 
ment’ arise from our feelings of guilt and our desire for God s 
forgiveness: ‘grace’, ‘holiness’ and other concepts conceme 
with ‘spirituality’ describe the self-transformation and the new 
life which the Christian faith aims to produce. But none of 
these concepts, any more than those of the first category, is 
merely descriptive of features of our experience. Most of them 
are explanatory, in that they are trying to interconnect differ- 
ent types of fact in the way already described (one of the 
weaknesses of most ‘empirical theologies’ is that they over- 
simplify the relationship between concepts and reality). For 
instance, the concept of ‘grace’ tries to link the spiritual 
strength and sanctification of men with the love of God and the 
redemptive work of Christ. In Orthodox theology it is related to 
the concept of ‘deification* (flecocrtc): grace is regarded as the 
‘deifying energies* which the Holy Spirit communicates to man, 
thereby penetrating and transforming his whole being; although 
God’s essence is unknowable in itself, His energies and activity 
arc manifest in the world;"moreover, the action of grace serves 
as a revelation of the Kingdom of God in advance (Lossky, ch. 
4). The concept is difficult to understand because it is seeking 
to provide an explanation of a rather peculiar sort. The main 
philosophical problem in such cases is to show that they really 
do provide an explanation and that one is needed: the charge is 
frequently made that religious explanations are vacuous, or else 
that there is an alternative non-religious explanation available. 

The problem of explanation, however, is most acute in the 
case of our other two categories, namely the world as a whole 
and the transcendent. Many theologians have claimed that the 
existence of God has explanatory value. G. F. Woods, for 
example, argued that the doctrine of Creation explains why the 
world exists, why there is something rather than nothing 
(Woods, ch. XV). Others claim, more generally, that their 
religious beliefs make most sense of things. 9 Sometimes, too, 
people argue that God’s existence explains particular facts 
about the world or history, e.g. the emergence of intelligent life 
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through evolution. , , , 
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and justification, and its argument that the Law has been 
fulfilled in Christ, Now St Paul’s arguments may be bad and hi 
conclusions false, as indeed any religious or theological judge- 
ments can be; but, if there are mistakes involved here, they 
cannot be obvious ones and their refutation would not be a 
simple matter. This complexity has been disguised in contem- 
porary philosophical theology, particularly by the poverty of 
the examples it chooses; too often philosophers discuss the 
question of God’s existency or His love for us without seeking 
to connect the concept of love with those of grace, reconcili- 
ation, redemption and salvation, and without appreciating the 
kind of situations in which God is spoken of as acting or being 
present. 

This line of thought still leaves us, however, with difficult 
ontological problems, which I mentioned in Chapter 3 (e.g. with 
regard to God’s transcendence). Now the comparison between 
theology and theoretical concepts or explanations in science is 
trying to meet these problems, by suggesting that a system of 
religious belief is like a scientific theory in that it only needs to 
‘touch down’ at some points in our experience (though unlike it 
in that we do not seek to test religious beliefs through 
experiments). That is why I regard the philosophical objections 
as more serious — though I think they point more to the 
incompleteness of the comparison than to its impropriety. It is 
unfortunate that many contemporary philosophers of religion 
have suggested the parallel without working it out in detail or 
explaining how it could he developed and how far it is to be 
pushed. I shall say more about the role of ontological models 
describing unseen entities and their role in religious belief in the 
next chapter. 

As regards the issue of explanation, I think that two points 
arc worth mentioning at this stage. In the first place, religious 
concepts and explanations differ from most scientific ones in 
being personal (cf. Woods, pp. 170-2). Hence they do not 
necessarily compete with each other, and indeed religious 
explanations may be regarded as supplementing scientific ones. 
Those who put God to the test (e.g. Charles Bradlaugh, 
who pulled out his watch and challenged God to strike him 
dead within five minutes) fail to reckon with the fact that He 
is personal and so does not necessarily have to reveal Himself 
or act according to fixed laws. Secondly, we do not always 
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to say a little more about the way in which religious concepts 
‘latch onto’ the world, and will choose a particular group, 
namely those relating to ‘spirituality’. 1 choose this topic 
because it is important in itself, because it has not been widely 
discussed recently, and because it is arguable that an under- 
standing of these concepts is the road to the understanding ot 
more complex religious concepts. 

By ‘spirituality’ I understand a way of life in which people 
attempt to acquire holiness and an awareness of the presence of 
God through prayer, meditation and other spiritual practices. 
The subject has been neglected in contemporary philosophical 
theology (in Britain, at least; much of what writers like Tillich 
and Bultmarvn say is highly relevant to the question), but it has 
made a welcome return in ProfessoT H. H. Price’s Tecent work, 
especially his final Gifford Lecture. There he argues that we 
may partially verify theism by making what might be called a 
‘devotional experiment*. The procedure is to take the hypo- 
thesis that God created the world and loves each one of us, and 
to suppose that it is true. By meditating on this hypothesis and 
praying, we develop our spiritual capacities. One who does this 
for a long time ‘will himself become a different kind of person, 
and will begin to have experiences of a sort which he has never 
had before’ (Price (2) p. 485). These experiences provide 
evidence of God’s existence and attributes, especially His love 
(pp. 474 r., 480 f., 483-5). 

Price rests the weight of his case on these personal religious 
experiences, and 1 do not propose to investigate this aspect of 
his argument. But he also appeals to the phenomenon of 
sanctification or personal transformation: spiritual people have 

a certain serenity and inward peace which others admire: ‘ 

the existence of such persons is in practice the most persuasive 
argument in favour of a religious world-outlook' (p. 475). Now 
what is the nature of this ‘argument’? In the main, Price seems 
to be arguing that the radiating love and serenity of saintly or 
'spiritual’ people are important because they attract others and 
so make them disposed to investigate the claims of theism, and 
because they arc the visible fruits of genuine religious experi- 
ence (Price (2) p. 475; (3) pp. 58, 68 f.) 

There is, however, another line of thought which seems to be 
at the back of Price’s mind: the quotation given from p. 485 
suggests that personal transformation is part of Price’s ‘devo- 
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tional experiment’ and that he regards both it and inner 
religious experience as evidence for God’s existence and attri- 
butes. Certainly it is tempting to appeal to spiritual trans orm 
ation as evidence for the existence of a transforming power, i.e. 
God. Yet clearly such a line of argument would be fraught witn 
great difficulties. It is not perhaps to the point to o jec a 
different religions with mutually incompatible dogmas pro 
a similar sanctity in their adherents, for we are simp i y c - 
cemcd with theism. But it is unclear whether a m 
acknowledges the sanctity of some religious e levers 
refuses to admit God’s existence is making a mistake -and .if so, 
of what kind. Surely it could be argued that the c * latcnt 
saintly people merely shows that all men ave c tba t 

capacities which can be developed but not J-***^" 
there is some external power which fosters sanctity 

Moreover, even if we do personify the so J“ c hown why we 

(assuming that there is a source) it remain than, say, 

should call it ‘God’ or ‘the Holy S P‘ nt r „d who heals and 
‘Apollo-t or why we should identify the God who ^ ^ 

nourishes our souls with the God w ° t j iat he has said 
Price does in (2) p. 482, althoug no e q 0( j wbo raises men 

proves that there is a ^“•^.’."Tself-transformation provide 
from the dead. And why should . ? Clearly the answer 

evidence of God’s omniscience or etern y- ^ God who can 
to these questions would have o attribute s and powers, 
transform men must have these , . would be needed 

But an independent argument for monotheism 
at this point. _ , ^ 11P ctinns in the next chapter. 

I shall return to some of these q ' bab , y a mistake to try 

For the moment I shall say that P ^ ver ifi ca uon (in 

to link the question of spiritual! j f philosophical theolog} 

general, I think that much “nternpor^P n ^ ^ question of 
suffers through its premature' = the topic of; tdip 

verification).' ' I also * . “nestlon of spirituality; A* 

experience is only part ° identified and that > , 

unfortunate that the ?' h a f' i oge tics, like so much P 1 " ° ? n on 
become y ng c f textbooks which have foIIow i„ g 

religion (I am thi b . UJ exp enence - “su > 3CC 

‘the argument from 1 6 1 fer to proceed at a ' f 
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with those of verification and religious experience. The con- 
nection which I would like to establish is simply that many 
religious concepts involve reference to spiritual transformation, 
and that many religious doctrines attempt to describe and 
explain the possibilities of acquiring such a transformation. 
Hence a consideration of this topic is valuable in giving us an 
understanding of one important strand in many religions. 
Sometimes this transformation is described in special religious 
terms, but often metaphorical or analogical terms are intro- 
duced, e.g. light , ‘life*, ‘love* and ‘father*. One may go on to 
conclude that some experience of spiritual transformation is 
required in order to fully grasp the relevant concepts and 
doctrines, and that there are levels of depth in our under- 
standing of religion, depending on our level of spirituality, but I 
t in that such conclusions would require an independent 
argument. r 


By ‘spiritual transformation’ I understand a transformation 
of the whole personality, and 1 make this comment in order to 
clear away a misunderstanding which may well have contributed 
‘ b< \ Ut ' P0 ?r anty of the to P ic of spirituality today. This 

somcthL r ‘ ndmg ,u° nS ^ tS u 0f thc assum P t ion that spirituality is 
something inward’ and that it is, therefore, purely a matter of 
one’s interior life and not one’s outward life Jd bSiaWour 
Fortunately this misapprehension is less common today than it 

of Yonwrr 3 ? -f ’ S ! ly dUC ‘° the Population of some 

oT Bonhoeffer’s ideas - though it still tends to be perpetuated 
many discussions of ‘religious experience’. After Tttackinc 

wcn P t nn"° r, d G °u d u * St ° P ' ga P in scien ‘ific explanations, he 
went on to deal with those who would rive him a domain in 
pnvatc interior life. He remarked (Bonhoeffer, p. 118)- ^ 


dis'tincZ St of C o, S f d - he Bibk does n °‘ cognise our 
aistinction of outer and inner. And why should it? It is 

SK- t f h s the “^opos tel Jos, the Loie mU 
pressed home ‘ hc r Scrmon . ° n »•>« Mount, the Decalogue is 
unbiblical to suppose that° a W dlSp . osidon - 11 is 1 uitc 
matters is the whole cood The ‘" tCnt, ° n 15 f ou E h - ' Vhat 
so-called flrni-M r ^ lsc °very of inwardness, 

bans The ‘heard T tbc , Rcn aissance, from Petrarch per- 

m i'lJ^in e ma “ ^ B . ,blicaI is not the inward life, 

but the whole man in relation to God. 
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This is why I am so anxious that God should not be 
relegated to some last secret place . . . 

Kierkegaard, I think, anticipated much of this in his 
on Bishop Mynster’s idea of ‘hidden mwardness ; which I 
mentioned in Chapter 1 and related to W.ttgenste m 
the Cartesian account of the mind, summe up . ^ 

‘An “inner process” stands in need of “interior 

580). The point is not that there is no such th g line 

life or ‘inward remaking’, but that these . The fj ew 

if they are manifested through fright 

Testament is qulteclearon this P 01I £ ransformation to which 
language to desenbe the total s Vhange of heart 

Christianity aspires. The Gospe spe^ Qf , newne ss of 

(ueravaia) and rebirth, while , r ^ atians 6.15) anda‘. .. 
Ufe’ (Romans 6- 4 ), , a " ew s ( s 0 f God in true righteous- 

new nature, created after the like ro i oss ians 4.10); he also 
ness and holiness* (Ephesians . » • ^ fnJ j ts 0 f the Holy 

describes this transformation m term formed in us 

Spirit - love, joy, peace etc of g 0 ur sharing m 

(Galatians 4.19; 5.22-3). S Corinthians 3.18). 

the divine nature (II Peter 1. , • dear language is not 

It often seems that s “ C , h f ^perhaps theological reasons 

taken entirely senously. There P ^ , han sanc tification in 
for this: the stress on l ust ‘ n “ Bible sometimes speaks of our 
some churches, the fact J that theM (e-g. j 

sanctification as mere y already mentioned tend y 

Corinthians 6.11; 7 - 14 > the main reason . the 

stress the inward ^^is s'o^fficult to achieve reall holiness 
sheer human fact th s a t self-improvemen ). 

(as opposed to timid att P Perhaps, however J 

lit ItlT h to meet -« ■* «U ng s 

b p r„;.c who <io -ejusnee to „ descrl bes ( C .A 

are a very touching . J ly: 

pp. 402-3) gr a P e fed our own distance from 

And ^ ‘th"-'" wc - 

° urn3turc 

so unlike o 
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may be, and with some vague hope that we, their relations by 
blood, may profit in our own persons by their holiness. 

But sanctity has a theological significance as well as a religious 
importance, and this is well brought out in Karl Rahner s essay, 
‘The Church of the Saints’. Rahner argues that although the 
Church is the church of sinners, of those in via , she is also the 
church of ‘eschatological salvation* and ‘of victorious grace’. 
Hence she must say (Rahner, p. 94) that: 

God really has redeemed, he really has poured out his Spirit, 
he really has done mighty things for sinners, he has let his 
light shine in the darkness. . . . She must not declare this 
merely as a possibility provided by God ... as if one could 
merely ‘presume* that God has poured out his Spirit without 
giving any evidence at all of his mighty wind and his tongues 
of fire. 

For Rahner, the saints show forth God’s work, and they also 
serve as ‘the initiators and creative models of the holiness which 
happens to be right for, and is the task of, their particular age* 

(p. 100). . 

To avoid the difficulties about verification which I men- 
tioned earlier, I would prefer to express Rahner’s point in a 
different way: we need to be able to teach people the meaning 
of terms like ‘sin*, ‘holiness*, ‘grace*, ‘redemption’ and so on. Of 
course, people may learn these in different ways, but the 
advantage of the saints is that they provide us with public and 
recognisable examples. I think that an experience such as the 
one described by Newman is valuable for giving us some 
understanding of religious concepts - I say some understanding, 
because even fairly simple concepts like those just mentioned 
arc, to use N. R. Hanson’s phrase, ‘theory-laden* and, as 1 shall 
shortly point out, they often have difficult metaphysical impli- 
cations. For example, sin is not merely immorality but an 
offence against God; and the Old Testament ascribes holiness 
primarily to God and predicates it of people, places and objects 
only in so far as these arc related to God’s work (Exodus 
30.28—9, Leviticus 9.44). Still, the terms do involve some 
reference to men’s moral state, and in virtue of this they have 
passed into ordinary language. 1 3 
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By starting with simpler concepts like ‘holiness we enable 
our theology to ‘touch down’ (to use a phrase o an am ■ • 

We can then go on to more complex concepts 1 e re 
‘salvation’, •£»«’, and ‘Holy Spirit’. These concepts are much 
more difficult to grasp because they are par s different 
theological system and they relate to facts of many *ff«ent 
types - historical, eschatological and metap V ^ our se]f . 
them involve some 'fefcrence to the p os jjultmann’s 

transformation (I take it . 0* the 

work has been to remind us of )• ... manY aspects 

although a technical theological term e , t ea power which 

of God’s relationship with mankind, does ; denote P™ * 
may transform the lives of saintly people, a sourc 
love and faith (I Timothy 1.14; II ch to gain some 

We could, I think, even use my PP this is a more 
understanding of God’s trarls “” T , ’ conn ection might be 
difficult and contentious ma “ e . r ‘ . , peop l e have a quality 

established in the following way. ^ peace, depth o 

of spirituality consisting of a " J Z impress those around 
character and radiating love which deepy ^ spo „. 

them. Sometimes this “ it P £ resulted from years of 

taneous innocence, but often accompanied by 

prayer, reflection and ^‘" e T h ’ m on their goodness and 
peat suffering. If we conpaWhte , he of God 

spirituality, they ™ a ^ ' NoVl P the concept of grace^^ the 

working through t on ty be transform nlirce s or 

indicate d... ‘ L ‘n JirniinK i. nni opcra.c.ai 

different times an P g ocr3 tes spoke o anc ] prophets 

between these ° cc have thought of < c task D f 

to Athens, and others ha ^ Spint and ! gwen^ ^ ^ 

as men I " sp . ire f on temporaries to ™ Stable and inexplicable 

bringing thei seems to be unp speak of them as 

coming of such caus cs, and so p p ^ i( [ ea D f God as a 

in terms of n a god. This ff vc . . h j h av c outlined may 

having been ‘»“L‘V connection which 
transcendent ^ 5UC h as this. 

bC “ Pr tema! source (perhaps caUed the ‘grace of 

Saintliness - ex 
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God’) — transcendent power (transcendent because operating 
unpredictably and at widely separated times and places) 


I am not putting forward this scheme as a proof that there is 
such a transcendent power, but as a suggestion of one way to 
acquire the concept of such a power. 14 It is perhaps tempting 
to use the paradigm case argument at this point and say *this is 
what we call the grace of God’, but such a move may result in 
Reductionism, or else it raises the question of whether one can 
base ontological claims on mere linguistic usage. 1 5 For even if it 
were legitimate to hypostatise the power of grace by saying 
‘There is a power which works through saintly people, and this 
is what we call God*, we would still have to go on to prove that 
this power is identical with the traditional conception of God 
as Creator. In other words, we would have to provide a link 
between the cosmological and the spiritual strands in religious 
concepts and doctrines. 1 6 

I shall return to this difficult subject in the next chapter, 
when I discuss the place of ontological doctrines about a 
transcendent being in the religious way of life. The main 
purpose of this present chapter has been to continue the task of 
locating by relating religious language to facts about the world, 
human life and history. Roughly speaking, this chapter has 

wWv'rP 116 * on on ^ s 'de °f the relation, namely language, 
while Chapter 4 dealt with the other side. My discussion has 
° -,- SU stance to claim that religious language- 

r * CtC ' arC res P° nses certain facts and that 

understand^ 16 md use ° f ^copts in an attempt to 

understand these facts and their implications. 

to the hhrnw 1 d ft many problcms - especially with regard 
^ ar hC hT' d r Cha r raCter of much religious and theological 

Ssatf'hSs °d f if v f:rent at ;°, n • and % q r tion of thc 

concerns Lu l nitterent religions (this last difficulty 

relirions use^if er , my dlscussion = not only do different 

Tbout the vorid f n h" , C ° nCeptS ’ but they cIaim different facts 
about the world or history as revelations of God). Moreover wc 

have to show the pom, of many concepts: we have to bring 
together this chapter and the last one by relating the concept! 
to their background and explaining how people come to 

3SSSS* b ' 41 "" ■ »«■ 
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Z. Phillips criticises many philosophers for that 

the contexts of religious beliefs, e.g. when they nQt 

they can settle the question of whether there is a G 
without trying to understand the form of life of whic 
God is a fundamental part (Phillips (2) pp. 4, 63). 
understanding is gained by participating in the form o » 
though one may, of course, eventually find it unattractive, 
such a rejection by someone who knows the story “ om , 
inside is very different from the urbane scepticism of a aetac e 
philosopher, foT Phillips claims that ‘There is no theoretic 
understanding of the reality of God’: we may love Him, J ear 
Him, or rebel against Him, but we cannot remain neutral — 
hence the remarkable claim that ‘understanding religion is 
incompatible ■with scepticism’ ((2) pp. 75, 79). 

A fuller and less extreme version of this view is found in the 
recent work of Paul Holmer, who has outlined a distinctive 
approach to the question of religious understanding, relying 
heavily on Kierkegaard and Wittgenstein. Much of this work 
consists of a polemic against those who claim that traditional 
religious language is meaningless. Holmer argues that a ‘learning 
how’ is needed in the religious life, and that a lack of 
understanding of religious concepts is caused by a loss of 
religious interest and practice. He too appeals to Wittgenstein’s 
insight that some language belongs intimately to a form of life 
and cannot be understood independently of this (Holmer (12) 
p. 118); from which he argues that we untie the knots in our 
understanding of religion and theology by achieving a ‘greater 
congruence between our thoughts and our form of life’, for ‘to 
think right requires that we live right’ ((14) pp. 30, 35). 

Holmer also appeals to Wittgenstein in support of his con- 
tention that we need no special science of meanings or interpre- 
tation in order to understand religious language ((1) p. 170). 
Words acquire their meanings as part of a natural process of 
human interaction. Now the basic language of Christianity is 
that of fishermen, tax-collectors and tent-makers, and is learnt 
by practising the religion. The meaning of its concepts may fail 
to be discerned by outsiders, including philosophers and even 
theologians, because they confuse learning about faith and 
religion with learning to be faithful and religious ((1) pp. 12, 
18; (5) pp. 253-9). Erudition is of limited value here, for 
‘Tolstoy learned Hebrew and Greek to translate the Scriptures 
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for himself and then was chagrined to discover that there were 
people ignorant of the ancient languages who understood 
specific texts better than he and in virtue of something else 

(( This' something else was a moral reUgious and aesAetac 

sensitivity, depending largely on qualities °f chnracter rather 
than education Hence Holmer argues that lc ” lin 8 h " t0 J 
religious concepts is a matter of earning how to be trul ly 
religious - to be contrite, forgiving, long suffering an • 

ml who reads the Old Testament 

needs ‘pangs of conscience, a sense of conttihon, «en ^ ™se o 
wonder', mther than mere backgr ound ^knowkdge offt £*, 

((12) PP . 117-18). 0 “’^ cW , ex of reactions, stimuli 
‘grace’ and ‘salvation through P hip, faith and 

and responses in ‘a religious con ex . ] this may 

concern’ ((5) p. 257). Again, if t ey practices and the 

be because we have lost sight oi the reieva n 

context with which they are associate . thco i og ian’s role is 

This view of religion entails that the tn^ ^ witt . 
mainly descriptive rather than sp ^ bilosoph „ consists in 
genstein’s remark that The work o F ' , K p J j 2 7 ), and 

assembling reminders for a ^ hdp us to learn how to be 
argues that theology s role is to he P s> beliefs and 

religious and to understand re ® f ] j n the Christian life’ 
practices, ‘precisely to root behevem finutym f ‘ thcoIogia „. s 
((6) p. 369). Naturally, such a deli contemporary schools 
role brings him into conflict w . Go d js dea d> an d other 

of thought: most obviously, '"l' 1 * traditiona l views. A lot 
radical theologians, lra ‘f 1 »" d . >It is unfortunate that the 
of recent work is speedily dismisse . ^ been pnmanly 

so-called theological rewind in our «m college set’ ((6) P- 

one more way to attract the tatotwe ^ lhco|ogians who 

367). Holmer’s main targct. h , i ious language With i a 

consider that we need to . ^ and ***** 
comprehensive rnetap He criticises them for 

wrath is reserved for rilhch. ^ ^ (<> have beliefs of a 

intcllectualising rehgm^ jdlc speculation in ord ^ 

transcendent sort ■ Q f patience, courage, h P 
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better off if we give them a transcendent metaphysics or some 
other meaning scheme, substituting, for example, being or 
‘ground of being’ for ‘Father in Heaven’? Of course, Tillich was 
right to see that the traditional teaching on sm and God s 
redemption is hard to understand, but: ‘The lack of under- 
standing has never demanded an ontological explanation. Ac- 
cording to Christian theology and the Bible, understanding 
comes with putting oneself more securely in the moral context 
that the Bible describes, not in a still more abstract and general 


kind of enquiry’ (Holmer (1) p. 143). 

I have much sympathy with the line of thought which I have 
just summarised, and particularly with its development by Paul 
Holmer, but 1 think it raises many problems. I will devote the 
rest of the chapter to the three most serious ones, concerning, 
respectively, religious understanding, concepts and the place of 
metaphysics. 

(1) The writers whom I have discussed stress that partici- 
pation in the religious way of life is requisite for a full 
understanding of religion. Now the claim that ‘only insiders can 
understand’ is a move which tends to be the last gambit of a 
defeated apologist and it naturally arouses suspicion. Exactly 
what is the insider’s advantage here? Just what does he under- 
stand? Concepts? Doctrines? Activities? And exactly how does 
the development of one's moral and spiritual life influence one's 
religious understanding? Certainly there is something unedifying 
about a professional theologian whose personal life shows little 
real religious spirit. But what is the nature of the ‘greater 
congruence between our thoughts and our form of life’ which 
Holmer thinks will help us to untie the knots in our theological 
understanding? Exactly how docs our becoming more saintly 
help us to make sense of highly technical theological contro- 
versies, c.g. those of the Reformation or of the early Councils of 
the Church? If people lose their faith do they lose their religious 
understanding (as Phillips (3) p. 46 asserts)? 

It could be argued that the importance of religious under- 
standing has been exaggerated in recent philosophy of religion: 
one thinks of the retort oT a philosopher at Oxford: ‘It’s not 
that I don t understand Christianity, I don’t believe it.’ Some of 
the religious difficulties which people have are ones of under- 
standing, but many arc not, or at least not in the sense meant 
by Holmer, Phillips and Winch: 1 am thinking of difficulties 
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about proofs for the existence of God, immortality, miracles, 
moral theology, the Problem of Evil and so forth. , 

(2) Holmer says that concepts like ‘God’, an , pace 
‘salvation’ depend upon the interaction of bu ™| in res ?, , f m 
language. True enough, but these concepts differ *del y from 
each other. We found in the last chapter that there ww.de 
variety of religious concepts: consider, for instance, 
difference between concepts used to describe 
formation and those concerned with eschato f d that there 
mology. Now if indeed the later Wittgens ™ language ‘latches 
is no general answer to the questio eed ^ y analysing 

on’ to the world, then we can y P p ts ; n divid- 

particular religious concepts. We nee o related 

ually, explaining how they are leamt and how they ar 

"(Tr^firi he place of S 
religious way of life? In cba P ., . is „ 0 jng to have diffi- 
‘Wittgensteinian’ philosophy o r p strand in Christian 

culty in accommodating the metap y ^ of the work 

doctrines, and indeed this is ’° mc Y existence of onto- 

which has been produced so ar. th( . natur e of Christ in 

logical statements about the T y churc h suggests that the 
the Creeds and other teachings ° { f^ n w ;,£ metaphysics, 
Christian theologian, at least, “nnotdispens ^ ^ 

as Holmer apparently desires. form ulations are to e 

need to explain how these t he practice of 

understood and what role they play 
ordinary believer. 

UNDERSTANDING FROM WITHIN understand 

a theological one, tha . . ^ transformation "J 1 " 1 , e |jd oUS 

the gifts of faith or spiritual for the understanding of reigi 

the inner conditions neccssary for { r m tenns 

doctrines, and "my Secondly, , his 

doctrines of concepts need to be understanding 

-a “S ss . - '• - 

certain ionm 
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Tlie second thesis may be applied to both religious concepts, 
beliefs, etc. and to secular ones. In the case of the former it can 
eitheT be applied by itself, or else be supplemented by the 
theological thesis, since the two are not incompatible; one 
might, for example, explain the fact that only certain people 
have the experiences necessary for an inner understanding of 
religious concepts by appealing to a doctrine of Election. Of 
course, other theological explanations are possible besides this 
one: the philosophical thesis is consistent with several theo- 
logical theses — or with none. Let me say a little more about 
both of them: 

(1) In the Gospels we are confronted with the problem that 
only a small number of Christ’s contemporaries acknowledged 
him, the others ‘seeing they do not see’ (Matthew 13.13). This 
blindness is explained mainly in terms of their hardness of heart 
(John 12.39—40); in general, the Gospels make religious under- 
standing a function of moral character: ‘Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for they shall see God* (Matthew 5.8); ‘He who does what 
is true comes to the light* (John 3.21). St Paul developed this 
idea into the doctrine that religious understanding and discern- 
ment is a grace or gift of the Holy Spirit: he speaks of a 
mystery, in which all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
are hidden (Colossians 2.2—3), which has now been revealed to 
himself and to the holy prophets and apostles, through the 
Spirit (Ephesians 2.3—5). The full knowledge of God’s revel- 
ation is to be acquired through the gift of a spirit of wisdom 
(Ephesians 1.17), and also through love (Colossians 2.2; Ephe- 
sians 3.17—19). Spiritual things can only be learnt spiritually 
and not through philosophical learning: the Christian message 
seems foolishness to the Greek philosophers (i Corinthians 
1.17—25; 2.7—14). 

St Paul s remarks raise a host of theological problems con- 
cerning the nature of faith, grace and religious knowledge which 
have occupied theologians since his time 2 and have produced 
numerous schools of thought. 3 Aquinas distinguished firmly 
between truths which arc accessible to rational investigation, 
which include the fact that God exists, and those which have 
been divinely revealed; the latter require the grace of God for 
their understanding in faith. The Holy Spirit manifests to our 
understanding the depth of meaning in revelation and unfolds 
its implications for us {S.T. 2*2* e viii, 4 — 5). Aquinas followed 
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St Augustine and St Anselm in claiming that we acquire this 
understanding through faith — credo ut intelligam — and that it 
presupposes a pure and holy life (S.T. 2 a 2 ae . viii. 7, 8 ad 2). 

Calvin addressed himself more directly to the question o 
why religious understanding is available to only a mmon y o 
people. He grasped the nettle firmly and argue t a £ 
had corrupted the human intellect, so that on y e » 
whose minds have been illumined by divine grace, can u 
stand the truths of the faith (Inst. II n. 12, 18-21)^ims 
amounts to extending the doctrine of grace o ^ 

sphere as well as the moral, though it could ^. ar ?V»j j t j y to 
other writers whom I have mentioned did this imphcitiy r to 
some extent. Barth took a less rigid line but he t^mamtam^ 
that the Word of God can be grasped only throu g h f Word 

faith: he agreed with Luther that any man may hear^the Worn, 

but feeling it inwanUy is * e ® f f J » W hile he rejected 

Christ’s (C.D. I. l 198 ff., 211, u ;j7 I V , vieW that God’s 
double predestination, he also rejec q / c f c.D. II. 
existence can be known by the unaided reason (e». 

171 ff. and II. i. 85). -TWament suggestion that 

Newman took up directly the i e , crstan< jj n g and moral 

there is a link between rel ;8) OUS i o f a religious mind, 

character. He defined faith as the r S^ t x ,_ § 1); 

or what Scripture calls a ng t or r j have mentioned (I 

commenting on one of the passage: s % certain moral 

Corinthians 2), he claimed that ,tr the Truth’ (US- 

state and not evidence . . . the v ed with him throughout his 
XII, § 22). This line of thought stay ( comm enUng on 

life, for over thirty yearn ", ' and attainable it ,s, 

Montaigne’s scepticism) that truth th thc mediuro of our 

but fits rays stream m upon us tnroug 

moral as weU as our intellectual being ( • • P p . ■ , suggestion, 

m Ne^r n ’s approach is »****£ partially verifiable 

existenee'and ^^j^rtlp^ha^themare'somclfact^wideh^ou’ 

pcfple U de P pends upon our moral character. Thus se.fis. 
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unkindness, for example, may lead us to misunderstand and 
misinterpret people’s conduct and feelings, and even not to 
notice them; so it seems that one’s emotional and conative 
dispositions may affect one’s cognitive powers (Price (2) pp. 

471 f.). ... , 

Price’s argument is concerned with verification rather than 
with understanding (though he thinks that a spiritual person s 
experiences provide him with a better understanding of 
theism - cf. (2) p. 475). But it resembles the theological 
arguments which we have considered in that it links intellectual 
and moral considerations. Moreover, the fact that it does not 
employ technical theological concepts like ‘grace’, ‘Holy Spirit’ 
and ‘Predestination’ means that it may serve as a bridge between 
the theological arguments and the philosophical thesis that 
one’s acquisition of concepts depends on certain factors. 

(2) The philosophical thesis asserts that our interests, intell- 
igence, and experience govern our acquisition, understanding 
and use of concepts; consequently propositions which embody 
these concepts may be appreciated only by those who are in a 
position to grasp what is at stake. This does not amount to 
claiming that these propositions are esoteric, i.e. necessarily 
available only to a minority of people, since in principle anyone 
with the requisite intelligence, experience and sensitivity can 
understand them. But in fact only a minority do so. Usually 
there is not a sharp line drawn between those who do and those 
who do not understand, since there arc levels of depth in the 
acquisition of understanding. We use terms like ‘sensitivity’, 
‘appreciation*, ‘insight’, ‘penetration*, ‘perceptiveness* and ‘dis- 
cernment’ to describe the gradations in the level of people’s 
consciousness and comprehension. 

*nie reasons why experiences and truths are not generally 
available differ from case to case. Consider the following 
examples: 

(a) Simple experiences like drunkenness, drug-taking and 
poverty. A1 Ghazali contrasted the drunkard who knows what it 
is to be drunk, even though he docs not know the definition or 
the scientific explanation of drunkenness, with the sober man 
who may know about these theoretical matters but who 
nevertheless cannot be said to know what it is to be drunk (he 
was making the point that only a mystic can speak knowledge- 
ably about mysticism — sec Zachncr (2) pp. 12—13). One could 
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e.g. sympathy, humility and unselfishness, as well as on a 

general perceptiveness and intelligence. 

(el Religious concepts. Price, as we have seen, applies us 
point about understanding people to the awareness of Go , 
arguing that moral factors may influence our epistemology m 
both cases. But I think it should be noted again that Price is 
mainly concerned with verification (he is providing a version of 
what has come to be called ‘The Argument from Religious 
Experience’), and not with understanding. He is certainly not 
arguing that our religious experience teaches us the meaning of 
‘God’ and other religious concepts. Religious believers do not 
necessarily rest their faith on such experiences. Moreover, any 
attempt to base religious understanding on them encounters the 
difficulty that an atheist can use terms like ‘God’ properly, for 
he can leant the definition and the attributes of God (not to 
mention all the general difficulties which Wittgenstein raised 
about the notion of a private language). 

When Wittgenstein made the remark which 1 quoted at the 
beginning of this chapter (Z. 144) he was not concerned with 
the issues of verification or of private experience, but rather 
with the way in which our concepts depend on forms of life, 
practices, ‘surroundings', institutions, etc. Similarly, P./. 19 and 
23 arc not particularly concerned with the issue of inside 
participation, but more with the context of language in our 
lives. So we should be asking ourselves about the dependence 
and the context of religious concepts, and only secondarily 
whether a non-religious person can grasp them. Wittgenstein 
seems to have in mind the way in which concepts like ‘auth- 
ority’ depend on the form of life of giving and obeying orders, 
or the way in which ‘sorrow’ or ‘atonement’ are expressed in 
practices like repenting, confessing, apologising and making 
restitution, or perhaps the dependence of punishment on 
concepts or responsibility and desert. A person who had never 
been taught to command, obey, apologise, etc. would simply 
fail to understand much of our language and social behaviour: 
understanding a command, for example, presupposes a know- 
ledge of what commanding is and the realisation that a particu- 
lar utterance is one. This is not to say, of course, that lie could 
not be trained in these practices by us later on and so learn tile 
concepts, just as a non-mathematician can be taught how to use 
mathematical concepts. A more difficult case would arise if we 
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chess, be explained to him: an atheist can attend a Requiem 
Mass and understand tvhat is going on, provided; that he is 
informed about the relevant beliefs; he may find it Strang 
unattractive, but that is another matter. More generally , 
should be pointed out that we can come to understand 
customs of other cultures and the rules on which they are 
based, e.g. courtly love and chivalry (cf. Apel (1) p* 
criticising Winch on this score). Anthropologists manage to 
come gradually to understand several different cultures and 
religions. Practices which seem pointless and abhorrent to us 
can be made to seem more reasonable when their context and the 
beliefs on which they are based are explained to us: I am 
thinking, for example, of the way in which Mircea Eliade has 
illuminated the significance of cannibalism and primitive re- 
ligious practices (see Eliade (2) pp. 46 f., 203). 

One can go even further than this: an outsider may some- 
times have a better understanding of things than a participant 
does, for he sees aspects and relationships in human activities 
which remain concealed from the participants, and he can 
expose self-deception and rationalisation. D. R. Bell (pp. 
119—20) instances the way in which Marx conceptualised the 
social and economic relations of early industrial capitalism, and 
thus questions Winch’s apparent assumption that the partici- 
pants’ conceptual scheme is the only one possible. The obvious 
parallel with religion is that someone may understand a religious 
way of life, and even admire many aspects of it, but reject its 
description in terms of religious concepts and instead redefine 
and explain it in terms of psychological and sociological 
concepts. One thinks particularly of the way in which Freud 
claimed to give the ‘real’ meaning of religious behaviour. 

What, then, arc we to say of the remark by the American 
author, William Burroughs, that ‘what is called “love” is a 
fraudulent invention of women and the media’? 6 This remark 
appears cheap and superficial, yet I imagine that it would be 
difficult to argue Burroughs out of his view. On the other hand, 
those whose personal experience differs from Burroughs’ would 
strenuously resist his rcdcscnption. The particular relevance of 
this example to our present concerns is that it again raises the 
question of the toIc of personal experience in religious under- 
standing- I have followed Wittgenstein in rejecting the view that 
seeks to link such experience with our learning to use religious 
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language: any person can be trained in the religious way of life, 
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commonly ‘understanding’ in religious writings is trsed in a 
wider sense than this, and is used to indicate the full Ration 
of a truth; when people say that the illumination of the no y 
Spirit is required in order to understand the truth of reve a 10 , 
they mean that some personal experience is needed m order o 
bring home the truth of beliefs which are indeed already 
‘understood’ in some sense. Thus St Anselm says: *. . . who has 
not believed will not understand. For he who has not believed 
will not experience, and he who has not experienced will not 
know. For the knowledge of one who has experienced exceeds 
that of one who has merely heard, just as experience surpasses 
hearing’ (Ep. de Incamatione Verbt I (Schmitt II, p. 9) my 
trans.). Here he is contrasting understanding based on direct 
experience with that of someone who merely hears words. 
Something of this use occurs in ordinary speech: when someone 
says, f6r example, ‘You don’t understand my feeling of despair’, 
he does not mean that we do not have the concept of despair, 
or that we cannot predict and explain actions motivated by 
despair; rather he means that we cannot really empathise with 
him because we lack the fVrst-hand experience of deep despair. 
To use Max Weber’s terminology, one can have explanatory 
understanding ( erklarendes Verstehen) without the direct 
understanding of actions’ subjective meaning (aktuelles Ver- 
stchen)\ cf. Weber, pp. 94f. 

This distinction will enable us to see the relationship between 
the theological thesis about religious understanding and the 
philosophical one, which I discussed earlier. Religious concepts 
arc not esoteric, for they can be learnt by anyone; and, in 
principle, religious doctrines can be understood by anyone. But, 
as it happens, relatively few people have the requisite interest in 
religious questions or the experiences which serve to establish a 
real commitment. Now we may simply leave it at that, saying 
that it is a brute fact that people’s experience and interests 
differ, and therefore their level of understanding docs likewise, 
and that it is the task of some other science, and not of 
philosophy, to explain why this is so. For instance, psychology 
can explain what factors of character and personality arc 
relevant and how they arc operative. But this may seem an 
unsatisfactory position, since it fails to specify how religious 
interests and concepts differ from others. Hence the religious 
believer will be inclined to give a theological explanation in 
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terms of grace, predestination, etc. The philosopher of religion 
is in the difficult position of wanting to preserve a t eo ogic 
neutrality and yet being required to bring out the pecu la 
character of religious concepts. 


THE SPIRITUAL WAY OF LIFE 
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community because they need its spiritual support orbecaus 

the possibility which they are seeking to actualvse is cssc t ally 

communal one. Some of the consequences of the ohoxce o 
way of life may be seen by an outside observer if the S? 
people become outwardly sanctified; but other conseq 
will be known only by the participants, for they consist tn m 
experiences which they construe in terms of the presence a 
activity of God in the soul. Now this way of life clearly m v o v f 
the understanding of certain concepts, e.g. ‘God’, ‘grace , sin , 
‘holiness’, ‘atone for’ and ‘salvation’, for many of its constituent 
practices, e.g. prayer and fasting, depend on them and as a 
whole it is designed to achieve a spiritual transformation which 
is described in religious terms . 7 Moreover, the way of life 
depends on certain doctrines about the consequences of sin, the 
nature of God, and the life of the soul in this world and the 


next. 

This sketch of a religious way of life should throw some light 
on the way in which religious concepts are learnt and under- 
stood, for I have sought to show their dependence on a context, 
somewhat in the way in which Wittgenstein sought to relate 
mathematical concepts to the practices and procedures of that 
discipline in his Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics 
(one might also mention again the way in which he showed that 
many concepts presuppose certain surroundings and an under- 
standing of rules and practices). The important point here is that 
there is such a dependence, rather than that only the partici- 
pants can fully understand the relevant concepts and doctrines. 
Indeed, it should be clear from what has gone before that I 
think that the latter claim is probably false. Those who lack a 
religious interest may indeed not know how to use religious 
concepts and therefore fail to fully understand the relevant 
activities, doctrines, etc. Moreover, it is probably true that the 
most direct path to learning about the real point of religion is to 
participate in prayer, meditation and other spiritual practices, in 
an attempt to achieve some degree of spiritual transformation 
and holy living; this participation acquaints one with the back- 
ground in life which makes religious concepts meaningful. But 
there is nothing to prevent the outsider coming to understand 
the^ religious way of life, particularly by studying the beliefs on 
which it is based, even though he will lack the experiences and 
relationships which characterise direct participation. 
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Still, it should be pointed out that the outsider (who may be 
an adherent of another religion or someone without any 
religious commitment at all) differs from the believer in several 
ways, quite apart from the question of religious experience. He 
will probably reject the beliefs which support the religious way 
of life which he is studying. He may well have reservations, too, 
about the moral worth of many religious practices and ways of 
life, e.g. asceticism, and he may therefore question particular 
patterns of 'holiness’ or ‘salvation’ on moral grounds. The dash 
between religions is not always a matter of conflicting doc- 
trines: it is often a moral conflict, for different religions may 
describe and recommend different possibilities of spiritual 
renewal, so that the outsider may have to decide which pattern 
seems more worthwhile or noble . 8 Buddhism, for example, is 
concerned with release from the cycle of reincarnation rather 
than with the overcoming of sin, and so it lacks anything 
comparable to the Christian concept of ‘salvation’. This is not 
to say that one cannot compare Christian and Buddhist patterns 
of spirituality with each other, or that one cannot ask questions 
about the truth of their doctrines -- about whether, for 
instance, reincarnation really occurs or whether follomng the 
eightfold path will release us. But it does mean that one’s 
ethical views may colour one’s religious sympathies. Moreover, a 
shift in moral attitudes may have wide repercussions within a 
religion: compare, for instance, the way in which compassion 
succeeded detachment as the key ethical category in Buddhism, 
thereby causing a development in religious belief and practice, 
or the way in which modem views on the justification of 
punishment affect our feelings about the doctrine of Hell.* 

The most fundamental difference, however, between an 
outsider and a religious believer is that the former may very well 
reject even the vocabulary which the latter uses to describe 
spirituality, because he rejects the religious ontology pre- 
supposed in this vocabulary. We saw in the last chapter how 
spiritual transformation tends to be described in metaphysical 
language, especially in terms of God's actions on the soul. 
Moreover, doctrines dealing with this matter are often closely 
conjoined with other types of doctrine, e.g. eschatological ones. 

We cannot, therefore, concentrate simply and solely on t te 
topic of spirituality; nor can we treat religious doctrinal systems 
merely as attempts to describe and explain possibilities o 
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achieving spiritual renewal in this life (though this is part of 
their function) and therefore as verifiable. 

The tendency to combine several levels of religious language 
is particularly exemplified in Christianity: the Nicene Creed, for 
example, contains within its relatively short span statements of 
several different types, notably cosmological, ontological, his- 
torical and eschatological ones. Christian writers pass easily 
from one type to another: St John, for instance, makes ‘eternal 
life’ both something possessed here and now and something to 
be realised after death, and he regards the second as a conse- 
quence of the first: we are raised after death because of our 
faith in Christ (John 6.40,47,54; cf. 3.36, 5.21,24, 17.3). 
Similarly, St Paul regards the presence of the Holy Spirit now as 
a pledge and anticipation of our inheritance (Romans 8.11,23; 
II Corinthians 1.22; 5.5; Ephesians 1.13f.); and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews says that those who have received the Spirit have 
already ‘tasted the powers of the coming age’ (6.5). The 
reasoning behind these moves seems to be that the power which 
is strong enough to transform men now is strong enough to raise 
them from the dead (cf. Dodd, Pt. II, § 2; von Hiigel (2) pp. 21, 
70—7, 367, 396). Thus the experience of spiritual transform- 
ation seems to be one source of man’s belief in immortality. 

Since the subject of spirituality has traditionally carried with 
it all this additional baggage, it is not surprising that people have 
come to wonder whether much of it might be jettisoned. We are 
again confronted with D. R. Bell’s point, that the participants’ 
conceptual scheme is not the only possible one. We are also, I 
think, confronted with the last of the three difficulties raised at 
the beginning of this chapter: what is the role of metaphysical 
doctrines about a transcendent God in the life of the ordinary 
believer? Could one keep the religious way of life and abandon 
the structure of traditional ontology? 


SPIRITUALITY AND ONTOLOGY 

Such a question may be seen as an expression of the widespread 
feeling that it is hard to see the relevance of religious doctrines 
to the lives of ordinary believers today. Traditional apologists 
often argued that holiness is one of the marks of the Church, 
proving the continuing presence of the Holy Spirit in it. Now 
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one may well agree that there is something to be said for an 
organisation which does produce saintly people (while regret- 
ting that they are all too rare) and yet feel puzzled by many of 
the Church’s doctrines. ‘True religion* has a nourishing and 
healing power, and may produce sanctity, but, apart from that, 
what does the truth of its doctrines consist in? 0 What is the 
ordinary believer to make of the Chalcedonian definitions, the 
dispute about the filioque clause, and the Reformation contro- 
versies about faith, grace and justification? 

The aspect of this difficulty which concerns us now is this: 
granted that spiritual transformation does occur and that there 
is a mode of life designed to realise it, why suppose that it needs 
a religious explanation? Or, better, why describe it in terms like 
‘grace*, ‘holiness’, ‘nearness to God', ‘Holy Spirit' and so on, i.e. 
m terms of a specific religion , or indeed in terms of any religion 
at all? Are we not simply providing what Paul Edwards has 
called *a bombastic redescription of familiar facts’? Why not 
just accept that there is a way of spirituality and leave it at 
that? After all, there may be a purely naturalistic explanation, 
e.g. in terms of love (which Christianity improperly and un- 
necessarily hypostatises). We could eliminate the religious 
terminology by speaking of ‘evil* and ‘heroic virtue’ instead of 
‘sin* and ‘holiness*, and replace ‘grace’ by ‘sudden and un- 
expected moral improvement*. 

It will not do to reply that there is no one ‘right* way of 
describing the world, and that traditional religious language 
cannot be shown to be mistaken. For the whole point is that 
this language is ‘theory -laden’ with metaphysical concepts and 
that it makes ontological claims, especially about God’s 
existence and attributes. Unless, therefore, we are willing to 
acquiesce in Reductionism, we must admit that its claims 
transcend our experience; and this, of course, is the source of 
Kant’s criticism of traditional religion. It is interesting to note 
that in one passage Kant presents his objection in a way which 
is highly relevant to my discussion of spirituality, when he 
queries the use of the term ‘grace’: he admits that certain 
inexplicable movements leading to a great moral improvement 
do occur in people, but he insists that we cannot distinguish 
between the effects of grace and nature, because we cannot 
recognise a supra-sensiblc object within our experience (Kant 
(3) Bk. IV, especially Ft. 2, § 2). 
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I think that Kant is over-stating his objection, since a man 
may feel the ‘givenness’ of grace without necessarily wishing to 
claim any acquaintance with the giver: believers have always 
admitted that God is beyond our direct experience and lull 
comprehension. Nevertheless, his objection is important m 
pointing to the fact that the Christian religion does tend to 
move easily from the spiritual to the ontological. In so doing it 
raises not only Kant’s difficulty, but also the question of how 
God works through nature and history. It remains to be shown 
that the God who helps men to achieve holiness (and we are, of 
course, already moving from spirituality into ontology in 
hypostatising such a being) is also the Lord of Creation, that He 
has cosmological as well as spiritual power. A person may feel 
God’s power in his own striving for spiritual perfection or in the 
spirit of a religious community, but be at a loss to see his hand 
in a poverty-stricken and disease-ridden world. And yet the 
considerations about the nature of spirituality which I advanced 
in the last chapter prevent us from taking refuge in any simple 
contrast between the ‘spiritual’ and the ‘material*, since I have 
been trying to break down this false dichotomy. We seem to be 
left, rather, with a contrast between God’s presence in mankind 
and His working through the rest of nature. If we say that God 
operates in the world through the spiritual resources which men 
have realised in prayer then we shall have difficulties with the 
doctrines of Creation and Providence, as well as with many 
aspects of petitionary prayer, since we will have restricted God’s 
power to the inner life. 1 1 Even if one is willing to countenance 
such a restriction, I think that one cannot thus evade the 
problem of divine causality, i.e. the nature and mode of God’s 
agency. 

I think it will be helpful to notice that the difficulty which I 
have just raised is really two-fold: 

(1) Can we reasonably base ontological statements about the 
existence and attributes of God on facts about human spiritu- 
ality? What is the link between the spiritual and the ontological 
strands in religious doctrines or concepts (or, as others would 
put it, between anthropology and metaphysics)? 

(2) What is the relationship between the different types of 
Statement found in theology': eschatological, cosmological, 
spiritual, historical and so on? When can we justifiably make a 
‘type-jump’ from one to another? 
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r shall restrict myself to the first question, since the second 
one takes us too far away from our present concern with 
spirituality (though it is worth noting that any answer to the 
first question will contribute towards the second, since it will 
have said something about God’s nature and powers). I cannot, 
o course, hope to solve such a grave problem, one which takes 
us right to the frontiers of philosophy of religion. Here, more 
than anywhere else in this book, we are walking in a mine-field. 
In any case, my purpose now is not to defend any particular 
metaphysical doctrines, but rather to show the role of the latter 
in religious practice. Hence I think it will be sufficient to point 
out that the tendency which we are considering is understand- 
able from the religious point of view, and that there are parallels 
elsewhere for the linking of statements of different types and 
the use of an ontological model to co-ordinate them. 

The most obvious parallel is in the philosophy of science: 
Freud, for instance , constructed a model of the mind in order 
to explain the complexities of human behaviour. Now it may 
perhaps be the case that religious thinkers who engage in 
metaphysical speculation are trying to provide a ‘projection’or 
a ‘model’ (in the sense of a structure of unseen entities posited 
to explain what is seen) for describing and explaining the 
possibilities of spiritual transformation which they believe to be 
available to mankind. This is not to say, of course, that either 
Freud or these metaphysicians are correct in their speculations; 
but I do not think that their methodology is necessarily 
misguided. 

This methodology, when applied to religion, is not simply a 
matter of looking for a coherent explanation of things — l am 
certainly not suggesting that religious belief consists in the 
choice of an explanatory hypothesis, for this would indeed 
produce merely a ‘God of the gaps’. The important point is that 
religious people feel that they are confronted by the reality and 
power of God; many saints have gone further and have spoken 
of a penetration or fusion, resulting in a profound change in 
their nature and a new mode of being. Now the purpose of a 
religious metaphysics is to supplement this apprehension of 
God’s power and activity by providing an account of His nature. 

Thus the religious inspiration of the methodology is people s 
feeling that there are religious forces at work in the world which 
can take possession of communities as well as individuals, and 
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which can operate through rituals, customs, etc. (see Watson, 
eh 4V Now one might simply stop here and say, with Greg rj 
of Nvssa, that ‘The word “godhead” signifies activity rather 
than nature’. But the question surely arises of whether there can 
be activity without an agent: surely, to use the mcdiacva 
slogan, operari sequitur esse? Hence, the next stage is to 
attempt to give some ontological account of these forces, i.e. to 
describe their nature and origin. Now such accounts arc 
explanatory, in that they tend to link one kind of fact with 
another. Thus the concept of ‘grace* attempts to link the 
trasformation of man with the action of God. We saw in the last 
chapter how, in Orthodox theology, it is related to the concept 
of ‘deification*: grace is regarded as the ‘deifying energies’ 
which the Holy Spirit communicates to man, thereby penetrat- 
ing and transforming his whole being. 

Theistic explanations differ from scientific ones in being 
personal: that is to say, they interpret the world in terms of the 
will and activities of a personal being. Moreover, this being is 
regarded as infinite and transcendent, not limited by time and 
space. Hence such explanations cannot allow for prediction or 
experiment in the simple way that some scientific hypotheses 
can; furthermore, models using ‘love* as their dominant concept 
will have their own special features and difficulties — love 
cannot by bought, manipulated, etc. God is neither a predict- 
able mechanism nor a capricious dictator (if He were either, the 
practice of prayer would be non-existent or very different from 
what ft is). 

Clearly these differences create many problems. Religious 
people use such explanatory models because they feel that the 
facts demand them, in particular because they feel confronted 
by a power outside of themselves in the way already suggested; 
hence they are not satisfied with naturalistic explanations. But 
others may be sceptical, either because they lack any sense of 
God’s power, or because they do not find that traditional 
doctrines answer to their religious experience, 1 2 or because of 
moral considerations — 1 have already pointed out how our 
conceptions of God’s attributes are influenced by our ethical 
views. Any theologian, therefore, who wishes to show that 
traditional theism is still an appropriate model will have his 
work cut out for him. Just as in science these are disputes 
between those who use different theories to cover the same 
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facts (e.g In psychology), so different religions often enjoin 
similar ethical ideals and spiritual practices but have dissimilar 
views about God’s nature. There may also be disputes among 
tliose who claim to use the same ontological structure: 1 take it 
that the controversy over the filioque clause was a dispute 
about relationships within the main Christian model, the 
Trinity. Such disputes entail that theology cannot simply 
describe religious concepts, as Holmer suggests. 

More radically, critics may suggest that the differences 
between religious and scientific explanations are so great that 
they destroy the parallel (cf. Nielsen (8) p. 204). I think that 
some answer to such criticisms can be given by recalling what I 
said in the last chapter, that personal explanations form a 
special category rendering experiments inappropriate, 1 3 and 
that in any case some scientific theories cannot be established 
by experimental predictions — we have to use criteria like 
simplicity, internal coherence and consistency with the rest of 
our experience. The issue of transcendence is perhaps not quite 
the stumbling-block which it appears: God is also believed to be 
present and active in the world, so presumably qua agent 


immanent in the world (in this case, as the efficient and formal 
cause of sanctity) He is spatio-temporal ; the attribution of 
transcendence specifies that His existence is not limited to 


worldly activity. 

My purpose in this chapter, however, is not to deal with such 
philosophical difficulties so much as to argue against the 
religious opponents of metaphysics, e.g. Paul Holmer, that 
much traditional religious belief embodies metaphysics (in the 
sense of the construction and use of ontological models) and 
that it is natural that it should have developed in this way. If 
God is indeed a power capable of changing men’s lives, then 
surely religious people are committed to a special ontology? If 
they think that they can discern the workings of the Holy Spirit 
in their ‘new life* then it seems natural to go on to give some 
account of his nature and relationship to the world and to the 
Trinity, i.e. his ontological status. It is true, as Holmer says, that 
the Christian’s confidence in God comes from guilt, prayer, 
worship and so on rather than from metaphysics, and that Jt 
may take a lifetime to I earn how to use the word ‘Cod’ (Holmer 
(6) p. 370). But one can admit all this and yet still feel that it is 
legitimate to want to go on and give some metaphysical account 
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of God as both Tillich and the more traditional theologians 
who discussed ontological issues did. Such accounts arc not 
attempting to provide a foundation for religion, for they arc 
comparatively late developments. But they arc designed to 
increase religious understanding. Perhaps after all the meta- 
physicians whom Holmer attacks were really trying to say the 
same things as he is about the power of God and the possibili- 
ties open to men, but were using ontological models to describe 
them. If that is so, then we shall have shown the role of 
metaphysics in people’s religious belief. 


EXCURSUS: THEOLOGY AS GRAMMAR 

An interesting recent example of the ‘only insiders can under- 
stand’ thesis is S. C. Brown’s Do Religious Claims Make Sense? 
In this important book he argues that many articles of faith are 
‘grammatical’ claims, i.e. necessary propositions which specify 
internal connections and thus ‘articulate features of a con- 
ception of reality* (p. 49), and that they can only be grasped 
\V through insight. Once they are understood they arc believed — 
i there is no room for doubt or for verification (pp. 60, 119, 142, 
** 173); nor is there room for loss of faith, for Brown rules out 

this concept as a grammatical impossibility (p. 147; on the 
other hand, he does allow for our finding something sufficiently 
1 unintelligible to reject it as false, for example, belief in fate). 
Brown specifies five different types of insight (pp. 173— 5), hut 
the religious examples which he provides are cases of our 
coming to accept something as necessarily true which we 
previously regarded as contingently so or as false. These include 
‘God cannot be mocked’, ‘it is impossible to escape divine 
punishment’, ‘the lover is remembered by love’ (i.e. God’s love) 
and ‘God is an eternal being’ (pp. 47, 149-50, 151, 171). All of 
these claims articulate the standards of intelligibility implicit in 
the language of Christianity and cannot be imposed from 
outside of this religion. Although they are necessarily true, they 
are not analytic, for they are neither descriptions of current 
usage nor stipulations for new linguistic conventions (pp. 57, 
63, 104). Of course, most grammatical propositions are learnt 
through our acquisition of language, but Brown rightly per- 
ceives that grammar can change, and that reasons may be given 
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to Justify these changes; we do not simply opt without reasons 
tor new verbal conventions (pp. 59-60, 64, 120). 

Clearly the appli cation of Wittgenstein’s concept of grammar 
to theology raises many serious problems. In Chapter I I 
showed' that in his jargon ‘grammar’ is closely related to 
criteria and concerns the logical structure of our language (cf. 
particularly Moore/. Lectures, pp. 276, 295; R.F.M. l. 128, V. 
29. P.G. 23; P.L 251, 370—3, 496, 664); grammatical propo- 
sitions are necessary propositions which specify essences or 
internal properties, e.g. *my images are private’ (PJ. 251), 
‘believing is not thinking’ (P.L 574) or 'You can’t hear God 
speak to someone else, you can hear him only if you are being 
addressed’ (Z. 717). Although these propositions are necessary, 
Wittgenstein allows for fluctuations in grammar, e.g. when he 
points out that what now counts as an observed concomitant of 
a phenomenon can tomorrow be used to define it (PJ. 79); and 
he allows for alternative grammar, e.g. different sets of colour 
concepts (Z. 331, 346, 354 ff.) Does this mean then that there 
could be alternative religious grammars — that some theologies 
might allow for our eavesdropping on God (contra Z. 717), as 
Actaeon spied on Diana? Wittgenstein seems to allow for such a 
possibility, for he remarks that ‘God’ is used in many gram- 
matically different senses: in some religions it makes sense to 
speak of God having four arms (Moore (Lectures, p. 312) or, one 
might add, becoming man. Presumably he would have thought 
that there is no point in asking which god is the real one, for 
there is no neutral court of appeal. In any case, even in 
non-religious cases systems of concepts are not imposed by the 
world. Yet the religious believer will feel dissatisfied here: 
surely only one true God exists? And surely it is a matter of 
fact that He cannot be eavesdropped upon? Moreover, the fact 
that God is transcendent differentiates him from the other 
subjects of grammatical propositions. 

The issue which particularly concerns us now is that of 
understanding. Now I am inclined to think that Brown errs in 
linking the concepts of ‘grammar’ and ‘insight’ and in resting so 
much on the latter. 14 The important questions here are about 
how grammar and criteria are established and whether there can 
be good grounds for changing them. But the concept of insight 
is too vague and general to explain anything. Brown says that as 
a result of insight we see things in a new light (p. 60) and 
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instances the new understanding of human behaviour provided 
by Freudian concepts (pp. 117-18). But 1 have already suggest- 
ed in Chapter 5 that very specific issues of prediction, expla- 
nation, etc. are raised by such parallels, and that they need to 
be explored. Moreover, we use ‘insight’ both of seeing general 
conceptual connections and of making particular judgements, 
but Brown does not always sufficiently distinguish the two: 
how, for instance, does one categorise the 'anti-Christian in- 
sight’ that there is pointless suffering in the world (p. 145)? 

Wittgenstein dimissed appeals to intuition as ‘an unnecessary 
shuffle’ ( P.1 . 213) and his comment seems equally appropriate 
to Brown’s concept of ‘insight’: it is unnecessary in the case of 
very commonplace grammatical propositions like ‘Every rod has 
a length’ and *3 x 18 in. won’t go into 3 ft.’ (to give two of 
Wittgenstein’s examples), which are conceptual truths about the 
categorisation of various entities and their essential properties; 
and it begs the question in the case of more disputable examples 
like ‘a machine surely cannot think’ (P.l. 360) or ‘a foetus is a 
human life’. Surely propositions like the last two are stipula- 
tions (1 assume that they are not established usage)? This is not 
to say that they are arbitrary, for we may be able to provide 
reasons for our stipulations. For instance, an opponent of 
abortion might argue his case by pointing to similarities be- 
tween a foetus and a baby, and a Centra] State Materialist might 
contend that if Physicalism is true, then propositions like ‘my 
pain is red and two inches long’ are not in fact ungrammatical; 
similarly, someone who thought that a hypocrite is not necess- 
arily insincere (to use an example discussed by Brown) might 
defend his understanding of the concept of hypocrisy by 
appealing to the role of self-deception. The point is that there is 
room for discussion in these cases, and that recourse to the 
concept of insight fudges the issues. Moreover, such cases surely 
tell against Brown’s contention that grammatical propositions 
cannot be doubted? We often do wonder whether a particular 
concept is applicable, usually because the criteria for its use are 
not clearly defined or conflict with each other. But Brown is 
committed to regarding this as due to lack of insight and 
understanding; just as he is committed to regarding a man who 
‘loses his faith’ as never having had it in the first place (since a 
loss of understanding is precluded) — surely rather a drastic and 
implausible move. 1 s 
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THE CONTEMPORARY RELEVANCE OF ANALOGY 
The second task which X proposed for Wittgenstcinian philos- 
ophers of religion in Chapter 3 is that of relating religious 
language-games to other language-games. Of course, religion is 
not the only area in which such a problem arises: many 
commentators on Wittgenstein have drawn attention to the 
need to relate different language-games to each other as well as 
to distinguish them. Wittgenstein himself noted that there are 
such relationships (P.7. 65), but he said little about their nature. 
The problem is particularly acute when various fields of enquiry 
raise issues which go beyond their own boundaries: neuro- 
physiology, for example, seems to pose questions about human 
freedom and responsibility, while the religious belief in im- 
mortality, as traditionally understood, encounters issues in the 
philosophy of mind, especially with regard to the migration of 
consciousness (see Pears, pp. 119—20). 

Much recent work in theology may be seen as attempting to 
meet this difficulty, not so much for the reasons I have 
mentioned, but more through a pastoral concern to avoid 
separating the language used in religion from other kinds of 
language and thereby isolating it. 1 Bultmann, for example, 
insists that theology is concerned with our self-understanding, 
and that therefore its concepts must be related to those in 
which the ‘natural’ man understands himself and his world 
(Bultmann (2) pp. 96—8). 

The problem of relating religious language-games to other 
ones is distinguished by a special feature: although the former 
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common descriptions and images of God, as father, creator, 
light, etc. can be expressed in this form, e.g. 

God : His creatures :: a father : his children 

likewise, many of the images which Christ used of himself, e.g. 
the vine, the good shepherd and the head of a body, can be 
expressed in a similar form. But a thomist could raise two very 
serious difficulties here which we shall need to discuss on their 
own account: how do we know that such analogies do hold 
between God and the world, and are the terms used in them 
necessarily ‘analogical* in the sense that Aristotle’s example of 
‘healthy* is an analogical term? 

Let us briefly discuss the first difficulty. A preliminary point 
is that most Biblical similes and metaphors, when expressed in 
the form a : b :: c : d, are Metaphorical Analogies of Propor- 
tionality (to use Cajetan’s terminology), since God is not taken 
to be literally a light, a vine, a shield, etc. An Analogy of Proper 
Proportionality is one in which the same term is predicated on 
both sides of the analogy and is to be taken literally, e.g. 
Aquinas’s example (I Eth. vii. 1) borrowed from Aristotle: 

vision : the good of the body V. intellect *. the good of the soul 

But the really serious difficulty, in both cases, is to know how 
we establish the analogies when dealing with God’s attributes or 
relations. In the case of Biblical analogies we are merely 
rearranging knowledge which has supposedly been given to us in 
revelation. But what are we to make of an analogy like this 
(given by Aquinas in IV Sent. 49. 2.1. ad 2): 

our knowledge : created beings :: God's knowledge : His essence 

Aquinas thinks that God has knowledge essentially (De Ver. 
*1.1-), “ compared with creatures who have to acquire it and 
may lose it. This is to be related to his view that God is 
goodness and other perfections, and that creatures only have 
these perfections through participation ( C.G. 1.31-2). He also 
says that God’s knowledge acts as a cause (De Ver. n. 14), and 
this again is to be related to his view that God’s perfections are 
the sources of creatures’ perfections: we participate in His 
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goodness, just as our being is caused by and participates in His 
being (II Sent. 9. 1.1. ad 6; I. Sent. prol. 1.2 ad 12). The upshot 
of this is that the relationship denoted by ‘ : is not rfhe same 
on both sides of the analogy, since Gods knowledgcis H s 
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term to be analogical? Klubertanz points out that although 
Aquinas’s general discussions of analogy diverge from each other 
because he is tailoring them to particular problems, there is one 
point which occurs in all of them, that analogy is midway 
between being univocal and being equivocal (Klubertanz, pp. 
35—8). Now one might want to reply here that ‘univocal’ and 
‘equivocal’ are opposites, so that there is no room for a third 
possibility. If we follow the Shorter Oxford Dictionary in 
defining ‘equivocal’ as ‘The same in name but not in reality’, 
and ‘univocal’ as ‘Having only one meaning or signification; not 
equivocal’, then it seems that we have exhausted all the 
alternatives. Aquinas, however, is pointing out that there are 
some terms which will not Fit easily into either category. There 
do seem to be, as Wittgenstein said, \ . . words of which one 
might say: they are used in a thousand different ways, which 
gradually merge into one another. No wonder that we can’t 
tabulate strict rules for their use’ (B. II. p. 28). The word 
‘healthy’, for example, is not univocal, since it has the three 
different meanings which we have already noted. But neither is 
it simply equivocal, since these three meanings are related to 
each other, whereas a word like ‘pen’ is wholly equivocal 
because it is purely fortuitous that we use the same word for a 
writing implement and an enclosure for animals. 

Aquinas went on to argue, following Aristotle, that terms like 
‘being’ and ‘good’ are analogical: they are not univocal, because 
they may be predicated in all the categories and because there is 
no common form or concept covering all cases which can be 
abstracted and in which all things participate equally, and they 
are not equivocal, because it is not purely accidental there these 
words have several different uses - there is a relationship 
between them. Moreover, in the case of our attribution of these 
and other perfections to God there are additional reasons for 
insisting that the terms are not univocal: God is outside any 
genus, and His perfections are unlimited — indeed, He is 
wisdom, goodness and so on, whereas creatures have them only 
by participation and in alimited fashion. Those who use ordinary 
terms of God without realising that they are to be taken 
analogically are in danger of anthropomorphising Him. On the 
other hand, the terms are not equivocal because men’s per- 
fections have a certain likeness to God’s in view of the fact that 
they are caused by Him and participate in His perfection (see, 
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for example, S.T. la. xiii. 5; C.G. I. 32 4). 

Now the point to which all this is leading is that the terms 
used in a proportionality of the form a . b .. c ■ nee no ^ 
analogical (in Aquinas’s sense) or ‘systematically ambtguous or 
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in common beyond the fact that they are usually defined in 
terms of ‘ communis ’ or ‘communitas' , and that the words used 
in them are neither univocal nor equivocal. The point which will 
occur to a non-thomist here is that subsequent philosophers 
have pointed to types of analogy not found in Aquinas. 
Wittgenstein’s remarks on ‘family resemblances’ arc highly 
relevant here, as I suggested in Chapter 1: the word ‘game’ is 
not simply univocal, since there is nothing in common to all 
games; but neither is it equivocal, since there is ‘a complicated 
network of similarities over-lapping and criss-crossing’ (P.I. 66). 
j. L. Austin concluded his paper ‘The Meaning of a Word’ by 
listing many ways in which the same names are used to cover 
things related in many different ways. Some of these will fit 
into Aquinas’ scheme: I think his example of ‘Fascist’, which 
originally had a precise connotation but is nowadays applied to 
any violent right-wing movement (and indeed as an abusive term 
for any kind of authority) would be classified by St Thomas as 
‘resemblance’. But Austin also mentioned the cases of ‘youth* 
and ‘love’, which may refer to a person or a quality (Austin (1) 
pp. 39—42). 

Rather than try to work out a classification of the various 
types of analogy, I think that it will be more helpful to proceed 
now by giving a few examples of the use of analogical terms in 
religious language. This will give us some idea of what I. take to 
be the contemporary relevance of the question for religion, 
namely its role in relating ‘religious language-games’ to other 
language-games. 


EXAMPLES OF ANALOGY 
Father and Love 

St Paul says that all fatherhood in heaven and on earth takes its 
title from the fatherhood of God (Ephesians 3.15). Now since 
God is not a physical procreator, he cannot be our father in the 
sense that our earthly fathers are; so if ‘father* was equivalent to 
physical procreator’, then it would simply be false that God is 
our father. But God is our Creator; moreover, the concept of 
fatherhood also includes the notions of love, headship of a 
family (which is suggested by St Paul’s play on the word 
TtaTpik) and the dependence of his children on the father; and 
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the point of calling God a father is to apply ^ £ 

Him. Like most biblical analog.es, this may be ^essedm 
terms of a proportionality: as a father loves is ’ God 

loves us; as a child depends on its father, ^ wed pend onGod^ 
But in what sense does God love us? And ' h Zicd too, 
dependent on Him? It seems that these *!™ S a ^ a y the position 
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on’ are already analogical (or °P en '* contexts. There are 
equivocal) even in ordinary nonre .. . ^ ‘] ove ’, and I 
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doubt whether there is any satisfectoryd jf q ^ (q ch Ud 
cover all of them. It would be ££ him to think of 

what mature human love is like: we wouW askt ^ ^ jay 
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‘well, it’s like it in some resp > both because of the 
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are misusing ordinary language: they arc taking terms used to 
describe natural or human relationships and then ‘whittling 
them away to nothing’ by applying them to a bizarre and 
incomprehensible supernatural relation (Hepbum (2) p. 236). 5 

I think that Hepbum has failed to note that ‘cause’ and 
‘make’, like ‘love’ and ‘depend on’, are already highly anal- 
ogical: making a fortune, a clay statue, a meal, a decision, a 
mistake and someone angry are very different activities, and I 
doubt whether any common definition of ‘making’ is possible; 
so it seems legitimate to say that God made the world, provided 
that we can point to some similarity between His creative action 
and our own, e.g. our artistic activities in particular. Similarly 
with causation: the verb ‘to cause’ is, properly speaking, an 
umbrella term covering several different kinds of connection 
etween events, actions, objects and persons. Usually we prefer 
to use specific terms for these connections like ‘construct’, 
change modify’ ‘prevent’, ‘influence’, ‘originate’, ‘control’, 
father , accidentally bring about’ and so forth. It will be seen 

Ihel T" 7 ° f v he , s f terms denotc actions rather than events, i.e. 

y if re a PP ,ca ble only to human beings or to animals. We 
reH tinn^ * tbese tcrms together as examples of the 

notorious that* 1 * 8 * ’ and th(:n sce k to analyse this. But it is 
too wide h m °l t analySeS by philosophers are either 

coni™ c t; 0 n- CaUSe ! C> ' COVCT non * causa l relations, e.g. ‘constant 
conditions 1 ^: V ‘°° narrow ’ e -8- ‘sum total of the 

Sftr- ? e 8 ative taken together’. It may be that 
number o Y f el a r e ^ bccause they are seeking to include a 
bound to fail 1Q jl S under one formula, and such an attempt is 
resemblance’ W " CrC We W with a case of ‘family 

‘causes’- usually °u. sltuatlons in which we speak of 

causes . usually we desenbe as causes events which nrerede 
others nearby, such that the first are „i P recede 

ditions of the second. But very offend yS sufflclent con - 
tory causes of one event so that ' l 1 ’™ are several contnbu- 
to pick out one ** “ 

speak of objects or persons as causes Sometime; S ° met,m u es we 
continuous process with several other j™. eS Wc may have 3 
minants, givfng us the^^ft^^S^ * *** 
the heat of the kettle depends on tha"of th^c P a T ^ 

of time it has been on it And somerimL and the ,Cngth 

na sor netimcs a non-event can be a 
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cause i the lack of a vital rivet caused the bridge to collapse, his 
absence at the party caused it to flop (see Vendler in u e 

^ Since these terms already have so many different uses, we are 
merely stretching them a little further in applying ^ ’ 

this stretching would be justified if we cou P oin j n 

similarity between God’s activity and activities or processes 

the world. 

the t*. Aristotle . = »» 

‘to have’ has many uses, e.g. certain habits or 
husband or wife, having hands and . . etc> Wittgenstein 

dispositions, or having a certain lengt , ’ th pro bIem of 

(Bk p. 49) makes the same pomt and d^cusses^P^ ^ 

why I cannot have your pain. ‘acting’- In all these 

might be provided in the case " common definition which 

cases it seems difficult to provid y myself that it is 

will cover all applications of the Semblance', 

most helpful to classify these as ^ terms of , 

We could also express ‘he differe be at ail 

proportionality, but I doubt whether 

useful. 6 . . • _ such terms of God is that 

Again, the justification for ,“ s ‘^ Jj use5 in non-religious 
they already have a very vvid S on-going process 

contexts, and that we are , natu ral feature of 

unfamiliar (Schon, ch. in: <* . Black, p. 33). 
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remove tne 
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discursive and acquired only gradually through sense experi- 
ence, and we extend it indefinitely — God knows all things. 
Scotus considered, as I have mentioned, that the terms in 
question are still univocal, but I think that the difference 
between him and Aquinas is largely a matter of their varying 
definitions of ‘univocal’. Both of them agree in allowing for an 
‘open horizon’ in which we use language to point in the 
direction in which God is to be found rather than to represent 
Him. 7 

More seriously, Kant objected that concepts like ‘under- 
standing’ are derived from our own experience, and that it is 
illegitimate to proceed to apply them in a new context (Kant 
(2) p. 57). But I think that a reply can be given to him similar 
to that already given to Hepburn: although we learn the 
meaning of words from our everyday experience, it does not 
follow necessarily that their use is to be confined to the 
contexts in which we learned them, provided that we can give 
good grounds for extending their use. In the case of perfection 
terms there is already a great variety in our application of them: 
we use words like ‘strong’, ‘sound’, ‘rich’ and ‘flourishing’ in all 
sorts of contexts. 

Curiously enough, many Thomists make a similar assumption 
to Kant’s. Fr Copleston, for instance, writes (Copleston, pp. 
129,131): 

If we mean that God is wise in precisely the same sense that a 
human being is or can be wise, we make God a kind of 
superman . . . the positive content of the concept in our 
minds is determined by our experience of creaturely wisdom, 
and we can only attempt to purify it or correct its inade- 
quacies by means of negatives. 

This is, I think, to anticipate non-existent difficulties. Just what 
is this precise sense of human wisdom? And if there is such a 
thing, who has tried to ascribe it to God? Presumably Copleston 
is thinking of the facts that human wisdom has to be acquired 
through experience, is limited and can be lost. If indeed this is 
our concept of wisdom, we must apply the via remotionis. But 
it is not clear to me that these imperfections of human wisdom 
are actually built into our concept of ‘wisdom’ and are part of 
its meaning. 
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1 believe that Copleston gets into this dlffic y 1 ‘ y ^ i C c a h U H n fo 
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discursive and acquired only gradually through sense experi- 
ence, and we extend it indefinitely — God knows all things. 
Scotus considered, as 1 have mentioned, that the terms in 
question are still univocal, but I think that the difference 
between him and Aquinas is largely a matter of their varying 
definitions of ‘univocal’. Both of them agree in allowing for an 
‘open horizon’ in which we use language to point in the 
direction in which God is to be found rather than to represent 
Him. 7 

More seriously, Kant objected that concepts like ‘under- 
standing’ are derived from our own experience, and that it is 
illegitimate to proceed to apply them in a new context (Kant 
(2) p. 57). But I think that a reply can be given to him similar 
to that already given to Hepburn: although we leam the 
meaning of words from our everyday experience, it does not 
follow necessarily that their use is to be confined to the 
contexts in which we learned them> provided that we can give 
good grounds for extending their use. In the case of perfection 
terms there is already a great variety in our application of them: 
wc use words like ‘strong’, ‘sound’, ‘rich’ and ‘flourishing’ in all 
sorts of contexts. 

Curiously enough, many Thomists make a similar assumption 
to Kant’s. Fr Copleston, for instance, writes (Copleston, pp. 
129, 131): 

If we mean that God is wise in precisely the same sense that a 
human being is or can be wise, we make God a kind of 
superman . . . the positive content of the concept in our 
minds is determined by our experience of creaturely wisdom, 
and we can only attempt to purify it or correct its inade- 
quacies by means of negatives. 

This is, I think, to anticipate non-existent difficulties. Just what 
is this 'precise sense’ of human wisdom? And if there is such a 
thing, who has tried to ascribe it to God? Presumably Copleston 
is thinking of the facts that human wisdom has to be acquired 
through experience, is limited and can be lost. If indeed this is 
our concept of wisdom, wc must apply the via remotionis. But 
it is not clear to me that these imperfections of human wisdom 
are actually built into our concept of ‘wisdom’ and are part of 
its meaning. 
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present only when men are present. But the presence of God is 
the most difficult case of all: what would it be for God to ne 
absent? Perhaps the easiest way to approach this problem will 
be by considering at greater length its correlative notion, that ol 
existence. 


Being 

We saw in Chapter 2 that D. Z. Phillips contrasted the existence 
or reality of God with that of physical objects, and indeed with 
that of pictures in one’s mind, chances of getting a job and so 
forth. He criticised Flew and Hepburn for forgetting that tire 
meaning of terms like ‘fact’, ‘exist’ and ‘reality’ depends on 
their contexts. We found that although there is some truth in 
this position, it is nevertheless necessary to relate things to each 
other as well as to distinguish them. More specifically, unless we 
want to claim that ‘real* and ‘exists’ are completely equivocal, 
we need to explain how the different uses of the term are 
connected. Again, this is merely a particular case of the general 
need to relate Teligious language-games to others. 

Aristotle often noted that the word ‘be’ is used in many 
\ ways: a threshold’s or a lintel’s existence consists in being 

\ situated in a certain way; a faggot’s in being bound together; a 

I cocktail’s in being mixed; to be ice is to be solidified and to be 

■ r > 1 breakfast or dinner is to be eaten at a certain time {Met. H. 

I 1042bl5— 1043a7). For living things, to be is to be alive {De 

An. 415bl3). 8 These are not species of one genus, for being is 
not a genus [Met. B. 998b22— 7). On the other hand, there is a 
relation between the different senses, and Aristotle interprets 
this in terms of his doctrine of categories: to be is to be a 
substance of a certain kind, a quality, a relation, a place and so 
on, but all the other categories depend on substance, for the 
latter is primary in definition, knowledge and time (Met. Z. 
1028a33). This primacy is supported by several arguments, for 
example that one cannot have relations, qualities etc. without 
substances, and that a substance can change its place, colour, 
weight, etc. without ceasing to be the same substance (Met. Z. 
1028a34 f M Cat. 4al0-b4). 9 

Aristotle furthermore believed that there are three kinds of 
substance: sensible and eternal ones, e.g. heavenly bodies; 
sensible and perishable ones, and the Prime Mover. The first two 
arc partially dependent on the Prime Mover, because he moves 
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the outer sphere of the heavens unceasingly ™. ® 
motion, acting as a final cause in that he is an object of love 
(Met. A. 6-7). Thus we have two forms of dependen 
consider here: 

(1) The dependence (both ontological and otherwise) of the 

o tiler categories on substance: Mover. 
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too accepts that we must use analogy when speaking of God 
(see especially C.D. II. i. pp . 224 IT.). But at least it is an 
attempt to link together the different senses of ‘to be’ through 
ontological analysis, i.e. by giving an account of the different 
things which exist and the way in which they arc related. 1 1 

oreover, t e first part, i.e. the arguments for the primacy of 
substance among the categories, is in close harmony with much 
In PrZ I A haVe a u eady mentioned Strawson, but there is 
stotehan^nT Ansc ° m . be 5 impressive presentation of the Ari- 
stotelian doctrine of substance in Three Philosophers 

either W dab°omie reJeCtS f ristot ! e ’ s ° r Aquinas's views one can 
Ouine-s wewX^h mcta P h V si “' account, e.g. 

interests and purposes (see' ^Qui'neTllTfgf'o^F'"'' 5 °- C ’t 
remark that ‘exist 1 <k.» e ' ' P- 19 )> or else one can just 
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reality’ have several different meanings, depending on the 
context (see Phillips (1) p. 13, (3) p. 63, and my comment m 
Chapter 2). This is to be related to his views abont the nati are o 
religious truth, which I shall discuss in the next c ap » 
with some other writers who argue that religion the 

special kind of truth. But it is worth no ing , 0 f 
concepts of ‘fact’ and ‘reality’ are closely related to » ° 

affairs’ or ‘what is the case', this topic w> 0 different 

from the last one which I have d^ussed, i.e. the, ^ 
senses of ‘being’. It is also worth no ing, « validating’: f° r ^ 

the task of ‘relating’ throws light on t a ° ^ .* foUows 

we have shown that areas of discours j criteria of 

that there must be some connecrion .gibing 

evidence, rationality and truth. . . to Q 0 d m ust bear 

terms like ‘love’, ‘father’, ‘exist an Qur normal everyday 

some relationship to the pounds used forou ^ ( 

applications of these terms. S y> (nlth conditions must 

world’ expresses a unique relati P» binary uses of terms 
bear some resemblance to those of our 
like ‘make’ or ‘depend on’. 


•HE LIMITATIONS OF ANALOGY 


HE LIMITATIONS ur 

•his point brings us 

u^fi™rion U s’ m beca C u™ ^^ e n1sTk^GoVloves “s^a 

a an attack on Mans f l he BenevoUW C» rf o „ r 

mnloving the words J • ^he same sen 

ve intend to predicate he „ degree (Md • P; ; ^ showing 

ellow-creatures, onI y ‘ onI “ answer s“* » 'jip, which are 
I think that we • qualities an , - ca ] language, and 

hat God does have certain ^ dili onal amdogic^ ^ 

.ppropriatelydesen know*' • onloIogy and ep>- 

" p'xrx sss- -• 1 

itemology- Q ulte c 
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used analogy have been willing to justify it in this way. Aquinas, 
for example, tied in his use of analogy with a comprehensive 
natural theology, based on an analysis of God’s being and His 
relationship to His creatures. 1 2 Barth objects to this, but he still 
thinks that God is related to his creatures (in His reconciliation 

through rerclatlon hrOUg ^ ChriSt) ’ “ d that WC kn ° W ^ 

Anaw' Jf 1 i> thiS chapt ?. r 1 argued that any fruitful use of 
have Mm • r , oportlonaIlt y in theology presupposes that we 
activities we eP ^ Cnt * nowfcd ® e »f God’s attributes and 
things as cr ™ to , avoid trivialities like ‘God stands to His 
presupposes that ^ i, ° l ° tlle ' rs ’ — and even this triviality 
fore, preferred other ^ P ™ ved His existence. Aquinas, there- 
most contemporarv ° r ' ns .° f ana,0 gy in his mature works, and 
tionality do need to 1 m ' S f S agree tbat analogies of Propor- 
point out that even the SUP ?v, em r nte<i them. But now I must 
by themselves, but they too" ° f anaIogy will not stand 
presuppose that we have kn„, T j su PP lemc nting since they 
perfections. We know bv nl k . dge of Cod’s existence and 
diets produce good health . SCrvat,on tbat healthy climates and 
healthy. But how do wp i, m , en ~ 'hat is why we call them 
effective and flj 0 B " kn ™ tlat Cod is the first exemplary, 
la.vi.4), the source^f P - u ° f Sadness (Aquinas, S. 71 
la.xiii.6)? UrCe ° f Wlsd °"> and other perfections (S.r. 

which creates raty"' question > but il is one 
proved that God exists he the ^° r a non-thomist. Having 
s having every perfection 1 ™ a double argument for 

M P i ter4: . which I briefly mentioned in 

( ) God is the cause of 

must have all the perfections in crea tures, therefore He 

' ave a Perfection which its HC Causes ’ because no effect 
1 hlCh lts cause does not have IS.T. 

(2) God is the selfo.h • 

conceivable perfection -fee Bdng ’ 80 He must have every 

fuU existence can be wanting in °" e ° f the Perfections of 
Ihrnsdf’ fs. T. la.iv.2 ad3'i 8 H,m who is essential existence 
The first prong of th;. 

that ‘everything brough t to^f^ pmds ° n the P™ci P le 
duemg cause i„ a more exceHen, .^ C ' exists in tb e pro- 
"ent mode (S.T. la.iv.2). This in 
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turn depends on the maxim ( otnne agens agit stbt stmt e w 
was taken for granted by Aquinas and therefore also y h* 
his modem followers. Montagues, for example, an y 
that ‘the resemblance of cause and effect is a general law ot 
causality* (p. 47, my trans.). Not suprisingly, t e n 
is not mentioned in the index of his book, an m 
the modem philosophers mentioned y 1 


is not mentioned in the index of his book, : fellow 

the modem philosophers ^ e " tl0 f n M; n d b refusal to face basic 

Thomists. Now it is just this kind of b him feel that 

problems that infuriates the non-thom > constrict the 

• • _ *..-,1 ctrnJt-iacket designed to consiri 


iiiviiuuis. nuw xa juoi . » ■ mu* »w- 

problems that infuriates the non-thomist, rn constrict the 

Thomism is an intellectual strait-jacket esign ' 0nc ; s j us t 

mind and prevent its grappling wit ■ « ! k ,‘ like stupid 

tempted to give some : simpl 0[ ugI y artists painting 
parents producing intelligent chil 

beautiful pictures, and to leave it at a ■ ■ though it is no 
Such a reply, however, would e ° f)oes se em 

more than dogmatism deserves, n attjtudt . to assume tha 
to be an essential part of the re f 1 _, t ; ons ar e found in t e 

God has more eminently w ' hate '' hSiness or seeing a landscape 

world: meeting a person of great holiness ^. g ene „ces, 

of great beauty are often P resu j t D f m ere bl ‘ n ‘i c c( ’ 
making us feel that they are no Plato, Tim. 29 ) ^ 

moreover, most creation s o 0 wn image. Seco > 

the creator as making the world ^ must resemble its 

Thomas does not say baldly h s , „g,t sib 

cause: he qualifies £££ *« God «» u f Mon- 

various ways, since n . se if a stone (C. - { strain 

a stone 

tagnes, pp- 47 «•)• ]eads him to speak • causality .and 


eatuic. who p os! .-j St Thomas' views on 

rticipation. hc re to ^ on the nature of 

]f-subsis tent 
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used analogy have been willing to justify it in this way. Aquinas, 
for example, tied in his use of analogy with a comprehensive 
natural theology, based on an analysis of God’s being and His 
relationship to His creatures. 1 2 Barth objects to this, but he still 
thinks that God is related to his creatures (in His reconciliation 
and redemption through Christ), and that we can know this 
through revelation. 

'r„ tbis cha P tcr 1 argued t } lat any fruitful use of 

have 1° • roportlonallt y in theology presupposes that we 
activiti° l' ; P r\ dent ^.dge. of God’s attributes and 
things as °, avoi d trivialities like ‘God stands to His 

presupnoses th ‘ f UreS , l ° theirs ’ ~ and even this triviality 
fore preferred r aVC P roved His existence. Aquinas, there- 

most contemporar^ Th™ S -°, f analo gy in his mature works, and 
tionality do need tn 1 . m ' S , tS agree tIlat analogies of Propor- 
point out that even tht SUp P em ^ nte d by them. But now I must 
by themselves, but thev L” ° f anaIo Ey wi]I not stand 
presuppose that we have k-nJTa sup P lementin g s >nce they 
perfections. We know I,,, v W c .' S e °f God’s existence and 
diets produce good health •^ rVatlon 111:11 healthy climates and 
healthy. But how do w. i. ° m , en ~ that is why we call them 
effective and fmd Jne ,° W ‘? at G ° d is lhe *»t exemplary, 
la.vi.4) the source ^ a ° f 311 S°° d ness (Aquinas, S.T. 
la.xiii.6)? ° f WIsd ° 1 » and other perfections (S.T. 

Aquinas has a deflnlt. 

Which creates many difficXe^flf qUCStion > but !t is one 
proved that God exists he ih ^ f ° r a n on-thomist. Having 
hs having every perfection ™ pr ^ ents a double argument for 
^'('l > ) t< G ^ ' Wb)cb * briefly mentioned in 

must have all the periecriom ‘ n creatu res, therefore He 

l“. »^ ve a Perfection which its HC Causes > because no effect 
(2) Go 1 • C3USC dOCS 1,01 HaVe (S T ' 

conceivable pcrrcction.'-bccamr Bcuie ’ so He must have every 
ful! existence can be wamW ii " 01 °" e ° f lh e perfections of 
IBmseir {S.T. la.iv.2 ad31. S Hlm ' V1 ° is essential existence 
Inc first prone of tK‘ 

that ‘everything brought* to^cHer! ■ <lcpcnds on ‘he principle 
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express his own deepest religious feelings: when discussing 
Barth’s rejection of the analogia entis Henri Bouiilard wisely 
remarks that the Thomistic method of negation and eminence 
would merely be a fantastic projection, were we not already 
moved by the presence of God within us (Bouiilard, p. 111). 
Sometimes indeed Aquinas does seem very dry and remote, and 
in general theological language often seems far removed from 
living religion. But much of what he says is in harmony with 
men’s religious feelings: they do regard God as the creator of 
the world, and envisage Him as both intimately involved in their 
lives and yet transcendent; and, as I have suggested, they do 
think that earthly beauty and perfections are signs or expres- 
sions of His nature. It seems, therefore that the metaphysical 
strand of religious language is attempting to do some justice to 
the spiritual aspects of religion. 
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since the point which I am trying to make is merely that 
Aquinas’s use of analogy rests on his metaphysical v • 
may reject the latter, but if we do this we will need to provid 
some alternative support, as indeed Barth docs; for w 
have some reason for applying the terms which wc do to • 
If we reject both Aquinas’s and Barth’s views and yet do not 
wish to remain silent about God and His attributes, we still have 
some latitude. One possibility might be to base our language 
about God on an account of religious practice and experience 
such as I touched on briefly in the last chapter: wc might 
maintain that religious ‘forms of life’ include prayer and 
meditation. The religious person feels that these practices pro- 
vide a new understanding of life and a road to holiness, and that 
their benefits are gifts of God; hence they speak here of ‘grace , 
and of God’s ‘love*, ‘wisdom* and other attributes. They may 
also speak of God’s ‘activity* in their souls, of His ‘working* 
through men’s hearts, and so on. The advantage of this way of 
speaking is that it attempts to identify examples of God’s 
activity, and thereby to give concrete content to lists of divine 
attributes*, there is no point in describing God as merciful, 
loving, etc. unless we can envisage what it is for Him to act with 
mercy, love or forgiveness (see Alston, p. 429). The difficulties 
of this approach I discussed in the last chapter: clearly the 
sceptic is going to demand why we regard the things mentioned 
as God’s loving actions. An account of God’s attributes based 
on religious experience and ways of life still encounters onto- 
logical and epistemological problems. 

I shall not elaborate on these tentative suggestions any 
further, since my purpose in this chapter has not been to 
provide a foundation for our language about God, but to say 
something about the question of how such language is to be 
related to non-religious language: I have concerned myself with 
the theory of analogy because it seems to offer an important 
contribution to this question (which is not to say that there 
may not be other ways of relating religious and non-religious 
language-games 14 ), rather than because I accept its traditional 
metaphysical basis. But it is worth pointing out that the terms 
which I have imagined the prayerful man attributing to God are 
exactly the same as those used by Aquinas in his philosophical 
discussions of analogy. One would like to think that his 
extraordinary metaphysical contortions were an attempt to 
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ySr^^*sjr~r " a *“ 

religious problems whom we co truth, though it is 

hold that religion has its own *P^ *““£[, t’hey hold. D. 
difficult to see exactly which versi be „i nn ing of his The 

Z. Phillips, for example, says ‘^stokes and confusions can 
Concept of Prayer that althoug - recogn ; se d by 

occur in religious discourse, these can gw&.j/nught betaken 
criteria to be found wtthm rehg (P- J derstand religion and 

to mean that only religious peopk can ^ ^ use 0 f the word 

so recognise mistakes, bu meant: and indeed 

■criteria- suggest that some ‘ h ‘ n f, “? t0 me ) incredible assertion 
few pages later Phillips mafe cs ( falsity in religion are 

that ? To say that the criteria of ■ ~*h and * nothin? of the 
to be found within religious (p . 27). I discussed 

truth or falsity of the religion in c l D f rchgious truth found 
to in Chapter 2, and also the a«^unt of r 
in Phillips’ more recent work h h ^ews on religious truth 
stein’s Lectures. We ^‘^ie/the 'autonomist 

justification’ positions, i.e. ‘he view be justified. 

StoSns “-"{he 

to imply that one and thesam ^ ^ and false 



8 Validating'. Does Religion 
have a Special Kind of 
Truth? 


AUTONOMY AND TRUTH 

In this chapter I shall consider the claim that religion has its 
own special kind of truth. 1 As it stands, this claim is am- 
biguous: it may mean that in the Bible and in other religious 
contexts the words ‘true’ and ‘truth’ have a special meaning, in 
which case we would have to show how this is related to their 
meanings in other contexts — a particular case of the general 
problem of ‘relating’ which we considered in the last chapter; or 
it may mean that a special kind of understanding and verifi- 
cation is required in religion. Both these claims, and some 
others like them, have actually been made, so that it will be 
necessary to disentangle a number of different issues. I shall do 
this by considering several different versions of the view that 
religious truth is a special kind of truth. I shall conclude that in 
so far as this view has any validity, it amounts to one or more of 
the following three theses, all of which I hold: 

(1) Sometimes ‘truth’ is used in an ontological sense, i.e. 
synonymously with ‘actual state of affairs*. Now it is indeed 
true that religious doctrines often describe unique states of 
affairs, like the existence and transcendence of God. 

(2) Since these states of affairs are unique, their verification 
(in so far as they can be verified) may be very peculiar. It often 
seems very difficult to understand religious doctrines and to see 
how people can claim to know that they are true. We seem to 
be dealing with peculiar kinds of evidence. 

(3) Even when we can see the relevant evidence, it often 
seems difficult to understand how the doctrines correspond to 
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akqOtia is obviously meant to be ‘truth in the sense of th 
opposite of ‘lies’ or ‘falsehood . .. hical uses as 

(2) We must not .. ‘^/^“the OH Testfment, but this 

typical, emet is ascnbed to God meanine in other 

docs not mean that this usage determines its < ® f . truth >, 

contexts: quite often it is used m e e ry us e 

e.g. in I IHngs 10.6. Likewise, aldrough Pkd° and ^ 

dXndhT and iMiBeux m sob Meanings of ‘true’ 

senses, they also use them m th ry y 8.13-14, 

and ‘truth’, e.g. in Plato, Apology 17 a, John , 

6 (3) It is just as wrong to take P^^J'^'^'Personalist’ 
‘true men’ in the Bible and to ;t wouId be t o do the same 
view of truth into Jewish thoug remaining true to one 

in English. Even today we th at ‘true’ always 

another, but we do not on that acco gu 

means ‘faithful’ or ‘genuine mEngteh. the truth a nd the life . 

As regards usages like I am *!Xd modern ‘Intellectual. 

ssws.‘a:=S«£Sss 

Greek or Hebrew as in Engus t - 

187-205 generally). takes a similar Ime 

.ESgs “ 

the “truth” of— 1 “ """'“'‘I' 


? and instead argues tW ‘^ bis faithfulness. 

tne ‘truth” of God is P^^od' who“no t 
Yahweh is the covenant God (o be faithful himself ^ ^ 
ness from his people b P footnotes on PP- paren tly 

(p. 83). He cites Barr s nam h is conclusions, PP h 

his list Of authon es m b ck^g precisely the P<»»“ 
failing to realise that Barr ^ ^ of 

he is making! • n of Loretz’s book is (bat jj, His 

The general «> nclus ‘ on ‘ truth of God, * ^ mad r 

the Bible is the same as covenant wh |0 

faithfulness. The hence ‘ScnP^j trulh of 

and the way He kept H.s P™ of tnl ,h. . • ; S people, 

the extent it speaks of a ^ f , ncss to h.s 
God is manifested m h.s tan 
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argued that 
proceed by 
first. 


religion has its own special sense of ‘truth’, so let us 
considering some examples, taking the thco ogians 


THE HEBREW SENSE OF TRUTH 

Several recent writers have argued that the Bible means faith- 
ful’ or ‘reliable’ when it speaks of ‘true’. E. E. Schneider, for 
example, begins a recent article with the promising title ‘Truth 
as the Central Concept of Theology’ by saying that although 
truth must be the prime goal of the theologian, this must not be 
understood in the legal sense, ‘for legal thinking is not related to 
the truth of the Gospel* (p. 258, my trans.), nor in the scientific 
sense. He goes on to identify 'truth* with God’s reliability and 
fidelity, made known to us through Jesus Christ. He makes the 
all too familiar contrast between Hebrew thought and Greek 
philosophy: ‘The “Amen” [as used frequently by Christ in the 
phrase “Amen, I say unto you”J naturally reminds us of Vmef, 
i.e. loyalty and faithfulness, but not at all of the theory of 
knowledge of the Greek philosophers’ (p. 260, my trans.). 

Hot surprisingly, Schneider makes no reference to James 
Barr’s book The Semantics of Biblical Language , where views 
similar to his are subjected to some criticism. Barr mentions 
Torrance's view that the etymological root of the ’-m-rz group of 
words in Hebrew is ‘steadfastness’, so that *emet is not ‘abstract 
or metaphysical truth, but what is grounded upon God’s 
faithfulness, i.e. truth not as something static but as active, 
efficacious reality, the reality of God in covenant — 
relationship’ (quoted in Barr (1) p. 187). Barr counters with the 
following arguments: 

(1) It is ‘excessive etymologising’ to offer ‘firmness’ as the 
basic meaning of ’ emet . Current usage is a better guide to the 
meaning of words than ultimate etymology is, and it seems that 
‘truth’ became the standard meaning fairly early on. Hence the 
word is usually translated as aXrjQeia in the Septuagint. like- 
wise, it is misleading to offer ‘becoming disclosed’ as the 
standard meaning of a\rideicc. This is indeed the etymological 
root meaning, but it will not do as a translation in phrases like 
pfniara aXtjflefac (words of truth) in Acts 26.25 or einetv rt\v 
akriOeiriv (speak the truth) in Herodotus 6.69, since here 
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Similarly, with the latter concept: since religious traditions are 
ways of life or ‘contexts’ into which we are bom, ese 
be true or false ((1) p. 332); rather, ‘. . . «««““*** 
function of a personal life lived in that context not of he 
context itself ((2) p.’ 81). From all this it “ e thala 
Christian’s religion, if lived insincerely, can be more 
Muslim’s, for ‘Christianity ... is not true absolutely, imper 
sonally, statically; rather it can become rue, 
appropriate it to ourselves P bu t i my 

question is not so much Is Chns y ith ‘genuine- 
Christianity true?’ Since truth ts equated here wi 11^^ ^ ^ 
ness’, Cantwell Smiths view en ‘ a . , tbat D f a particular 
particular Christian may be more s paradoxically) 

Muslim ((2) P . 72); and indeed (and even more p 0[her((2)p 

that my religion can be truer on one d y 

I think that Cantwell Smith is “™*fSue theological 

‘true religion’ is not just a matter o a ' p man wb o does the 
propositions. St John, after all, say whilc other5 have insisted 
truth comes out into the light ; e- it is truth 

that the truth of Christianity is s 3 ™ 1 ®. But all the same, 
which has the power to change me - nes w hich claim to 

nearly all religions have creeds » , an important role 

describe truly how things are, an collective tra l* 

in defining both the individual’s faith 1 riet be f„re the 

tion. Christianity formulated its emedsje^^ ^ ackn ow 

Enlightenment which Cantwell Sm th t tributing it to th 
ledges this fact, but brushes it aside b , which he says, 
influence of ‘intellectuals’ G nouns: cf. (1) PP- f 8 ’ 

tends to reify, i.e. to conceptual: ise th of religion s, has <h 

163). Even Buddhism, the most “ nd °Sj" ffcring> the adoption o[ 
four Noble Tnrths: all life . ^ £ htfoId Path will 

the discipline recommended m the (q 

lead to its cessation, etc. claiming to give ant' 

Very often different religions are ci ^ necessan.) 

different questions, so that occ asionaIly ,hc,r o 0 nor the 
conflict with each other. B to remcaroati JJ arc 

contradict one anotlm, < e f\. pounds for these dije lMtfs a 


witn eaui ... rf , par d to rein*-—;*-- 

W i.wa«»ct one a ”° ther, ®: g, t he grounds for these diffcw a 

status of Christ. Moreover the prefcrcn cc lhc 

often complex: it is no simp P tJ|at Muhammad 
Muslim, for example, to 
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Scripture could only be charged with error if God broke His 
faith with Israel’ (pp. 87, 89). Now this is sheer confusion. Even 
if Loretz were right in supposing that God’s truth is the same as 
His faithfulness, it would not follow that the Bible’s truth must 
be understood in his supposed ‘Semitic sense’ of truth. For in 
one case we have God’s actions in history, and in the other (at 
least as regards the historical books of the Bible) we have 
written accounts of the former. Now surely a written account is 
true in so far as it describes correctly whatever it is claiming to 
describe? So if, per impossibile , God betrayed His people and 
the Bible accurately recorded His betrayal, the Biblical account 
would be true even though God had proved himself untrue, i.e. 
unfaithful. 3 


I agree with Loretz’s earlier claims (pp. 71 ff.) that the Bible 
is not literally inerrant, since it docs contain errors of detail, 
legends, anachronisms and human interpretations. But I doubt 
whether we need go through all his elaborate contortions in 

tw r l ° "I 5 ™ 6 S T' : cIement of futh. In particular, I think 
that we might start by considering the different genres which the 

" Thls f m, R ht enable us to see what kind of truth 

vnino t C a l Im: f ? r m5tanc e, the truth of ‘Proverbs’ is not 
going to be that of corresponding to historical fact’. Loretz 

exnbdn remark ; i . that . appealing to genres will not enable us to 

want tn * 7* lstorIca l errors (p. 78). But who says that we 
want to explain them away? 

* th “ d ™ ter ’ VV. Cantwell Smith, takes a somewhat dif- 
wnh Sebneider and Loretz, since he is concerned 

reierfs bc ? idcs Christianity. But, like them, he 

with the * ‘° na l definitions of ‘true’ such as ‘corresponding 
alisine emnh» S ’ c ’ alms tbat the rationalist and intellectu- 
much stress SCS j°^ t *' e Enlightenment have made us lay too 
^tLt^tems fT?% and theol °^’ <^"8 religion with 

76). Instead,^ wetl^th" th “ with WayS ° f life P‘ 

‘relizion’ be rent, ‘T t S , mith su ggcsts that the concept of 
the ‘cumulative trartv 7 V'f, t ) vo conce pts of personal faith and 
pp - 141 > 175: by the lattohe 
generation to the nex^ ^ 7 transmitted from one 

propositional sense, but Lw L "Th ^ * 

living a ‘true’ religious life means i;7 “ , of u bein g genuine: 

tmlv re soon si ve tn m j ans ^ lvm S a truly human life, a life 
truly responsive to man and to one’s total situation ((2) p. 80). 
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may be true in different senses, verifiable in different sens*. 
meaningful in different senses’. (Waismann (2) 

He instanced geometrical theorems, laws o > P 

statements about one’s own motives, exac q rtatement, turd 
marics of speeches and a few other ' n ° For instance, 
argued that these all have their own kind of f v 

a geometrical theorem is true if it can ^ deduced f^ ^ 
axioms of our system, so that the Coheren« :IN tru 
seems plausible in such cases. A law of n «« ^ 

established by experimental evidence, 1 simplifies our 

standing by making "'"' “""n.kfu" in leading u* to predic- 
theoretical system, and if rt 1 “ D f proverbs and poetry » 
tions and new discovenes. The j™ P c f the writing 
inseparably tied up with the literary quality 

which expresses them. . OD licd to theology bv A. A- 

These conclusions have been . ; PP D wn Barthun no. 
Glenn, who regards them as S “PP?^ ,?„ , rith its own form of 

that theology is an autonomous due, pi ^ ^elusion: 

verification. He cites Wins • ,jiat theology has its 
‘Therefore, when Karl Barth . own particular obj«- 

proper verification corresponding t dusions of contem- 

tivity, he is reflecting e P' s, 'T?G°fnn, PP . 102 t). . , of 

porary analytical philosophers Glen^PP ^ predicated /d 

dt P £“^ 

sion, for the simple r 'ff ^ n truc tliat we verify P™' roc3n s 
‘verification’. It is i" d “ d .^ i.,vc fsurely " Msm ero- 


sion, for the simple we verity mean5 

‘verification’. It is laws (surely pro- 

different way frc- PhfXiaws’?). that 

‘statements about phV 5 “ observation and .a P , d Bu , 

cedures differ f *°? ‘painty 5 diffcr ^ambiguous, or 
that kinds of prooi i md . (ruc , is systematically^ ^ , f thc 

none of this proves Waismann has truth to 


that kinds of proof - d systemari^V — 1 “ if 'the 

must be used in ul d mean that. » 


propositions vary 1 sen ses. But m. Iikc ‘accurate . 

‘probable , u . _ .k„v are usc-i* wavs. 
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Mguou^'oo^^^d in different vvays. 


positions which arc* 
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Paraclete promised by Jesus, or that God did not permit Jesus 
to suffer and to atone for our sins but rescued him from 
crucifixion. Thus we cannot acquiesce in the easy view that all 
religions ultimately express the same truth. I do not sec how 
Cantwell Smith or Phillips or anyone else can get round such 
cases plausibly. 

Of course, one may be attracted to a particular religion for 
reasons other than the seeming truth of its beliefs — for the 
beauty of its rituals, for example, or the nobility of its ethical 
code, or its ‘psychic hygiene* (to use a phrase of Jung’s 4 ), or 
because one has been impressed by the holiness of its adherents, 
or (if one is cynical) because it is socially useful. But to adopt a 
religion solely for these reasons would be to abdicate from the 
question under consideration. 


I have discussed the writings of the three authors mentioned 
above because they have appeared recently and because their 
views are typical of much contemporary work. All of them seek 
to evade the traditional view that truths are descriptions of 
actual states of affairs, and instead opt for versions of Person- 
.J 1 * Pragmatism or Existentialism, seeking to identify truth 
with authentic existence’, ‘faithfulness* and so on. Now I am 
not enying the importance of inwardly appropriating the truth 
and embodymg it in one’s personal life. But we will still have to 
give some account of the truth of the propositions involved in 
religious belief. If we divorce religious truth from ordinary 
propositional truth, it will be hard to explain why we should 
con mue to use the term ‘truth* in religious contexts. 

"rfr owever » claim that the word ‘true’ already has 
r»cTt»r»nc 1 fu Cnt me ^ n mgs, even when predicated of prop- 
sense of the A * Cre r nothing outrageous in claiming a special 
ambifninuc * ? m J r ^ gl ? us contexts. If ‘true* is systematically 
IheolZ t * CaCh d T pHne has its own ^d of truth, then 
embarrassment a ^ Par ^ Wlt i I ^ others ^ need feel no special 
we shall tum ne * C 2101 ^ keen made by philosophers, so 
we shall tum next to an examination of this view. 


IS ‘TRUE’ SYSTEMATICALLY AMBIGUOUS? 

F Waismann wrote that ‘the idea of truth varies with the kind 
of statement ... it has a systematic ambiguity Statements 
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only if it is a fact that there is no gre^st , he nature 

(Alan White, pp. 116-17). **£*%££££* exist inde- 

of the ‘facts’ in qucst.on: do mathem constmctions? l s the 
pendcntly of us, or are ey , 

mathematician a discoverer or "nW . ^ ^ 

A further point to be not t0 be consistent we shaf 

we claim a special sense of true h • . babIe - and so forth, 
have to claim a special sense ° f to be related to eae 

Moreover, all these special senses w fficient to merely 

other: as I said in the last chapter " B . we * 0 .need 

point out that a word is systems ‘ ' C p»haps by using the theory 
to interrelate the different se , wo uld need supp 

of analogy. Waismann’s claim, it vai 
menting in some such way. 

THE TWO SENSES OF TRUTH f( . rent sense s 

Although I reject the Worthwhile pointing 

(1) Actual states of afta«. re ^‘y- ositionSl etc. 

(2) True beliefs, judgements, P uircs no 

• the most common, because of 

The second usage b philosophically > m P° f ontology- 
comment. But the first « P n £ into the sphere o 

its ancestry and be ““ s * philosophers bavc ,° ome thing of this 

...1“ -™S - Ktf '«• 
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A second point against Waismann’s conclusion is that, if it 
were correct, we would expect to find that no analysis of ‘true’ 
would fit all its uses when predicated of propositions. But in 
fact some analyses will fit the different cases which Waismann 
mentions. He says: ‘a law of nature is never true in the same 
sense in which, say, “there is a fire burning in this room*’ is, nor 
in the sense in which “He is an amusing fellow” may be; and the 
two latter statements are not true in the same sense in which 
“I’ve got a headache” is’ (p. 113). Now Tarski’s semantic 
analysis X is true if, and only if p’ (where X is the name of the 
sentence expressing p) fits all the four cases which Waismann 
mentions, e.g. I’ve got a headache’ is true if and only if I’ve got 
a headache; He is an amusing fellow’ is true if and only if he is 
an amusing fellow. 


A similar analysis could be provided in terms of the ‘Redun- 
dancy or ‘No truth’ theory which reduces ‘p is true’ to an 
assertion o p (but perhaps Waismann would regard this as 
cheating) and also m terms of various versions of the CorTespon- 
m ch 35 Austin ’ s which I Will discuss shortly. I do 
r a , ‘‘ismann s literary examples provide any special 
human”! f° r j 6 attC - : hterature conveys general truths about 
it of™ ^ and ex P e nence and uses a variety of genres to do so; 
ntel lcn " PrC ,? eS them Ver >’ subtI V » that peat maturity 
moreoler^ sens, Uvity are required to appreciate them; 
logical and so - °1 ™P° sslble to convey the complex psycho- 
fZion R,, gl r u? Cn ° mCna concc mcd in a more direct 

h “ " that ‘true’ is used in a special 

described b it r - b temture. The fact that the situations 
fictiond examnle “° nal " ndther here nor there, since a 
WaistannTem^ gencral truth about the world. 7 

with mathematical exampter it d™" 8 " 1 gr ° U ? d when dea!ing 
we establish mathematical tn’.th ^ SL ' Cm *° be the case tha t 
that in which we edablhh ^th T “ I™ 7 VaStly different from 
one of the criteria m u 0ther truths ’ 31111 that coherence is 

points oub thR 1 does'not^provc that ^ T"’ “ MeU ° r 

sense, but only that the gro.mri! f™ 6 ‘ S m? d “ a dlffercnt 
mathematical proposition are nm ^ ascribing truth to a 

mental evidence but its being deduribfe'fr 11101131 , a " d e * pen ' 
for instance. There is no greatest cardinal number’ is true if and 
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‘realities’, so that there are ‘ J describes God’s truth 

we know these. Kierkegaard, or ^ the trut h of 

as ‘eternal’ and ‘objective . But ^for him ft ^ ^ ^ God 
man’s subjectivity, of his inw appropriation- 

in faith: ‘An objective uncertainty hddfasU ^ ( P ^ th 

process of the most _j‘"L individual’ ((2) P- 182). 

highest truth attainable for js th at God utterly 

The reason why it is «> “"'"‘beknown in the way that 
transcends man, so that He He is a personal being 

ordinary objects are known, moreov riate to try to 

who les us, SO that toSge'which ’rambks 

approach Him through objecti road of approximation 

comfortably on by * 7 h ° ,ht urge of passion’ «*) P ’ ^ 

without being tapdWfcV ^ we can approach Him only 

Since we cannot prove God s , f „„ r relationship 

through faith, and we are " inward ness’. Although KierKeg ^ 
authentic one of passi s connection, the parad 

makes much of P*" SSnshlp to *%*£*%£*, 

reiationship to an 

ow« mth t 

I think that lOerkeg account of truth. He dcrstan ding 
religious faith than (he dut y of the bum t un d«stand, 

Kant: the statement things which it can ^ 35 a 

to understand tha ‘ h ? ((3) P- l 17 ) my interpret*' 

and what of Pure !tion of religious 

summary of Kan con ?ribution to the q , hcr than 10 

tion is correct, his cont nc( _ ^ how we reach ■ «* » disa(! ree 

is aS£b,mved. And irideed many .signed^ 

nature and co 
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i.e. reality, is the opposite of appearance, while the second, i.c. 
true statement, is the opposite of lie. Heidegger (2) has noted 
that both concepts occur in Plato, but I think it is important to 
see that Greek ‘ordinary language’ contains them both, too. 
Tillich likewise has drawn attention to Plato’s usage and has 
argued that truth is the essence of things as well as the cognitive 
act in which their essence is grasped, i.e. it is a matter of 
ontology as well as of language and epistemology (Tillich (1) p. 
113). Recent English philosophers have tended to concentrate 
on the second sense because of their interest in language and 
epistemology. Aquinas would have agreed with them that this 
sense is primary, since he regarded truth as residing primarily in 
the intellect (S.T. la.xvi.l.). But he thought that truth exists 
secondarily in things, according as they express species in God’s 
intellect and fulfil the purposes to which they have been 
ordained by Him: natural things are measured by the divine 
intellect in whom they are created, just as artifacts are designed 
m the mind of a craftsman (De Ver. 1.2; S.T.la.xvi.6). So he too 
recognised two senses of truth. 


Since truth has these two different meanings, it fits into two 
arm les of concepts. The first family is an ontological one and 
includes concepts like ‘real’, ‘actual’, ‘situation’, ‘event’, ‘state 
ot at fairs and ‘facts’ -- though this last raises some difficult 
pro ems, since there is some controversy about their status. 
C a> e P^ stem °l°gical concepts like ‘evidence’, 

e ge , elief , ‘learn’ and ‘communicate’. Each of these 
liaimiT S ri° ♦ < i once P ts ™es its own theological problems: re- 
and thpcp ; n ^ es s P e . a k of special beings, events and situations, 
common / n ur J! rai * e e pistemological problems. It seems that 
not used i^th, ; C P erson ’» ‘action*, ‘being* and ‘reality’ are 
thev must h eir ,° r ' mar ^ sense in religious language and that 
!ot a ™,!'T ? t00d analogically. This is because God is 
consists in ° •'l eCt 3 * luman being, whose existence 

movine arouniTth S1 ° n a three-dimensional planet and 

chanter so T ^ ls ™ ssc ^ 'be analogy of being in the last 

here 'hat 1 think that the 
Jhan d^ffrr . l ° r stress diff erent kinds of being rather 

Irnhlemf ah t k r n -»n ° f trUth ’ and that a!1 the traditional 
prob ems about faith revelation and so on stem from these 

ontological issues. It is because God is regarded as such an 
unusual kind of being that problems arise about how we get to 
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testifies, what he says will be true’ or ‘Every statement is either 
true of false’) are analysed by him as ‘things are a ' va 7 
Pope says they are’ (Pitcher (1) p. 79). Afpm, exactly the same 
questions will arise as those mentioned in t e P Jfwc 

Sraph, roughly: What do you mean? 

say that ‘Tlie Athanasian Creed is true me P Athanasian 

the Athanasian Creed says’ °f ‘T hlI \ 8S ff st exactly the 
Creed says they are’, we are still face m ^ ^ ' Austinian 

same questions as we arc if instead 

analysis. , . „ _.,u pn he concluded 

Strawson himself realised that this w ^ differences 

one of his papers or the topic by sayi g ^ they seemed 
between himself and Austin were no ‘become, as it has 

and that perhaps the theory of become, part of 

shown so pronounced a histone G f m ind; or of 

some other theory: that of know'edg,^ ^ 
meaning’ (Pitcher (1) P; ® )• , . jf was that the tom 
difference between Austin an i; c jtly stating some i g 

wished to construe «p is true the world; i.e. th* 

about the relationship between languy cd> whereas he 

the usual semantic conditions had^je in m use of 

himself took such conventions on 

descriptive language. . ^ Justin than wi . . 

As ?t happens, I agree momwith ^ ,a„er has univit.mg > 
on this issue, becau J, Correspondence T V they 

embraced a version of the ^ 


that 

are 


ims issue, . corresponaci*- - says tftcy 

ibraced a version jjysed as ‘things ar on dence 

at -P is true’ may version of C °«J be5 some 

=*• and . 1 a serting that V to on es which 


>e . _ n f tne u“-r 

his as a version ol tl v describes S - . 

are’, ana i — „, sc rting that p co ^ ; „ to ones which 
Theory, since we are fer this formula ^ may crc ate 

actual state of atf “ denc /with the facts ^ d w hat is mean! 

speak of ‘correspondent ^ 5tatus of facts 

difficulties with reg rehrious contexts just “ 

formulae, while q 
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agreeing about the content of what is believed. One might also 
adduce Newman’s Grammar of Assent in evidence: its orig- 
inality does not lie in its account of what is truth, but in its 
suggestion that the Illative Sense is the ultimate test of truth 
and error (p. 352); the book is mainly distinguished for its 
account of the psychology of belief. 


TRUTH AND CORRESPONDENCE 


If I am right in thinking that the so-called problem of religious 
truth is mainly a matter of ontology and epistemology, it will 
follow that much recent work by analytical philosophers on the 
question of truth will prove peripheral to our enquiry. There is 
no need for us to take sides between, say, G. E. Moore and 
Ramsey or Tarski, or between Austin and Strawson, because 
then- disputes leave all our most serious problems still 
outstanding. Let us espouse Austin’s version of the Corrcspon- 
tn e r ? 1C0 ,7’ , aCCOrdlIlg to which ‘ A statement is said to be 
hv , J l " . lSt0nc state of affairs to which it is correlated 

y the demonstrative conventions (the one to which it ‘refers’) 

comelatedT r , WlUCh . the Sentcnce uscd in making it is 
oX wJr descriptive conventions’.” Thus ‘God sent His 

a tooric s ta,e° n f m rr t - he W ° rld ’ i$ trUe if U “"ectly describes 
hem problems f S ' But what P r °blems are opened up 

W& son of ll; TgT by , AUStin - d Strawson! 

did He send the latt • * * u W 1S re ^ ate( i to His son, how 

about aU tLt -Aes! thC W ° rld ’ and how d ° we know 
epistemology, to whichlittlT k” 5 que !j aons ° f ontology and 
that our £* a^d doctrines re'TmeYflb ^ 
facts or describe actual states of a ffakT Y Corres P ond to 

controve P rsy7 e vk^,g C <tm C e’ n as the^m ® tn T on ’ s side ° f the 

merely assert or confirm the sTatemenT^d 6 "Th' WOl l ld 
begotten son into the world’. Similarly J ?‘ S ° nly ' 

like ‘Yes’ or ‘ditto’; statements like ‘Wha"ver ,h^ V ™ 

true’ (which are very awkward for ti, n . , ^°P e sa Y s is 

true’ to an assertion of I , h ° SC w ho would reduce ‘p is 
true to an assertion of p, as also are statements like ‘If he 
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refuse in ‘different kinds of truth’ or 'being true for me here, 
and where there is a straight conflict, such as the one : between 

Christians and Jews about, say, ‘Jesus l 'ri^see' tow these 
promised to send to redeem Israel , ; 3 

subterfuges will remove the contradiction. 

Rather than talk about Afferent k,nd S ofWJj. ^ 
prefer to distinguish the drffcroit stra ^ P h emes of 

Ninian Smart has drawn attention tothe fact t^ he 

reUgious doctrine have sever creato ^ myst i ca l expen- 

argues that propositions about G kj n d s Q f analysis 

ences or an incarnated god mfl difference is twofold: 

(Smart (1) pp. 14 *•)• of beings, actions and 

religious creeds describe di , hese descriptions maybe 

events (a question of ontology), my ths, para bles or 

expressed in different ways, d t0 t he two senses of 

poetry. 14 These two aspects conespon^ ^ ^ afW , and 
‘truth’ which I distinguish!: , • • g Bt sen se include the 

‘true judgement’. Religious ‘truths >n the ^ n t0 

existence and activity o tans human spirituality (e.g- 

the world, historical events,! f “ hatological events Rehgious 
sin, holiness and prayer) d descriptions of the fits , 

‘truths’ in the second sense include agones or 

expressed in various hterary .f' m after all be coirect to say 

traths contain such a variety, it truth s (no. truth), 

that religion has several differen Iif - lca tions discussed in 

provided that all the distinctionsand ^ ^ roorc about 

this chapter are kept m mind. I* » 

of sins through b »P t “” u t , V ^“ W usually asking 1 to- 
truth of such ?“'"’ c “J n ted wi* certain f^^, 
can rightly claim transcendent beings faith and 

Iarly those concerning contro versiesa rcvc ] a tion, 

Hence we get into all . n atural theology Bu( before 
reason, belief and kn f re ligious epistcmo !&■ ground 
and other such problem > wc need •» *» » j^ing. 

we embark upon such w ,th whi about 

by distinguishing the kinds o^ 5traightfo nvard rep 
Many religious statements 
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vacuous to the non-philosopher: they do not appear to offer 
any contribution towards the exciting and challenging question 
of religious truth. But this appearance of vacuity is, I think, 
caused by the fact that nearly all philosophical analyses of truth 
sidestep the ontological and epistemological issues which arc the 
real problem at stake for those who feel troubled by the 
question of ‘religious truth’. That is why I said that the 
Austin/Strawson controversy is of peripheral importance for the 
philosophy of religion. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF TRUTHS 

Wc are now, 1 hope, in a position to clarify the matter by 
making a few distinctions. In general, I have rejected the view 
that religion has its own special sense of ‘true’ or ‘truth’. It is 
true that the Bible does contain some unusual usages: some- 
£"!*? ^fulness is the best translation for 'emet, c.g. in 
' r h 38 ‘! 8 and Psalm 30 -9 (see Kittel, pp. 233 ff. for other 
f 2 r ,?n ); 3 " d , St J°. hn d °es speak of doing what is true 
Jvh- ’ • E ? ln , St be,n S the ‘ruth (14-6) and of the truth 

th Bdile US h (11 J ? hn ?>• But tW innumerable places in 
the Bib e where ‘true’ and ‘truth’ have roughly the same 

M ^ SpeeCh -' ' U WOuld seem - therefore, 

ones raC Thev “ rd i nary are not the normative 
regarded as^ * th e ordinary uses and be 

Christ’s claim • + u stretched meanings. For example, 

remarks in St Tohn’s P* ? t f Uth may be rclated to the other 
thefo^ doctrine, as I sugocs ted^n Chapter 2^ 3)111 

have’ different Knds oftmth tcot" ^ 
religions we need to be fairlv * e truth of various 

question which they are trvinl t P Flc about the kinds of 
between religions are matteS of v^icIyTrit S °, mC diff f ren , ces 
traditions and general styles of 1 fe^ndd're ^ m ° raI C ° deS ’ 
not always cases of direct T 

no prtma facie contradiction between ‘t., for exa mple, 

of God’ and ‘Following the Noble Ei the S ° n 
the cessation of suffering’ because J htfoId Path wil! lead to 
speaking about the same thing. Hence there’ * ‘no need to take 
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case of statements about spirituality, for instance, verification 
would presumably consist in showing that, a possibility ot 
spiritual transformation is realisable and that it is appropriately 
described in terms of a particular model (cf. what 1 have sajd m 
Chapters 5 and 6 about the parallel between scientific theories 

and systems of religious doctrine). Eschatological statemems are 

presumably, by definition, verifiable only m the futuw 
is not to say that one may not enquire now about the grounds 
someone has for making such statements. ^--.rioles and 

Systems of religious 

religions are generally judged by th . claims to be 

the moral character of their adherents. Chnstiarntyclairnsm^^ 

not only the truth, but ‘ he ‘™ her ; we are 8 claiming two 

think this is a special kind of trut . . ,; cfs w ill lead men 

things for Christianity: (1) it is true, (2) shall set 

to station - ‘You shall know Ihe tm th and the trn^ 

you free’ (John 8.32). It only con ^ ] eas t logically 

truth with ‘authentic existence , since n by hoIding 

possible that a man ™g ht . b <*°® , ordina ry sense of 

some beliefs which were in fact false, in 


The second sense in which *h may be conV eyed in 
religious truths is that poe try and symbolic or 

various ways: in myths, P a ff b ‘ e Vstnbghtforward desenp- 
analogical statements, as we 8 exarop Ie, use a 

tions. 5 The books of. Job »d ^.suffering, Proyid««. 
narrative format to project anything is to be gamed b> 

etc. But, again, I doubt whe he rrnyt truth, 

speaking of special kinds of tr “* h ’ e . g . about the nature 

the facts which a poet is tr y“*S d intangible, that they 
of love or suffering, are so jjges. Similarly ' W* 

only be conveyed by means of su | g thoven - s late piano sonat 

music: when listening to some of Beet hing about the 

and quartets I feel that 1 -ZtilTJd about the comP® « ‘ 
nature of suffering and resign * 4 m , t o express tb« 

own mental struggles, but . 1 "™ succ ced in conveying truth 
words. It seems that musm can ^ , wide mngc oHhmgs), 

veil 


the word. 


ds. It seems tnai a wide rans* — 

I as feelings (which anynvay coj^ ^ but because ^ 

not because there is a S P'“ " tivc medium « « le ®j life.' * 
n infinitely delicate and suffiesU nature of human W 
eying very elusive thoughts about 
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historical persons, e.g. Moses, Jesus or Muhammad. Such state- 
ments are logically no different from ones about Pericles or 
Napoleon. Of course, statements like ‘Jesus fulfilled the proph- 
ecies of the Old Testament’ are more difficult, but then there 
are different levels of complexity in ordinary historical judge- 
ments too. 


Another category which we must consider is statements 
about what may be called ‘moral psychology’, e.g. Buddha’s ‘All 
suffering is due to attachment and ultimately to ignorance’, the 
Old Testament’s ‘He that goes forth weeping, bearing the seed for 
sowing, shall come home with shouts of joy . . .’ (Psalm 126.6) 
and Christ s He who finds his life will lose it, and he who loses 
his life for my sake will fmd it’ (Matthew 10.39). These are in a 
sense moral principles, but they are also statements about the 
way things go in human life, and so they can be verified or 
falsified by expenence. But the experience will not be that of a 
small number of observations or experiments, but that of living 
among people for several years. I take it that Tillich’s notion of 
r^ neI l t;al t, VenflCatIOn ,S meant t0 a PP'y Particularly to such 
114- 17 j 11 * ^ n0t ahvayS s P eciricall y religious (Tillich (1) pp. 

OD™Jftn reStmg case is St James’ remark that God 

abou mn ra 7 r0 n ( f- 6) - ™ S mi « ht be classified as a statement 
upon how n ° °sy> or as a metaphysical one, depending 
Pride thTcb " Class,£ l es ‘spirituality’: it describes a fact about 
presen^'td 1 j; COSniSab ' e i° »“■ faut does so in terms of the 
the •metaphv? S ,l" Ce ^ But ’ “ «“* case - the category of 

begotten son into the world’ anT*£wn *1 S only ; 

might all be claccifi^ , Atman and Brahman are one 

pufely Th^soph ^Itam^br 031 ’ “ ^ 

Hie religious "JI ®, ,"" 10108, or “smology. 

spiritual, transcendent hJ ,, VC re ^ ere . nce to the actions of 
statements raise do not iThbik ” t dlffi culties which such 
‘different kinds of truth' for liT, 7 " s P“ ki "S of 

either statements of this tv’„. th mo .'! c I "a 11 solve nothing: 
which case «™Pat>bie with each other, in 

contradict each other, in S ” thT^ ° r dSC ‘ hCy 
There may, of course, be special kinds of ^ ££ 
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TRUTH AND GENERALITY 

If my argument in the last' chap JS Xf C< sorne ’ of the '’>e ws 
knocked the final nail in the . C ° , t ) iere j s no special kind 
considered in Chapter 2 by showing rse disposed of the 

of religious truth as such. 1 have no , of course, d-P^ 
claim that the language-games P argued that 

autonomous, nor have I wished to do so. But 1 1« ^peculiar 
this claim amounts to inserting ° 0 describe special 

concepts and methods of repres j tu m call for some 

beings or states of ' vh ‘^ Nowhere arc indeed such 

special knowledge or X'^^vco^stitute a relatively small 
concepts in religion - though th y , oy diem we must 

part of ‘religious language . But whe P jn our life 

explain how they are formed, what role^ yv^ 
and how they are to be "Xdnology, they must be ilora'ed 
words, to use my own ear ler chapter, and indeed ° 

and related. The upshot of the of religion must 

last six chapters, then, is P ^ p ar t( C ular concep 

proceed by carrying out in e ^ j j iave sketclie ° ^ 

language-games the proce nr . t an y general a cC0 . 
general terms. I do not think that any ^ which I have 
religious truth can be given iis merits, to 

provided: w= can only look at ead.^^ ^ , poin , 

concept has application, many of the 

judgement is true. . . rom patib!e with m > te 

J I believe that this po*«m» “Xd by a different rout 
conclusions which Wittgenstein rea 
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Now religious truth is nothing if not elusive, so it too may need 
to be conveyed suggestively and indirectly. 

These remarks may be connected with Wittgenstein’s point, 
which we discussed in Chapter 1, about ‘picturing*, 'projection* 
and methods of representation. Wittgenstein mentioned the 
examples of portraits, genre pictures, machine drawings and 
maps: all of these attempt to picture something and all of them 
may be described as 'correct*, but their correctness will depend 
on the kind of likeness which is intended ( P.1 . 291, 522). 
Moreover, there are many cases of correspondence which do not 
involve any relationship of picturing, for the relationship is one 
ot correlation rather than congruity: for example, there is not 
necessarily any isomorphism between a signal and what it 
conveys (cf. Danto, p. 262, and Pitcher (1) pp. 9-14). This 
m the . rel f onships of ‘picturing’ and ‘projection’ again 
. lrms , e '“adequacy of simply defining ‘truth’ in terms of 
with Tea n't y ! T>Ct ’ ^’ ere arc many different kinds of ‘agreement 

trinriZ,!'!! 25 ! ° f “ t>par '- ml y straightforward ‘literal’ doc- 
or deoict and h * °^ ten difficult to see what they describe 
of a ‘comsuond<- W d ° S ° : hcnce ,hc difficulty of speaking 
and the 'inw-, d m* , here ’ 23 Ncw ™aii did, between a dogma 

analyse theolotnral 11 ls hard to see how one cou < 

‘salvation- intef^ ot CO Hum P e tS ^ ‘ redem P tion ’> and 

a particular case ef , umean impressions’ and ‘ideas’. This is 
traditional doctrines tr, ' generaI difficulty of relating many 

already suggested that weZarnTh ^ e , x P ar!ence - 1 ha .f 
studying their historic! I, the Sra mmar of such terms by 


studying their historir .1 I 01 . thC 

theological system whiclTh. U f tIOn • 3Ild by 5ecing their P ,ace ; 
wav nf life ‘V?, h m u, m is to be - 


way of life, especiallv , tUm 15 to be rclatc d to a religious 
return to this topic f n th regard to spirituality; and I will 


question of truth, I thini\h CXt . cllapter - But as regards the 
ontological, epistemological “Vr iss . ue is resolved into the 
mentioned at the beginning llI ’S ulstlc problems which I 
chapter has been to show that '^! 5 cha P ter - The burden of this 
issue of religious truth it W , P e °ple are troubled by the 
which are at the back of their ” j aIways issucs of this kind 
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expectation each have their own grammar and criteria v, ic ' 
leam when we learn our language. It would be use ess ° 
that these propositions picture states of affairs or , , 

reality, because this simply means that they are SU PP ^ 
appropriate evidence, and what is appropriate epe ^ 
language-game and the circumstances ( O- • » ’ M to 

197—200, 203). Of course, a man may be in . f the 

whether a concept is applicable in a particu a > ^ at ^ 
evidence is unsatisfactory, but this does no j 354—5 for 
ignorant of the general conditions fonts use Py conditions of 
Wittgenstein’s distinguishing between gen 
assertability and particular verifications). t j iere j s compara- 
These considerations perhaps exp ain vv j n Wittgen- 

tively little about the question of tru 1 ' “ f concc pts and their 
stein’s later work: he regards the ques io ^ there are general 
criteria of application as more fun am . er jmows t b cnl 
criteria for the use of terms and i P then the question o 

virtue of his general mastery of angu » e jy 0 ne of seeing 
the truth of a particular judgemen ■ ^ t hj s occa sion. 

whether the relevant criteria are sa - t j on unsatisfactory. J 
Some commentators find J 1S P Wittgenstein's equa 1 
Bogen, for example, remarks on ^^serlion rrnd su^sts, 
conditions of truth with con j 1 the var ious dep * r enera l 
quite correctly, that he P rob * b * y te t o allow for any S 
of ordinary language « ~ 

account of such condit; 10 ’ :j en cc in the I = ,e right to 

general theory of ‘"‘ggg^NoW I think which seems 

(Bogen, pp. 128— 35 , 2 )-^ n ^ Iang uage-gM" ugM „ llt j,c 

fear the compartmentah f W jttgenstein s discuss jng th* 

to follow from certain as P e en ds much tim< ctat ion . 
has forgotten that W>t.ge““” ‘ J 'intention ^«P „ 

conditions for applying conccP of , I m>«! 

'pain' and 'hope'. N°w ‘"“be given- As y is true 1 

account of such account of ^ f P pra c..cd 

think that one can give : > 18 thls .s vcO P devI -| tempted 

■Ui it savs they are. o -on was ... evidence 



urposes: it tne P'^-- w hat » , wheU.n ' V 

,e% wc would want to kn°' lo th e devd, Wittgenstein » 

right in saying that in u y 
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For the later Wittgenstein there can be no general answer to the 
question of how language relates to the world. It is true that 
much of the Tractatus view remains in the later work, c.g. ‘The 
agreement, the harmony, of thought and reality consists in this: 
if I say falsely that something is red, then, for all that, it isn’t 
red. And when I want to explain the word “red” to someone, in 
the sentence “That is not red”, I do it by pointing to something 
red ( P.l 429). But Wittgenstein docs not go on to simply 
repeat his earlier view that a proposition is a picture of reality 
(T 4.021) for, as we have seen, this would be to forget that 
there are many different kinds of ‘pictures’ and also many 
different ways of using one and the same picture. Wittgenstein 
expresses the latter point in terms of ‘methods of projection’: 
this suggestive phrase naturally invites exploitation by theo- 
logtans, but Wittgenstein is more concerned with the relation- 
ship between, fpr example, a wish and its fulfilment or an order 
“r.. lts execution (which he takes to be analogous to the 
ationship between a proposition and a fact - cf. P.G. 112) 

r y mboUc h mod«ofd^S: mS by 

stetf : egardS the actual conce P t of ‘truth’, the later Wittgen- 
™" , ms content to analyse ‘ “p” is true’ as asserting y, and 

are’ (P.G79-P UG' FM T 35 he says the >’ 

analysis ac ch-s. * ’ *^*, 1 .* appendix J-S). This is the same 

“pressing someT 5 ’ °" Whkh 1 have alread V commented, 
thinks that this SF een ? ent - But, hke Strawson, Wittgenstein 
more concerned rela ' ivdy “"important. He is much 

for asserting ‘p’ This'is' ‘I! W ^* t . con * tltutes good grounds 
199-203 P ' ,.r most d ea rly brought out in O.C. 

say thw ime state 8 i nSte ^ SayS that h is ""illuminating to 
real question L as m wW V ° r . agrce W . ith thc facts, for the 
does this agreement • c . onstItutes this relationship: ‘What 
evidence in theTe L“T m " 0t ” * he faCt that what is 
(203). This ouesti^ gamCS - SpCaks for our proposition?’ 
deciding upon what constituted ’ tU ™’ With the P roblem of 
within a particular Ianguage-game P Nmv th ° f eviden “ 

answer to this auestinrT n m ' N °- W tbere can be no general 
concepts are employed. The^denVf dep ( end on what 
‘He intends to go away torn ™ ' £ ‘ aymg He is in P ain ’’ 

for tea’ will differ, because the concenter cx P ccUn S someone 
concepts of pain, intention and 
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and throws light on many points, as I have tried to sho 
throughout this work, and that his basic categories oiler 
starting point and a framework for a philosophy o re gi * 

My own answer to the question of religious tru ^ 

partly in the last chapter, where I spec,B< 
concept of truth. But probably Chapters 311 , 

muchmore to the question as it is generally con«tved. Thete 
tried to show how we proceed by mves'rg^Ung ’ 
individual concepts and relating them JJLf-l. can only proceed 
ence. If theology is indeed ‘gramme > . j,ave, there- 
through an examination of particu ar con student of 

fore, provided a framework and a method for dre 
comparative religion, and perhaps for e p 


RETROSPECT 

It remains for me to put a firsMhing which 
conclusion and to point a e with many of my 

stands out is that I have = «?«"'"■“* « of u nd erstandin s re, .pon 
opponents in stressing the “"P . fic th an they arc about t 
(though I have tned to be m P in which i ■ 

nature of such understanding and the po|lerior u 
reached). Questions of proof or ven whether something 

of understanding, because « does not 

is true or not after we have undcrst t anding « thu s ' 

to denying the obvious pmnt‘^ y , () of con-, 

involves seeing what understand, and I th 

religion is very difficult* to und f|> the view that £. * 

the consideration Which d ^ (ru P th , rational^ < . xplni „ c d 

has its own speci . (hat this fact understanding 

logic’. But I ™ of * e relations, up ^'” |i ious way of life 
otherwise, m terms o g a ret P connection 

- *• i, “; 

developed, wta s |ous li(c . q uerymS. bo! . 

'4 Hs- srax 4 

over-generalised ^q_ 
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evidence is paramount; and I do not see how there can be a 
comprehensive theory here. 

If we are faced, then, with questions like ‘What do religious 
doctrines picture, how do they do so, what is their method of 
representation?’ or ‘What grounds are there for asserting re- 
ligious statements?’ or ‘What is the relationship between doc- 
trines and our experience?’, both Wittgenstein’s analysis and my 
own account suggest that the truth of theological statements 
will depend on the concepts they employ and the relevant 
evidence. Again, to repeat something both obvious and dis- 
appointing, there can be no general answers here: we can only 
examine each case individually. Of course, the common use of 
analogical terms in religious language will prove to be import- 
ant, in that our ordinary grounds for using the terms should 
enforce some control over their employment in religious con- 
texts. 


This brings us back to the point from which we started in 
Chapter 1. There we discussed Wittgenstein’s own views about 
religious truth in his Lectures and found them wanting. Of 
course, these lectures preceded the writing of his last and most 
significant works, and so they may not be as important as some 
of his followers consider — I have tried to show, for instance, in 
Chapter 1 how Wittgenstein’s views on ‘picturing’ underwent 
further development. But (the more’s the pity) he never 
discussed the doctrine of God in his later works, or gave any 
detailed analysis of theological concepts (though he did throw 
out a number of interesting, if allusive, comments on religious 
matters). It would indeed have been interesting if Wittgenstein 
had discussed the question of what would constitute good 
grounds for believing in God’s existence. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he did not do so (his few discussions on religious issues 
suggest that he thought it was improper to speak of ‘evidence’ 
m such cases, and that he would not have applied to religion the 
° f appr ° ach used in the Philosophy of mind). This means 
that there exists no specifically ‘Wittgensteinian’ philosophy of 
religion as such, treating of, for example, the grammar of the 
concept God and the criteria for its application. His work 
needs to be supplemented if it is to make any really important 
contribution m this field - which is not to deny that he does 
offer great insight on the general philosophical problems which 
ansc (e.g. with regard to inner processes and concept formation) 
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religions, with their own sacred books, putative revelations and 
concepts of God breaks down the parallel. Similarly, it wil not 
do to claim that belief in God is constitutive of the religious 
language-game, so that one cannot ask ‘Does God really 'exist, 
any more than a chemist can ask if the material wor re y 
exists. Again, there may be different and incompatible concep 
tions of God. Anyway, it is a fact that within reigiou 
language-games people do have doubts about Go s exis enc » 
and wonder about the authority of the Bible or t e “ r 
tradition. Or, to give an example at a different leve , a 
Catholic might accept that Anglican orders are invalid and y 
wonder whether it really mattered. 

I also queried Phillips’s and Holmer’s distaste or me a 
and natural theology. In the case of the former 1 ca •> 
to Reductionism and to a too-ready tendency o s 

religious beliefs and practices as superstition. thevhave 

surprising that they should have taken the line f 
on these 8 questions: in general, it seems that extemporary 
philosophers of religion, Wittgensteiman or o etap hysical 
happy in dealing with the cosmological and # 
strands in religious language. Their ’ puzzlement 

more sophisticated form of the ordinary . e „ the 

about many of the Church’s trad.ttomJ d °*™ e ^ d f n th e 
Nicene and Chalcedonian definitions on c :fic reasons: in 

nature of Christ. But perhaps there are mo P Wittgenstein 
the first place, it is tempting to ar &“ c ‘ on tology’ when 
dissolved the branch of philosophy ° through Ianguage- 
he showed that we learn the nature of ^ pains and 
games, e.g. when we learn what 

intentions are, and that we leam ' 1 °' v to . U , interesting obser- 
similar way; secondly, there is M ^uvLenstein could make 
vation, mentioned in Chapter 3, tha * 8 a cosm ological 
sense of a judging and redeeming Go , that the main 

one (Malcolm (1) p. 71). I shall go on j s indeed with 

value of Wittgenstein’s work for re igio have just mentioned 
regard to spirituality. But the two fac doctrine of 

explain why so many of his followers side* s^Pj 
Creation and the ontological issues w ic tran scendent and as 
The problem is that God is “ 1<: ™i„ g what He » 

governing nature and the cosmos. or ^ intention is. 

cannot be like learning what, say, a p 
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patterns of justification in religion. It seems odd to ask, for 
instance, whether it is rational to repent of one’s misdeeds - 
this is rather like asking if it is rational to love. It is odd, too, to 
ask whether belief in transubstantiation is rational or whether it 
is good to pray for the dead, but perhaps for a different reason: 
these questions arise only within a certain framework. Similarly, 
concepts like Hove of God’ belong to a certain system of belief 
and way of life, and so we run the risk of distorting them if \vc 
discuss them without paying due attention to their context. 
More generally, Phillips insists that the kind of ‘existence* or 
‘reality* which is in question depends on the context, and that 
this conditions the kind of ‘agreement with reality* and descrip- 
tions which can be expected. This is not to say that questions of 
evidence and proof can be dismissed: but before wc ask them 
we need to be clear as to what would count as evidence or 
proof, and this again will depend on the context. In some cases 
the questions may not be applicable or sensible, as Wittgenstein 
showed that there is no point in asking what proof or evidence 1 
have that I am in pain. Thus Wittgenstein’s philosophy shows up 
misguided demands for proof or verification: and so, applied in 
religious contexts, it can be used to counter crude scepticism, 
facile scientism and bad apologetics. Of course, this still leaves 
j us with the crucial question of deciding just when questions of 
\ proof and evidence are relevant — are they applicable in the case 
\ of the existence of God or the divinity of Christ? It seems 
sensible to ask, for instance, what would have to be the case for 
us to be justified in surmising that a man was God. 

These areas of agreement are offset, however, by several 
fundamental disagreements. In Chapter 2 I discussed the diffi- 
culties involved in the ‘autonomist* and ‘no justification* theses, 
e.g. with regard to conflicts between different religions, and my 
discussions on analogy and truth tried to meet these 
difficulties to some extent. Great care is needed in handling 
Wittgenstein s view, just mentioned, that what constitutes ‘good 
grounds depends on the language-game in question. It is true 
that with m religion there are certain criteria of orthodoxy, just 
as within chemistry experimentation is the method of dis- 
covery. Hence it is tempting to claim that as it makes no sense 
to ask if chemistry is true or if its experiments discover facts 
about reality, so it makes no sense- to ask similar questions 
about religion. But the existence of different and conflicting 
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lack of a sense of history. This lack is perhaps to be found in 
Wittgenstein himself. He compares language to an ancient city 
which has been gradually built up over the centunes.'.vith 
houses, squares and streets in different styles (P. . )• 

very apt comparison, both for languages and or sys e 
religious belief, but Wittgenstein says little about 1 how th 
evolution has occurred and what the relationship is 
different strata. He also remarks that language-games 
being and pass away (P.I. 23), that they change with time and 
that this change involves a change in concep ^ 

meaning of words (O.C. 65, 256). But, a S^ n ’ changes in 
to explain why these changes occur. And 
concepts, beliefs, activities and forms of 

“ITS"; «... ... 

applications made so far of Wittgens el " P t[ pEr haps 
ligious issues have been disappointing. p e . a re too 

because the models of ‘form of life’ and of 

simple for a complex and continu y believe, that 

beliefs like Christianity. But the main re ’ t to provide 

his philosophy has tended to be used to very 

over-simple, evasive ‘ “ d r CSti -Ti^Godor°the meaning 
fundamental problems like the exis contribution among 

of religious language, rather * h “ “ e in the last few chapters I 
others in a piece-meal approach. H which the work of 

have endeavoured to sketch out a way ,-nntinued. If there are 
Wittgenstein and his followers mig e to ‘j 0 cate’ and to 

indeed religious language-games t en ^ co me to establish 

‘relate’ them, and to suggest how w j have uS ed what 

the truth of judgements made wi in £S to suggest that 

Wittgenstein says about the vane y ^rf_j rs but often ones 
religious doctrines represent states o » doctrine of the 

very different from objects in t e w ° ro ; ec tion a possibility 
Holy Spirit, for example, represents l P J ssi bilities, and 
of spiritual renewal. There may e moral ones, 

one may evaluate them on vanous gro 

PROSPECT: CONCEPT FORMATION AN 

r«*neral m naiu< 


My 

since 


>SPECT: CONCtr i ^ Jn nature , 

own discussions have, of “ urs '’ f ^" Jork within which 
e I have been trying to develop a frames 
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sympathise with the difficulties this raises, but I think it must 
be insisted that writers like Holmcr who claim some Christian 
orthodoxy must eventually come to terms with this very tricky 
problem, since it is undeniable that the creeds and other 
traditional teachings of the Church do have a metaphysical 
strand, and that they relate God’s sanctifying power to His 
creative and redemptive powers through the doctrine of the 
Trinity. It is perhaps natural that this should be the case: if men 
think that they can discern, say, the activity of the Holy Spirit, 
then they may wish to explain it in terms of an ontological 
model. For some the concept of Providence may act as a bridge: 
this concept arises in the religious life because one finds the 
ground prepared, as it were (cf. Romans 8.28 ‘to them that love 
God all things work together for good’), and indeed this may be 
evidence for Providence (what else would be?). But neither 
Wittgenstein nor his followers offer us much guidance on this 
POm j'7c httle ’ I 7 l ' t 'k * s contributed by simply saying that there 
are different kinds of existence and evidence. Yet the philo- 
sophical problems raised are unavoidable, and perhaps more 
senous in the long run For philosophers of religion than those 
concerning verification (in any case 1 have already argued that 
much of the concern with the latter is really a concern about 
and TT® ° metaphysical strand in religious language 
. a , 0u . ow one would go about establishing the truth of 
, ■ P . y. slc . cla >™- There is much less worry about the 
religion) C aimS ° r iu< *S ements °f moral psychology involved in 

deserihe disagreed with the claim that philosophy can only 
thTwav i '' R10 n US v. d, o fS ’ Md 1 out the importance of 

resDonse to 7 a R 'W:‘ u '.;s concepts and doctrines evolve in 
complicates tv, n 1 . nuin *> discussions and to historical events. This 

Wrm P s U i at do loVthin e ktLr raini r g u the ° f 

attemnfpH tr* * that arv y the WHters in question even 

which occur xn'T an account of the processes of reasoning 

and th the u p, r of concept 

are more obviously relevant to tK ^ h ° Ugh th - SC tW ° 
think that thev \X nt ?° t ^ e,r 0wn enterprises. Nor do I 
Ivents (e a a P pr u eciat ' d ‘ he '-ay in which particular 

the development of ° , C mst ) ma >' be ot 8 rcat significance for 
the development of religious concepts, language-games and 
activities. These deficiencies t s b s r 

«-icncies are, I believe, the consequence of a 
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religion if it is connected with the question of spjrituality. 
religion is a way of life (rather than a 'form of life ) m .which 
men attempt to achieve spiritual sclf-trans orma , _« tan( j the' 

meditation and holy living, then we will come forth 

concepts, language-games, activities, institu ions which 

which constitute religion only by recognising p rp 

th Wittgenstein himself did not, of course discuss this particular 

problem. My point is rather that a consideration of.thew 

which religious conceptual systems a emp m ost 

explain possibilities of .spiritual Renewal philos . 

profitable way of carrying o ^ a nu ^ er c f important 

ophy to religious issues. He ot into the connec- 

basic philosophical categones, an jjjf e or activities, and 

tion between language-games an ° . jn dj ca tes the correct 
between concepts and their s Dro blem is essentially one of 
starting-point, for our mlti P of a particular set of 

showing what is the Site im doctrina j s y S tem fits mto a 
concepts, of understanding . , cxt emal facts whic 

religious way of life, and of d'scern.ng 

facilitate or influence that way j have adumbrated is 

The advantage of the a PP in t he actual practice o 

that it roots philosophy °f • r ^'f. Xoo many discussions in 

deeply felt and deeply h«d rel gi of th e existence of 

this field tend to treat fact, religious bel.evem 

Sely in talk V a a bou”’he 

needs to becek religious education go und f ntanding of 

given a convent to gam a deep whic h Newman 

luke-warmness, ft M tiroe goes on, a P n( _ Thc change 

their inhented ting notional and r but if there is 

described by coni S to incipient spiri iuality 

mav. of course, bciisco ^ ^ a j growth m P ^ 


sa^sHaassssw** 

■ligious belie were aware of 


Kbfi, writers whom we have considered were aware of . 
Some ot tn 
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further detailed studies might be fitted, rather than to establish 
any particular conclusions, c.g. by proving a particular religious 
doctrine. I am not doing apologetics, hence I wish whatever 
conclusions I have established to be compatible with several 
different religious and theological standpoints. 

_ If would, however, be fitting to end by indicating the 
direction in which future work might profitably move. I think 
that what I have said about concept- formation, spirituality and 
religious understanding, especially in Chapters 5 and 6, indicates 
the way in which some of the ideas in this book might best be 
developed. The question of spirituality is extremely important 
in many different ways. It is intrinsically important, because it 
is a question of what we make of ourselves and of our lives, and 

0 ow we affect others: one can only help other people 
pastoraUy if one has something within oneself to give them. It is 
r3ent ant the prese , nt ccclesiastical situation: when I follow 

scrvatives°V°nfr ieS f b T'ri en re!igious ‘progressives’ and ‘con- 

1 , . * often feel like saying ‘a plague on both vour 

uTio -momt° f r the IaCk ° f real °n b °* sides. 

between different r < j™ I " < ' nlcaIly > b ? th with regard to relations 
between different C l— tlan den °mmations and, more widely, 

spiritual ideals and usSferenl' 10 ' 1811 they may haVC varying 
the maior world r r • , rent concepts to describe these, all 

tuality. It offers theref, hav< " sotnctb mg to say about spiri- 
and comparing different re ul : * he P osslbilit y of understanding 
or relative value will l gl ° nS ' Q ucstI ons about their truth 

sophical V impUcations J uTf later ’ * b =« pWl°- 

linking the topic witlT the * HaV ^ Sought t0 brin g out by 
standing. Manv relitnm. question of conceptual under- 

life in IhTcTmeXk ** t0 be Iocated in 3 of 

contexts that people nnt P l "f* trans f°rmation. It is in such 
‘Cod' but, mom ! imnol 0n „ y ^ the ‘grammar’ of the term 
reality. Hence I think that an’ that * ey ex P er ience His 
one way of brinvine relleio undcrstan ding of spirituality is 
showing how they ‘latch US conce P ts down to earth and 
Towards the V , ' “penence. 

Wittgenstein remarked m tlfat 0 ‘t Ph, /°sophical Investigations 
imagine a form of life* (pj iq^ a language means to 

think it appropriate tV u i e vc obs erved that I do not 

nevertheless, VLl thSt^ L^r 35 a ‘ fo ™ ° f life ’ : 

hC rcmark « of great significance for 
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Moreover, the source of the transformation is not only hypo- 

statised but is related to the God of ““v/^y troubied 
The religious believer is perhaps not alway gr 7 
by these ifsues: at times he fee s tot he b 
power which is slowly changing is * j questions of 

an appeal to religious experience : can " 0 “ e ra i ght 
ontology and truth. That is why JjL of science about 

draw on discussions m rece P ^P £ Unk the topic of 
theoretical entities and models, parallel shows that 

spirituality with questions of ont gy- in P our expe rience at 
systems of belief nee ^. on 'y , t0 “ f C theological investigation still 
certain points. But this kin . believer to relate the 

forms part of an attempt by to his life and experience, 

concepts and doctrines of h |S re bP° philosophy to escape 
One cannot indeed use Wi dtgenstei "Jj;, ; s important to see 
from traditional theological pro ^ a certain way of life, end 
that these problems have arise g ur g C . _ 

that the urge to answer them 1 Jf f ‘lived spirituality may 
My hope is that an understanding 0 f religion, 

serve as a stepping-stone to ? f somc thing which perhaps 

producing a fresh and clear pmtur ‘ tein says in a somewhat 
has been obscured by time. As ^ . f to ^ cn d we had 

different context, it is N ot ’. h °'l her ^ th( . esse „ce of ou 

hunt out new facts: 1 ’ see k to learn anything neu ; 

investigation that we do not seeK plan mew 

We want to understand -" w ‘ ^e seeking to understand 

(P I 891 Now the things which w - ritua l renewal and th 
£ the ways of life in which ■«” ^ n<>t p „haps 

systems of behef which accompany Aem^^^ achievement to 

•in plain view’ today. But it u W E of bcginnl „g to recov 
have provided our time with a me 
some understanding of them. 
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the importance of the topic, despite its comparative neglect by 
recent philosophers of religion. I have found Paul Holmcr very 
suggestive in showing the direction in which we should move. H. 
H. Price explicitly raises the topic, and Diogenes Allen rightly 
draws attention to the nourishing and healing power of religion. 
But I think that some of these writers go too fast and make the 
wrong connections, particularly when they link the issue of 
spirituality to questions of verification and justification, and 
therefore ultimately to apologetics. 5 1 argued that we need to 
proceed at a slower pace by first simply making a connection 
between man s spiritual transformation and the way of life in 
W 1C «, at *f m pts to realise it, and many religious concepts, 
e.g. o mess , grace and ‘redemption*. Doctrinal statements 
contmnm 8 these concepts are, partly at least, descriptions of 
possibdrt'es of spiritual transformation and of the external facts 
vShTeV t0 COntro1 such possibilities. They may be 

rSlT-* for insta *oe, in so faras theconcept 
•lesus ChrisM. deSC " beS Such a Possibility, the statement 
&■ becau eZ 1 emer V S part,y ""ifiable - I say only 
work and foZrZ ‘lu ep .? SO refers back to Christ’s atoning 
present nossiS ‘° f th ? bfe af ‘« death, as well as to the 
pS ofa^comptrthlll" 1 ^ renev T aI; a " d is in any case 
of religious Ianmiaoe S ' Stcm i n which different strands 

'ogicZre eombbed.’ '* **“ ros ™ological and the eschato- 

/ of 



have just directed at ^ lcisms similar to those which I 
criticisms of Paul Holmer (C -’ 7 

S3 

language-games, hence this is onew^ff ^ rou g h religious 
of religious concepts But * eanun g the ‘grammar 

descriptions of spirifual t leave at That, for 
experience) are loaded with oZl'™ ^ ke tbose of religious 
William James called Wr-belirf^n 8 *? 1 . lm P lications - what 
cause of spiritual renewal ^ od 1S Seen 35 f orma ^ 

wisdom when we are tnTf part ' ci P ate in His love and 
He precedes the changeZdX ^' 1 ^ the efficicnt - 
need not precede its effete , U ( wh ereas a formal cause 
iiects — unless you are a Platonist). 
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'fraud’ or ‘creating a public nuisance’. .tressine the 

5. it is interesting to note ' *£+£*£ ** 

importance of ‘subjectivity m religion, ‘Inwardness’. He 

contemporary discipleshlp of Christ is a ^vrardness’ a s a gross 

regarded Bishop Mynster s notion o about it - and as a 

confusion - as if holiness consisted “ ' h f trU e disciples of Christ are 
dishonest attempt to evade the fact th . (ion of wor Idly things, 

marked by their courage, seI ^ d f n ‘ al ..?” d Tlldas an 'admirer' rather than a 
He stigmatised Nicodemus as being, Is J ' night, so as not to be 
■follower' of Christ, because he came to the Tnt h by 8^ 239 _ 40 ). 
seen associating with it (Kierkegaard ( ) PP' ’ t Q f this aspect of 

6. See Phillips (1) «h. 7 182-3 for the accusation 

Wittgenstein's thought; and see High (1) pp- e i ig i ous language a 

that Barth and Bultmann are in danger of making 

private language. tvnira i expression of this view and 

7. See Lewis (2) ch. 10 for one Vcscy . See also 

cf. more generally N. H. G. Rob '" S ° t contemporary British philosophy 
Foster, p. 185, for the comment that co t P^^ are meaningful, 

concedes that ethical, aesthetic an 

but questions whether they can be tru . character of action 

8. They are called this because. heyhave^ ^ examples, the 

rather than that of descriptions. Thus, t P ^ of thc consecration of 
speaker of the words of the mamage ^ actually bnngmg 

Mass beUeves himself to be pnfor»” < {m a veiy thorough and 

about a new state ° f iTtor^ous language. He points 

relatitm,^^owMds^l^d‘(pp. howeve^that Kierkepard 

9. Malcolm (1) P- 71 * ^ oUf . h perhaps not a proo ) 
^^i^^^^dalso^S^ 


appealing to hi* experic.,-, .o ^ and also Wan. f 8X)s 

10. See Smart (2) P* . f rnnfusing myths with p future 

r'ptftseefbb^f 

listory when a historical q' ue sti ^ fife aftcl - death. H ^ ^ )ike the 

[uestion are lacking, e.g. thoug h fictions, tQ an cxc lusive 

i82D, where Plato says * « Wittgenstein s en J h |fd |„ ro 

wffl b V 

udgement Day' 5**- <*» «£ toward ^“'^” 0 " andiu 
•amt to realise UH • 



Notes 


Chapter 1 

WittrJ* ^ ^ ^d (14) f° r one such application of 

Wittgenstein’s philosophy to religion. 

2. This example is suggested by Nedoncelle (1) p. 156, (2) p. 25, 

iUth/reuon°antith t ^ " f ""V? N '^'* ^Jsily^Serm ons, that the 
about thine. * ,, <Sl ^ covcrs * ( a ) assent in personal matters vs thinking 
Stimate knLtl ,mpmo ". al . id ^i (b) unconscious, approximate or 
language- (cl m *' ” Cxp ‘ c ^ analysis in objective and communicable 
3 waiifm 5 Ur ' : d) Christian bcIicf « natural religion, 
when L po[ntTd J orL^ aPate . d thought to Tome extent 

fact that they arc so manv r 'f‘ rd d ' r ' n ‘tions of religion) that ‘the very 
prove that the word “relicioi dlffarent from ° nc another is enough to 
essence, but is rX a coKveT"°‘ ??" d f ° r “>* * to * ,e pri ™ p1 ' ° r 
wider implications than he realised ' p ‘ 46 >> but ,hc point has 

theory o* anahCT^quhla^T^ed'ThT 1 ' 118 paraUcl with thc ThomUtic 
ordinary language are neither H} an y terms which we use in 

these ‘analogical'; one of the csues°whirt? r . s,mply equivocal, and he called 
example of ‘healthy’, which can be ^ r' C ' t<:! fre< l u ently is Aristotle’s 
and of urine or com P le^iom.^hc £s, o°f tX* 0 "- ° / f °° d “ ™ did -‘ 
since only men and animol. t * iese uses is the primary one, 

derivative, since they are used' 1I ?^f ms, ^ aU > r healthy; the other uses are 
denote causes or signs of this health in '' fcr 5" cc *° thc primary use, and 
S.T. la.xiii.5). The relevancr «f . . m pe °P^ e or animals (see, for example, 
which we use in describing God^ l ° t ^°! og y “ that many of the terms 
according to Aquinas, predicated ’ a ™f‘ ■ ‘ cause ’ and ‘good’, are, 

related to those in ordinary language butth£ " thcolo f caI uses are 
shall return to this topic inChapUr^ ’ * th ^ 3rC not cxactl y the same * 1 

since 1; r t ve™oftm V ;^ c ? r ^f° 1 h *“ y /'■-ant ,o legal concepts 

whether an action is to be clarified in 'y. h,C ? 1 help us to determine 
cianlied in a particular way, e.g. as ‘murder’, 
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6. See Toulmin (1) PP- 

when discussing the question of whether s ve can justuy 

Prind ?!'see J. O. urmson, 'Some Questions concerning Validity’, re- 

principle can be regarded as a moral P n ” c, P b ccau se morality, by its 
argument constitutes a ‘good reason in e he goes beyond 

v^y nature, has certain limits. Unfortunately however, he : go ^ Ru]e 
such a purely functional analysis and advocates P 

Utilitarianism. . „,„<,estion His article is very 

9. See Blank p. 170 for this neat s gg ^ his jdea! „n 

helpful in connecting St John’s concept of trull, 
revelation and the logos doctrine. 


Chapter 3 . Traich ' s view that ‘Providence 

1. It is, however, very s.mdar H im plied in every 

neans that there is a creative and 1 ^„ t . (TiUich (2) p. 106 )‘ 

iituation, which cannot be destroyed y 7 f natural theology 

2. It is worth noting that doctrine of Creation 

averted forms of some of these doctru.es. Th . tht cosmolopcd 

lays that God made the world « “o V e r or necessary being to® 
argument, make an inference to a cause^m of Prl)vi dence says th. 
the existence of the world; llkewwe, the doctn his creatures whde 

God is actively working in the world g ^ _ j.e puqiosefu 
the teleological argument claims to discern Rcdcm p,ion, 

operations of nature. D f Atonement ana m ;racle. 

3. Some other doctnr.es, pls of sacrament and 

involve causal notions, as also ^ not necessarily viewing ! re|at!on . 

In describing God as a cause mechanism: many P 

ship to the world on the hnes ^ but not mechanic • ^ tb at 

ships, c.g. asking or persuading, a . b F. HoUan w ho is 

4. A similar feeling is eng tfUtll w hcn said by so Jtion D f 

■God created the world’ ■>“ r 'hp , hat it ssno| 9 ^ , be 

grateful for his existence and finos u S , 63 ). gut VW _ 

.e unique cosmological even ( . ro e my exut i;cd that 

teful unless God has, in * c ourse, ,t may a what 

v can I be grateful unless He has?^ ^ , unitary dry 



iZr/xis^ncV (that of what 

,’) and that they therefore ‘.'' L sight of His etei™lV-h evade 

dinary objects in the ^ or ’ diacva l theologians, . nstein house 
tainly not applicable to , jogy of b '‘ ng .' d t hr idea of Divw 
crudity by developmg the _ f, bc regarded d no ,ym- 

1 the concept of "ba as .0 •*** 

men,, forgiveness and , r „nZtion »f a DeKV. >“ fo , Io wers seem to 
with any cosmologn 13,1 w „ w hy 50 roany cosmology- 

;. 71. This may perhaps explm" * „ f n „„re or 

: a purely spiritual God, not 
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and the same picture can be intended or taken in many different ways: to 
convey orders, prohibitions, wishes and encouragement, or to depict 
historical facts. For instance, a picture of a boxer in a particular stance 
may be used to tell someone how he should hold himself, or how he 
should not hold himself, or how a particular man did stand ( P.I . note on p. 
11; cf. P.R. 24; P.I. 519,548, p. 205 and note on p. 54). Thus a picture 
does not, as it were, carry its meaning on its face. 

12. In Wittgenstein’s terminology ‘grammar’ includes the internal 
properties and relations of concepts, as well as the rules for their use: 
‘Essence is expressed by grammar’ (P.I. 371); ‘Grammar tells us what kind 
of object anything is (Theology as grammar)’ (P.I. 373). Thus the 
examples of grammatical propositions which Wittgenstein actually gives, 
e.g. ‘Every rod has a length’ or ‘my images are private* (P.I. 251), specify 
what constitute essences. 1 shall say more about this concept and its 
relevance to theology in Chapter 6. For the moment it will be sufficient to 
note its connection with the concept of ‘criterion’: in both cases we arc 
concerned with rules for the correct application of words. Thus in P.I. 572 
Wittgenstein says that in order to understand the grammar of states like 
expecting, hoping and knowing we must ask ‘What counts as a criterion for 
anyone’s being in such a state?’ 


Chapter 2 

t 1 • indeed have several other writers. Hudson (1) p. 69 speaks of 
The theistic language-game’, while Hordern, p. 75, says that ‘theology has 
its own language-game’. The latter speaks also of ‘personal’ and ‘convic- 
tional language-games (pp. 152, 180) and of the ‘scientist’s whole 
language-game’ (p. 78). 

e ?" a dmits that we do sometimes think because it has been 

round to pay. 

that °, ff ? ome Possible misunderstandings when he points out 

f“ E ca ' c “ latm B «* °f * technique which is a fact of natural 
V. 14I15) COUrSC ndes ”* not propositions of natural history (R.F.M. 

nure Ilk™',,?'? l'f VC a , c ™' d Wittgenstein of not doing justice to 
mathematic* • l ? 5, * ^ rrLsr (P- - '1 ’1 ) asks whether the classification of 

m urith the rSn^™ 5 , appl,cati ° n! an <i intellectual institutions will help 
or the justification o" proo°fs. ° f th ' gCnBiS ° f mathematical concepts 

‘this laneuaee^m 01 ^ 111 ! 10 r ?, a ^ 5c tbat Malcolm is not bringing forward his 
thtks ttat IS h “ ^ y a d c mOV ' “ a P r ° of of G° d ’s existence, since he 
II— III He is merrier - Ca y Provided by St Anselm in Proslogion 
a logically ne^HX V™* ■' ° d ' aI a p ° s!!b1 ' Humean objection that 

if Malcolm’s versimTnf'A 18 1 “ , contrad i ct i°n in terms. (Presumably though 
to be sufficient t Ans ' lm s argument were valid, this fact alone ought 
phUornnhen have ar Tn aw ! y ' h ' Moreover, if, as many 

then both the Humean objecting SZLSSES,* 
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linguistic uses (sec Kerr, pp. 508-12). Now *hts “ '"°”J' have ‘situ- 
not enable us to evade questions of ontology hem 

ations' or ‘contexts’ without objects or peop e f t[]C question, 

E. K. Specht gives the most comprehensje treatment^ u. 4^ ^ 

but seems to wobble somewhat as regar s th eory of language tends 

noting (p. 25), like KerT, that whereas p the language-game model 

to RealUm because it construes words as nam 'J rc [ K ty in itself. But he 
seems to leave open the question of the ““ , amoun ts to the view 
immediately goes on to say that ° u f ' n ,7 ^,^ “constitution theory’ , 

that in Wittgenstein we have to do svith a 1 gu t^ bu , somehow 

in which language is not derived ' he " Thls j, to put Wittgenstein 

involved in the construction of objects ip. 1- Humboldt> Cassirer and 
in the same camp as writers h e our wor ld view (cf- PP- 

Whorf, who claim that language de term formation which I 

141-3), and thereby to raise questions about con P 

shall investigate in Chapter 5. wittt enstein’» own ontological portion 
Specht goes on to claim hat Wittg t was opposed both to 

is midway between Nominalism and His acceptance of 

Reductionism and to the 28 and T.l. P- 12 ?’, ^fictTTcf '.TJ. 

ordinary language (e.g. m B. • P rcear d to material ob J cc * 8 ' . .m 

opposition to Reductionism, e.g. wit B realisation that no 

180 for his attack on Phenomenah m . whUe^ , hat he did not accept th 
referring is the simple nammg of objects s ^ the context thow.Jha, 
hypostatisation of Realists ( P poS ition of those w cxp iains 

by ‘Realism’ Specht mean the “"^'^urchasing power ; this expl 

S-tSe^i, pa „ city of material dealing d^eetly 
Not surprisingly (m i vmw of ^ (o be ^ speo.no and n^ ^ 
with the question) Spech h Wittgenstein cool gc .garoes, 

rather limply by sayu.gthatahh g fav „, igating various lang^ ^ 
a systematic ontology by thoroug y was marnly eon b 

he never in fact f y he considered that : Ump 

particular problems, and mj* ? ^ known. I th “J l s ‘e C ht’s earlier 

merely to describe what we “ , r J th than some of Sp« of the 

conclusion probably con*™ motc interested ! In worl he came 

claims: Wittgenstein nt j t hc world; and m language -games- 

connection between ere made »'™“tr»“Swer to the 

to believe that , latter, there can be no g 3ge tells 

Because of the variety of the 1 The ’8™”®“ and physical 

question of ‘"volved, e.g. pam>, ««>““ study of such 

& 

transcendent t* y 
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5. See further Hudson (2) p. 40; Bochcnski (1) § § 4, 14, 27. 

6. Hick (1) p. 237 says that the ‘autonomist’ position derives both 
from Wittgenstein and from Barth. 

7. R. F. Holland, p. 162, brushes aside this difficulty by saying that 
it is not clear what it means to say that God is a being, and asking what 
difference a ‘special existent’ makes to the practices of prayer and 
worship. One may admit his first point and yet still reply to his question 
*A loti’ How will Holland distinguish superstition from true religion? 

8. My hope is that philosophical theology will also be reinstated to a 
greater degree than it has been already. 

9. See Foot for the relevant papers and bibliography. 

10. See Hart, ch. IX. Hart’s work on the philosophy of law is in 
general very relevant to my points about the necessity of relating different 
language-games to each other. 

11. Again, see Foster p. 185, for the remark that contemporary 
British philosophers concede that ethical, aesthetic and religious state- 
ments are meaningful, but question whether they can be true . 

12. A similar view is found, not surprisingly, in Phillips and Mounce. 


Chapter 4 

V. * dJf 5 lc 1 ^ lt case “ that of thanking God: D. Z. Phillips says that 
the religious believer responds to the whole of life and gives thanks, 

((3) PP ' 209) - In a s ' ns ' ,h “ «• •"» ~en a person in 
Uelninv hb f H CaI " P - COUW aCC ' pt hb lot and makc ,hc best of it by 
herofcallv But T p " !on «- 1 W* persecutors and perhaps dying 

ShoX y e r .’hTurf^^^lTworkT^' “ ^ 

(al •co 2 s-mo;„ h ”"i^ t H ,hlS d,st . E ? c ' i °. n “ f «Ue and misleading in two ways: 
pVos™ v«em. ^ c ?" ! ! d 'tn‘iun both of the world as a whole and of 
through a man’th^ti hm , S (b) tl ?' J ' ws tecognised that God could speak 
(see BarT (2) pp. 77-82)'. 8 " * pr ° ph ' t “ wel1 “ through historical events 

supposed^to become of enbt mis I 1 ' adil 'S bra use it is unclear whether it is 
faculty for getting to k£ow' thin'i^ '' tf ° n ! oIog f ,: is ‘revelation’ a special 

a spend ^ficance, or we they -of W “ h 

they we^rnsTS ^ 

them as fictions even th 2 _^, 1s P owcr ? Kant never actually regarded 

5. One diS, S , b ' d e C ° nsidcr ,h ™ nnprovable. 
ontology, S aw ^ule™™ here “ ' ha > °‘ what sort of 

argues that in abamlonfae °th'e J?, ' Vltt8 '" 3t ' m ’s la ter work. Fergus Kerr 
came to concentrate nn P IC _ ture theory of meaning Wittgenstein 

»thertlumo^Sbe^l^?^. bet ^ words *" d contexts 
our understanding of Inner, W ° r S £° d t .^ imgs; hence Kerr concludes that 
on things, dn e -rofel^ ^ "’“u- 1 ’' °, ri f ntat ' d ™ situations rather than 
refemng to objects’ is only one of many possible 



particular concept (Z. 439), of the deep nee or r * , He asks 'Do we 
74), and of a concept forcing itself on 0 J'‘^rP' onc l u> because it has 
have the concepts we have, e.g. “gSStfjS+aim (Z. 700; cf 
proved advantageous?’ and answers tha > ^ pI ay the game of 

PJ 480, where he says that pas. of „fr concepts is 

induction). Although he specifies « ha * “£ H S* he allows that it may have 
arbitrary in the sense that it esarn 4m vrnr d. ^ wor , d and human 
a point and that it depends „ v . 6; Mcore/Uctures.pp- 

nature which place •““** ,( Z ^? 31 ' ’„ C J show that it would be rash to 
277f; Specht, pp- 172-4). Th“' P ,.; Z ... a kind of idealist, treating 
follow those who present Wittgcns . on a formless world 

language as arbitrary convenuons which we imp 

(e.g. Hacker, p. 178). . Wittgenstein's thought parallel _ 

' These two different emphases in IW " accepts them as given , 
he savs about ‘forms of life': sometimes he m Y d P nd huma n nature 

In element of truth in Diem: concepts^ ^ do change, and new one. 

this suggests a muMjf into Wittgenstein. He di ff crc nces 

possible to read sue cut across ours tbcy might want 

might form concep “ Dorta nt to us seemed so to _ • n cw ground of 

which do not seem linpoitan g v or to mtroduce have 

,o pick out onmmddeviaUOpjZ.^ ^ 14). They^could,^^ damage, the 

classification ( R - F ‘ M ' r "-I the first where thw c * ^ / Z> 380); or 

r C so P r o? pain is ^en,e« Srf ***£!£ 


F.M. I. r A PP' nQ “"^ st Uere there is ws,D.'“..'-e o j ;or 

two oumw. -” nCCP ‘ S c f 0 ?pSn is hidden, e.g. to dark blue 

second when the sourc fof'blue', but instead use ^ ampIa might be 
they might have no blut (JJ ^ pp . 134-5^ of different concept 

"mpS with th'Jiany whether it 

SSS i° ‘SSTf rtf-S r?„m 

£nds of washing or camrlsh re marked in thu ™mea : ^ , between 

understandmg " P ndc „ ta „ding, and also 

£^“<V 52) - 
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stein’s philosophy. But I will return to thb issue in Chapter 5. 


Chapter 5 

1. It is noticeable that Alasdair MacIntyre provides few examples of 
obsolete religious concepts and practices to support his claim that religion 
has become unintelligible because social and cultural changes have 
rendered its concepts dispensable. He mentions only ‘Prime Mover’ and the 
practices of blessing and cursing. But these are poor examples, because the 
first is merely a case of a particular apologetic argument becoming 
invalidated, while the two practices mentioned arc still current today (see 
his contribution to Hick (1), pp. 115-133 and the replies by Norris Clarke 
and R. Brandt; also Brown, Ch. V. § 16). In general I think that MacIntyre 
exaggerates the element of cultural change involved: these were religious 
sceptics in mediaeval times, just as there are still sincere and well-educated 
believers today. 

2.. See Evans-Pritchard for some amusing examples of difficulties in 
translating hymns for the Azande, who have none of the concepts 
mentioned above. 


3. Cp. Charles Davis’ view: ‘Since it (revelation) is fundamentally an 
interpersonal communion, its formulation in concepts and words is not 
primary, ut such a formulation is an essential moment in the appropri- 
ation of revelation by the community’ (in Moran, p. 11). 

' £ I " orc scns ible slogan might be ‘this concept has application’. 
IddnrrV L* 1 a Latin translation of a selection of St 

Aouinas am l H'ri dld n °- t become common usage until the time of 
Zr H n °, a JP P f r J n ecclcs ' ast 'cal documents until the sixteenth 
! r f Lubac ' P- 327. Part 111 of de Lubac’s book gives a 

fascinating account of the word’s evolution. 

influcnce^or^fmit mcorrect to argue that even such facts as 
Sil. .‘T* formations are themselves revealed only 
it no IT g ( " Sp ' cht ’ P* 1 8 1 , and Hacker, pp. 162-4) For surely 

UnguhUc exDrBsion?^ 50 '”' 1 '’,” 8 f ° r which wc havc 35 Y« "° adequate 
linguistic expression? There is always the novel and unexpected. 

term does not entkil tlmt C its^peake“ bcTthe conce 7"'™ 
they may use circumlocutions to express t Hen" P m <,U ' S " on ’ ,m “ 
about claiming that a particular n,™ w we must be oareful 

the Greeks had no concept ofdm CU '‘ Ur ' ,acks 3 ‘°""P t ’ '-S’ tha * 

of concept U foTOl™on" I Sth > ouer k h WIth rt a • divid ' d voice on the q“'*tion 
corresponds to concepts h ' “*»>«» that something physical 

idea that a d!fferem?duiaUon hum Z Z ' 356 > h ' to > s ^ th th ' 

different concepts because ‘What • , OUIS might bc the foundation of quite 
387 f.) Sometime?” tak^a ZV'J (Z. 
empirical is concept-formation th Kan !“ n bnc: ,Tbe hmit of the 
as if the formaUon o?^ a ?oncep't°iruide?l f scebl 8 b remodelled ... it is 

channels, so that one exDerimr^ . gwdcd our e *penence into particular 
new way’ {R.F.M. Ill, 29-33- c f p) 1o4 “w ‘T-*'" with another in a 
he. in the method of representing itP) P " d,cate ° f ,h ' thing "hat 
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Plato’s notion of ’participation' and ^ t °?'^“ r,n Mc“s US ^poadi ,1 fa 
relationship between God and creatures ( Peter’s remark 

limited to God’s efficient causality), inspired perhaps y P * 
about sharing in the divine nature. Such "ot.onsmay perhapshereg 
as attempting to bridge God’s immanence and transcenden 

Chapter 6 . , . k mv development of it) to 

1. I owe this distinction (though not my 

Brown, p. xvii. . . . . _ mentioned here is Plato’s 

2. Another factor which * h °“ ld b b£ co ^ mitte d to writing since 

insistence that certain doctrines sh °“' ion Iike 0 ,her studies, but, as 

their matter does not admit of verbal exp | tse lf and communion 

a result of continued application to ^ sudden _ M a light that is 
therewith, it is brought to birth in t nour jshes itself’; wriung them 

kindled by a leaping spark, and therofter tD discover the truth for 

down would only profit those few ^ This aspect of 

themselves ( Utter vu, 341, C-E. cf. V P jjco-Platonism, helped to 
Plato's thought, allied an emphasis on d. emyster.es 

some holiness and spiritual insight arc ne ,34-8 on mys t.cal 

religious doctrines. Sec Smart (1) P* „w with the 

(1) p. 243 JShSS— > — 

understanding of history an of a link 

concentration f“J. obS '" ple i s ’ideas and to an overe.Umati 
depreciation of othcr P <: £ l „ ld intellectual initiative t 8 , hij line of 
cowardice may proven , w ould be interesting P ' lf , arrogant 
challenge accepted ideas. « wou^ cf Constabk ’s remark 

7 ! An^cridcal ethical" vievvs^which^may he quest^cc^^ 

criteria of holiness* however, ,a J. cr . dccd a bout religion ge 

f" ZSZZ about spirituality and mdee 


,^'1: about spirituality; 

i-aessss:^ 


1 sahitiincss may be i 
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Thus I take it that whilst Wittgenstein denies that reality enforces one 
set of concepts and language-games on us, he allows for some human 
uniformity and he thinks that variations depend on our interests, edu- 
cation and purposes, and in some cases facts about the world, e.g. 
similarities and differences which we pick out as significant. The position 
with regard to mathematical concepts is somewhat more complicated. 

9. See Clifford passim for an attempt to show that the Christian 
revelation makes intelligible and illuminates our experience; and Yandell, 
pp. 218—26, and Jeffner, Ch. V, for a discussion of this general line of 
thought. 

10. Similarly, many critics of Freud have accused him (perhaps 
unfairly) of producing explanations which are vacuous because no observ- 
able state of affairs could falsify them. They ask, for example, what kind 

aviour a Freud ian psychoanalyst would accept as evidence for a 
child s not having an Oedipus complex. 

11. Elsewhere I have suggested that Prices' appeal to sanctification 
can be turned round to provide a falsification argument (see Sherry (5)). 
rilrJL i^° u' S '- V .' §§ 27-35, where Newman speaks of holiness 
saints^fr^dn fCrS h / 'If bea “ , y' tnimitability and rareness, and of hidden 
saints carrying on God s work noiselessly, like a chain of beacons being lit. 

'healthv' all dl" j 0 "”' t 89 ’ f ° r thc point that ' hol y’> ‘whole', and 
argued tha w- Same IOOt ‘ ha ’' Similarly Burnaby, p. 145, 
Sk had wr d ° CS nDt Simply mcan d'Uverance from evil! 
SHr well P b • Ve ri 0nn0tati0ns ' bdn & U5cd in “".nron ^ech for 
“l iw'' ? ra i"; P! '- 283— 6, argues tha Otto's stress on the 
ance of the ethical. ° olln ' S5 led h ‘m to underestimate the import- 

‘immanent’ an " su ^'‘-' 3 ( 5 tbat terms like ‘transcendent’ and 

sense of God’s presencr'acWe 'd th™'- ° f the *‘ f ' of praycr and thc 
ever-deepening awareness of ^ thU-'the'Tl T 1 ' lifc , mcans 30 

realisation of a life and snirit witK; ’ ■ wly Rowing and concrete 

and absorbing transmuting n 113 immeasurably exceeding our own, 

all times' (UndeAm™ uf.' 5 “ POTatural “ b ’B °ur lives by all ways and ai 

movingly, a younglrijh'Jriri offerhi tbis whcn h e describes, very 

her las, agony: • X dSd * l ° God and loT otbcr souIs >» 

joy overflowing, u«oW tee, . " n'," apCTfect "Pt-K of joy - in a 
that U supernatural' (von HugeT( 2 ) “pp aM? hcr pdn ' N ° w 

by Wittgenstein ian phUosonhers nf ~r' -7?’’ A Slmdar move is made 
that one learns how to usr rnn bgion like Paul Holmer who argue 
living a religious life. I shall comment ' C F° d> 3nd simply by 

my fundamental criticism attain • the ? WOrk 111 the next ^apter: 
attention to God't ShT ’ “ that thcy do not Pay sufficient 
religious concepts. If it ij tru/th*? l -^ C ^ory laden’ character of 

mation.it is only in certain of His auributl 15 ” SpWtUaI transfor * 

lo. See de Lubac. n f rt _ 

early Christian Fathers introduced mterestm g observation that the 
the states or the spiritual life It £ fr__ cosm ? lo g*caI terms as images of 
’ U 13 also wort b noting that they applied 
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incur a similar charge^ poinl! out tha t .hi, «nnn. coined by Ru».U 

and WWteh" in Let .Clarion of .ha mediaeval -f—* a 

c° nM j/i. should be noted .ha. Duns Sco.us agreed with Aqurnas on 
many of these points and yet regarded ° u ' n P' 0 ' ca “ c “"’p ti f or in all 
univocal. He thought that ‘being , mu!t ... tun j vo ca], God could 

cases it is opposed to 'nothmgness ; andd^ ukewis e, although he 
not be known naturally (Op. Ox. I * f ti ns uke ‘goodness’ and 
accepted Aquinas's view that in predicati g P of th eir limitations 

■wisdom’ of God we take human concepts, pi d „ icd that this 

and imperfections and then project > — 2.10: ,viii. 3.8). 

amounts to making them non-univocal ( p. • ■ • , a linguistic 

I think that the issue between them is to a W5 ^ simple , ogif al 
dispute about what it is to be „J which has sufficient unity 

approach, designating a univocal ep valid syllogism and that it 

in itself that it can serve as a middle without contradiction 

cannot be affirmed and denied of the definition of 'univocal is 

(Op. Ox. I. ill. 2. 5-6). By contrast, Aqum , hlve s ^ d above 

far more complex and, as can be seen from (4) ^ a fu]I of ho 
involves many metaphysical issu ( issues as relevant to t 

criteria of univocity). Scotus dots not «* hp agieM wi ,h Aquinas that 
linguistic question of nmvocity. f think that this make* b * 

being is not a genus, but he «« y cd . X V1, PP ■ 272 ‘ , 

non-univocal (Lect. I. m. P- 1- <1- •* . M uivocal’ ar c 0PP°‘ ,1M ’ ", 
“d to the view that *» «* ^ Care’ 

think that it is worth keeping th t grouping, becaus It V 

for concepts which do not bt taS “ y , hough „„ivocal, they have d.lter 

systematically equivocal or b ? Ca s in ’a „idf number of categones. 
shades of meaning or cover thmgs^ presuppos. : Anri ogy 

Attrib^l STSS3JS is regarded as ^ _ 

n °‘\ Hepburn has 

((1) p. 7) admits that he does not w ^ Q . aftcr 

to God’s existence. analogy m says <a5 H . C 

6. Aquinas gives captain : *P. « /^ture is 

mentioning ,' b !, "’X' *b£“ Web Won* » f "dXXple » f * 
[God] is related to the u, g TWj „ p „haps a goo 
related to what is pr P . . , m an has a 

vacuous use of analogy- p . 69 , for Wittgenstein^. saymS 

7. Of. W a “ ma ?" ( ;h boundaries of language- ^ argue that 

tendency ’to run aga. ion , thcs e semes, any more 

that ’work has o 
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Assisi and St Jerome, or St Francis of Sales with St Bernard. It would 
seem, therefore, that they are ‘polymorphous* concepts, i.e. they have 
many different embodiments. On the other hand, there may be some 
features which sve must exclude in every case, c.g. gross lack of charity. 
And it may be that there are some features which a Christian should insist 
upon in every case: it is worth noting that when Pope Benedict XIV laid 
down the conditions for canonisation, he stipulated that there must be a 
note of joy in the life and influence of the saint. See further Sherry (5). 
r- a -J ames ihat our ethical views affect our concept of 

God: When we cease to admire or approve what the definition of a deity 
implies, we end by deeming that deity incredible* (James, pp. 323-4). 
f , 1 °' „ ° grneS AUcn ar « uc! that biographical reasons are a proper basis 
aff ™ at '° n °J Christian beliefs, i.e. that our being ‘nourished’ by 
nZrrh’ v Tj,' ng h . C and a3,odat! "8 with other Christians, and 

belief'^* t ^ ° ^ ,S 3 su ^ c * cnt ground for adhering to religious 

D m-ltr td ‘, hat . n0thing . C,! ? COUnts a S>™« them (Allen (1) 
deal satisfartnrll c °f ] . cd k a P in his argument, in that he does not 

false belief H 1 y wl . 1 c objection that a person may be ‘nourished’ by a 
fanciful ' !;,"' T. , Y "ilS* 0fC0U ” c we cannot assent to ‘any kind of 
ated by the Christ* P " 6 1 9 dlasdan tcac hing and practices are evalu- 
X were ^ d C f 0m ” u ? i ‘ y aad continually reformulated. Yes, but 
11 See Mow ! l hcir ^ ormula tion in the first place? 
and Other existential^’ ' v - 2, for the comment that Bultmann 

tivity. My own annroarWi m dai J gcr of conf > n ing God to man’s subjec- 
Bultmann. But I have llttl ° CS ’ ° f ,f ours . e ' havc much in common with 
logising; and I wish to av y ith thc programme of demytho- 

Reductionism/ V ° ld h “ tendencies towards subjectivism and 

starting-point^odav 1 bmthV doctri ” c of Holy Spirit is the natural 
God’s power and Lr see^ ZTt™? ^ pe0plc gain some sense of 
cover such experience. ^ ° W onto ^°8r ca l models are formulated to 

able. Presumably the^cSotion^ Tr* acdons must bc totally unpredict- 
and goodness’ "must T£?£5£ W 

fidelity’ entails that He must keeo t r Mutualities; and that of 

be identified). ^ P r °uuses (assuming that these can 

Cslvin*svicwofmli^u! P u ! ndOTm!S!!! d “ SiVing 3 modcm version of 

15. Incidentally, there seer™ u* 

understanding and belief co hanrt if ^ mcomistc ncy in claiming that 
may reject religious beliefs hei-a . hmd and yet admitting that a man 
to know what it would be for the™^ k t J* em sufficiently intelligible 
^ *or mem to be false (pp. 142 — 4 ). 

Chapter 7 

1. See Brown, pp. 66—8 i?i f *j, . 

made against Barth. Earlier i ° r thC char S e °* ‘isolationism’ often 
Wittgenstein who adopt the 'amnn suggested that those followers of 

department of human thought has°ltfn po!ltl °"> ,he view that each 
ugnt has sts own standards of rationality, may 
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"“TlLgenstein's views on 'criteria' have aroused a vast — of 
comment (see Lycan for a bibliography). Much of centra round to 
treatment of pain and sensation, pe * lp “ £ cIc ^ r ] y right about 

convincing in these cases - whereas he seems ^ . behavioural 

concepts like ‘™ bi,ion '” r ^^™ P 0 f Application of his views is as 
criteria arc uncontrovcrsial. The o«ent p f los icaI importance: 

yet unclear, though they obviously hav gr P h example 

for, if Wittgenstein is right, in the miterial relat onsh ip ' we « 
of a connection which is logical and yet oose ],: s views to 

I pointed out riie difficulues involved m^a] ppl ^ymg of wha . 

theological concepts in Chapter ^ tad „ d about God 's attributes; 

constitutes salvatton, revelation, etc. i “ L an ontology involving reference 
moreover, many religious terms introduce an onto gy 

to a transcendent being. . . _ ronsidered in the last chapter 

2. W. Cantwell Smith, whose views cmcd with v „iflcation. He 
makes a similar mistake, though he is n from the question of 

short-circuits the argument a. ‘'w^'f a S system of belief. I have 
spiritual renewal to that oP tb ' h ^ tadivj dual concepts and judgements of 
argued that we must consider the indmnu 


such systems. 
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V 35 an expression of agreement. These points are brought out by 

the folio wmg dialogue: 

A. I agree with what that witness said. 

B. Why? 

A. Because what he said is true. 

B. How do you mean? 

A. Well, things were as he said they were. 

B. How do you know? 

A. Because I was at the scene of the crime and saw what happened. 

faUureto'see that 1 *’* St , raw . !on confuses the issue by his apparent 
other. 5 mt an<i tldrd riatements are not equivalent to each 

fideUty or art'hTOombly C . 0ldm8 D ° dd ’ P ' 174 ’ Incaning to P ractice 

numerous oth^referer.^ 111 '^ 11 n my } 3 ’ 14, Romans 9.1. See Kittel for 
their interpretation. *’ 311 BarT PP- 195 fi., for a discussion of 

in which religions mav 9!* a P tcr H. f° r a discussion of the ways 

between ‘docS mono!.,"’” ^ e ? ch othcr - «' ™kes a distinction 
the same subject, and 'basic ’rrf'* 1 ”' diffcrent predicates arc assigned to 
cates, e.g. 'holy' or ‘most imnotr lg ‘? us Proposals', where the same predi- 
14. Smart’s discussion raised ! ] f! r 'k a ? signcd to different subjects, 
status of ‘revelation’, mysticism * th ^ d mue . that of the epistemological 
Prefer to make such contrasts nummoU5 experience, etc. But I would 
states of affairs’ concerned If tU consct l uc nce of the different kinds of 
knowledge, this may be became indccd special modes of religious 

‘PecuUind. y bCCausc th * bemgs and events known are of a very 

Consider these since 7 am “"'ranees, but I shall not 

wits. o 1 !'* 1“ any case, writers lit rr ^ Cd lcrc “dth the 'fact stating’ uses 
wth thu feature of rcligi™, ^' Do " aId E™s have dealt very fully 
utterance,, like orders anTqueS? 8 '’ “ n "ds to be noted that such 
Mot UI ***** Problems similar to it may “ sc special religious concepts, 

1 7. U.S. XV, § 18 jj j-j 

, ror'in„7 h " h ," i d °^ i> rti h rl""', rn,i ’e th « it is often difficult 
it no* » nCC ^presentation of our mcan ing> because 

use of th*f‘°» nK,n * My Conce »ved, but as it* * dca a mcdium not native to 
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